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Zur Wiedergabe des griechischen Perfekts im 
Gotischen. 


1. Die herk6mmlichen Ansichten tber die Wiedergabe 
des griech. Perfekts durch Wulfila. 


STREITBERG bespricht in seiner Abhandlung iiber perfektive 
und imperfektive Aktionsart (PBB. 15, 70 ff.) u. a. auch eine Reihe 
von Stellen, an denen das griech. Perfekt durch ein gotisches 
Prateritum wiedergegeben wird. Im Gotischen Elementarbuchs~° 
hingegen (§ 299, 3) sagt er: »Das griechische Perfekt, das meist 
den auf einer vorausgehenden Handlung beruhenden Zustand 
bezeichnet, wird entsprechend dieser Bedeutung oft durch ein 
got. Prisens tibertragen», und (§ 303 a, Anm. 1): Nur selten’ 
erscheint ein got. Priteritum als Ubertragung eines griech. 
Perfekts». Ahnlich heisst es in BERNHARDTs Kurzgef. got. Gramm. 
(S. 103): »Das griech. Perf. wird meist durch das Pras. ge- 
geben ... bisweilen steht jedoch got. Perf....» Diese An- 
gaben sind vielleicht durch GABELENTZ-LOEBE beeinflusst. Dort 
lesen wir (II, § 180): >I. Das Prasens steht ... 4) Oft fiir das 
griechische Perfektum. a) Dessen prdsentialen Sinn der Gote 
durch ein entsprechendes Verbum wiedergibt ... b) Wo eine 
vergangene, in ihren Folgen noch fortdauernde Handlung ge- 
meint ist...» Unter a) und b) werden verhialtnismassig viele 
Beispiele angefihrt. Aber in der Anmerkung und im § 181 wer- 
den auch nicht wenige Gegenfalle — im ganzen 19 — erwahnt, in 
denen das got. Prateritum fur griech. Perf. eintritt. Legt man 
jedoch den Nachdruck auf das zitierte »Oft» im § 180, dann mag 
vielleicht die falsche Vorstellung entstehen, dass es sich bei den 


* Von mir gesperrt. 
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19 Gegenfallen um eine ziemlich vollstandige Sammlung von 
Raritaten handle, dass also die Wiedergabe des griechischen 
Perfekts durch das gotische Prateritum tatsachlich selten sei. Da 
meine Beobachtungen dem entgegengesetzt waren, beschloss ich, 
die Frage genauer zu untersuchen. 

Wenig Hilfe bot mir H. STOLZENBURGs Aufsatz tiber »Die 
ibersetzungstechnik des Wulfila untersucht auf grund der bibel- 
' fragmente des Codex argenteus» Zs. fdPh. 37,145 ff. u. 352 ff. 
Da findet man in dem Kapitel iiber »Die Abweichungen rein 
grammatischer Art» S. 167 nur die Satze: »Das gr. perfekt 
wird durch das got. praesens gegeben, wenn eine noch in der 
gegenwart fortdauernde handlung ausgedriickt ist (G.L § 180, 4b). 
Es kann aber auch das praesens eines den praesentialen sinn 
des gr. perfekts ausdriickenden got. verbums eintreten.» Dazu 
die Anm.: »Z. b. Mc. IV, 29 unte atist asans 6% napéotynxev 6 
Deptopdg. G.L § 180, 4a.» Das ist nichts anderes als ein héchst 
irrefuhrender Auszug aus GL. Wie beurteilt eigentlich STOL- 
ZENBURG die Wiedergabe des gr. Perfekts durch ein got. Priate- 
ritum? Sieht er darin eine Ubereinstimmung grammatischer Art 
oder lasst er diesen Fall als unwesentlich ganz aus dem Spiel? 
Meint er ferner, dass eine in der Gegenwart fortdauernde Hand- 
lung im Got. stets durch ein Prdasens ausgedriickt werde? 

Weit eingehender beschaftigt sich J. M. N. KAPTEJJN mit 
unserer Frage (»Die Ubersetzungstechnik der gotischen Bibel in 
den Paulinischen Briefen» IF. 29, S. 260 ff.). S. 263 f. fuhrt er 
aus: »Das griech. Perfektum wird auf verschiedene Weise uber- 
setzt: a) Prasentisch, durch ein sinngemasses Verb.: R 14, 14 
wait jag-gatraua ola xat ménetopar ... b) Durch das Prisens 
des entspr. Verbs, wenn die Bedeutung es zulasst: t 4, 8 al/azm, 
patet frijond qum is’ Taow telg Tyanyjxdow thy extpavetayv 
adtob ... c) Durch ein Nomen mit wésan. T5,6 daufa ist’ 
tévyxey ... d) Durch das historische Perfekt. Da auch das 
griech. Perfekt nicht unbedingt prasentisch zu sein  braucht 
({Anm.:] Vgl. jetzt auch H. MELTZER Gibt es ein rein priasen- 
tisches Perfekt im Griechischen? IF. 25, 338 ff.), kann diese Uber- 
setzung sich vollstandig mit der Vorlage decken. Tritt eine Be- 
stimmung hinzu, welche das seit wann? oder wie lange schon? 
ausdriickt, so steht, wie fiir das griech. Prasens, auch fir das 
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Perfekt gerne das Prateritum: t 3, 14.15 wétands at hamma ge- 
namt, jah patei us barniskja wethos bokos kunpes ...» 

Im folgenden wird zu untersuchen sein, wie dieses » gerne» 
zu verstehen ist, ob die Verwendung des Priteritums nach sol- 
chen Zeitbestimmungen die Mehrzahl der Stellen erklart, in 
denen got. Prateritum fir griech. Perfekt auftritt, oder ob es 
sich bei dem Prateritum nach Zeitbestimmungen nur um einen 
Sonderfall handelt. . 

Zu streichen sind bei Kapteijn jedenfalls die Beispiele 
K 11,23 anafalh’ napéBwxa; K15,3 atgaf' napébwxe; E5, 2 
laigaf’ mapédwxey) und G2,9 (atgebun' &wxav); denn da han- 
delt es sich ja um Aoriste, die wohl irrtiimlich in diesen Ab- 
schnitt geraten sind. Sollte aber Kapteijn etwa meinen, dass 
éswxa seiner Endung wegen als Perfektum gefiihlt wurde, so 
muss dem entgegengehalten werden, dass man in nachchrist- 
licher Zeit umgekehrt eher die Neigung zeigte, nichtreduplizierte 
Perfekta als Aoriste anzusehen. 

Da die Wiedergabe des griech. passiven Perfekts durch 
cin got. Part. perf. + finite Form von w7san oder wairpan von 
STREITBERG PBB. 15, 160 ff. behandelt wurde (vgl. auch STREIT- 
BERGs Elementarb.5~*°, § 285, Anm. 3, ferner die Worterbiicher 
unter wisan und watrpan), sollen in die folgende Untersuchung 
nur alle diejenigen griechischen Perfektformen (finiten Formen, 
Infinitive und Partizipia) einbezogen werden, fiir die im Gotischen 
cine finite Verbalform allein oder ein Part. praes. mit fin. Hilfs- 
verb oder ohne ein solches erscheint. Der Arbeit wurde die 
Streitbergsche Ausgabe der got. Bibel zugrunde gelegt. Voll- 
Standigkeit der Materialsammlung wurde angestrebt. Die An- 
ordnung der Belege wurde so getroffen, dass damit der folgenden 
Untersuchung in keiner Weise vorgegriffen wird. 


Ind. 


Imper. 
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2. Ubersicht uber die Belegstellen.’ 


I. Im Gotischen Prasens. 


A. Finite Formen.’ 


a) Praterito-prasentia.’ 


Kann ol6a M 26, 72,74; J 7,29; 8,55 ozs; Mc, 24; 
14,71; kant ol6ag J 16, 30; Mc 10, 19; K 7, 16 dvs; kann 
otev J 7,15; Aunnum ot6apev J 7,27; 9, 29; Aunnup 
otoate M 27,65; J 7,28 des; 8,19; 14,4 475; th 3, 7; 
Aunnun oloaow J 10, 4,5; 15,21; poser nt kunnun gup 
(ta Evy) ta ph clddta tév edv Th 4, 5; Aunnnup dyvo- 
nate J 8, 88. 

fats ol6a% Ph 4, 12 dvs. 

wait ol6a M 26,70; J 8, 14,37; 9,12, 25 vs; 11, 
22,24; 13,18; Mc14,68; R7,18; 14,14; k 9,2; 12, 
2ter, 3 61s; Phi,19,25; t 1,12; eearst ot6ag J 19, 10; 
t 1,15; wart oléev M 6, 8, 32; J 12, 35; 15, 15; Mc 4, 27; 
k 11, 11, 31; 12, 2, 3; wztum otdapev J 9, 20, 21 brs; 24, 
29,31; 14,5; 16,18, 30; L20,21; Mc1t, 33; 12, 14; 
R7,14; k 5,1; T1,8(A); zevtup otGate M 26, 2; J 7, 28; 
8,14; 9, 30; 13,17; L9,55; Mc4,13; Ko, 24; 16,15; 
G 4, 13; Ph 4,15; Th 2, 11; 3, 3; 4, 2; [T 1,8 B, Srreir- 
BERG: »ohne Stiitze: 4}; svt cldacw J 18, 21. 

mipwatt soyvooa K 4, 4. 

(patet...) kunnjau ot6a J 8,55. 

(et) witeis (va...) st6%¢ T 3,15; eiévar C 4, 6; (e7) 
witt eldévat Th 4,4; (ez) witcip (va...) stdyce M 9, 6; 
Mc 2,10; I. 6, 21; ef6évart Er, 18. 

witelp tate I 5, 5. 


* Die Ubersicht soll nur alle Stellen klar angeben. Liéngere Zitate 
wurden her absichtlich vermieden. Abkurzungen nach STREITBERG. 

7 Die Uberschriften beziechen sich, wo nichts anderes angegeben wird, 
auf die gotischen Formen. 

3 Als Schreibfehler (statt wsfame zu begreifen, denn es folyt: fates 
gop [god] ist wrtop, pater und wifop konnten einwirken. Vgl. den Druck- 
fehler in PBB.15, 5S. 147, den ich unten S. 15 (Anm. 2) kenntlich mache. 
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b) Andere Verba. 
1. Starke Verba. 


Ind.’ [fragiba xexdptopatk 2, 10 62s B. STREITBERG: » Die 
Lesart von A», fragaf, »hat ... wohl grdsseres An- 
recht als urspriinglich zu gelten».| 

afletanda apétwvtar Mog,2,5; L 5, 23; 7, 47, 48; 
Mc 2, 5, 9. 

ligth BEBAntat M 8, 6. 

gasaihtp twpaxate J 14, 7. 

slepip nsxotuntar J 11, 12. 

standip Eotnnev t 2,19; standip Eotyxate K 15, 1; 
standand totixacw L 8, 20; andstandip avdéotnnxev 
R 9g, 19. 

inwidip hovytar T 5, 8. 

alist mapéotyxey Mc 4, 29; @péotyxeyv t 4, 6. 

Opt. instlandafi évéatyxev th 2, 2. 


2. Schwache Verba. 


Ind. (allaim patei) frijond (x&ow tots) jyanyxdory t 4, 8. 
triggwaba galaubjand nererapevog ... éativ L 20, 6. 
galausjada xatnpyntat R 7, 2. 
gatraua wmenmoita G5,10; Ph 2, 24; gatrauatp Té- 

notdey k 10,7; gatrauam nenotdapey th 3, 4, menowddte¢ 
Ph 3, 3; gatraua néretopat R 8, 38; R 14, 14 (confido); 
t 1,12; gap-pan-traua TéeTELopat O€ tI, 5. 
wenelp thrntnate J 5,45." 
Imper. afdumbn nepipwao Mc 4, 39. 


B. Part. Pras. mit finiten Formen von w/san. (Anhang: 
Nomina + fin. Formen von z7saz). 


a) Praterito-Prasens. 


Ind. gamunandans sup pépyvyjods K 11, 12. 


* Die Anordnung der Verba in jeder Unterabteilung ist alphabetisch 
nach den Grundverben. 
? Uber wettwodeip J 5,37 (Sk. VI) s. STREITBERGs Kommentar. 
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b) Andere Verba. 


1. Starkes Verbum. 
Ind. was standands tows J 18,25; hv Eotws L 5, 1. 


2. Schwache Verba. 


Ind. wenjandans syjum tdrrinoteg éopév K 15, 19. 
wesum skalkinondans hpev beSovrwpévor G 4, 3. 
Opt. ez... Styjaima trauandans tya ... menoddtes MypeEv 
k I, 9. 
Anhang: 


galaista 1s Tapyxorovdyxas t 3, 10. 
daupa ist tédvynxev T 5, 6. 


C. Part. Pras. allein. 


a) Praterito-prasentia. 


kunnands (ina) et8mg Mc 6, 20; kunnandans (gup) eldérs3 
G 4,8; Mc12,24; kunnandam (gup) etddow th 1, 8. 

gamunands pepvrypévog t 1, 4. 

witands el6wg Mog, 4; J 6,61; 18,4; Lo, 33; T 1,9; t 2, 23; 
3,14; wetandet eldvta Mc 5, 33; zeztandans eldéteg R13, 11; K 15, 
58; k 1,7; 4,14; 5, 6, 11; E6,9; G2, 16; C 3, 24. 


b) Andere Verba. 
1. Starke Verba. 


pamma hattandin stk to nenrhyxdtr adtéey L 14, 12. 

ligandem Bepaypévyy M 8,14; Mc 7, 30; “gandan BeBrAypévoy 
M 9, 2; d¢gandane vepourypéevwy M 27, 52. 

gasailtands st6wg Mc 12, 15, 28. 

gaslepandane tov vexourypéevwy K 15, 20; 62 fans anaslepan- 
dans wept thy xexourypevwy Th 4, 13. 

standands totws Li, 11; sfandandans tstwteg M 6,5; M 26, 
73; standandane Estwotwy M 27,47; Log, 27; standandona istortx 
L 5,2; standandane totyxetovy McQ, 1; 11, 5; standands Tapeoty,- 
nog Li,19 (iiber J 18, 22 s. unten). 
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andstandandans avdeotynxétes R 13, 2. 


atstandandans nmapeot@tes Mc 14,70; <at)standands (s. Str.) 


Tapeotnuwes J 18, 22; atstandands nmapeatynuws Mc 15, 39; atstandan- 
dane Tapeotyxétwy Mc 14, 47; 15, 35. 


(in manageins pizos) bistandandeins (See toy &yAov dy) 
Tepteotmta J 11, 42. 


Jaurastandandam tapeaotynxéaty Mc 14, 69. 
mipstandandans svyeotHtasg Log, 32. 
inwidandans hovypevot t 3, 5. 


2. Schwache Verba. 
farjandans éhyhanéctes J 6, 19. 
hausjandans anrnnodtas J 18, 21. 
afarlaistjandin mapyxohovdyxétt L 1, 3. 


(du patm) galaubjandam (npd¢ tobs) nemrotevxdtag J 8, 31. 
matjandam BeBpwxdow J 6, 13. 


(imma ...) gataujandin (abtod ...) memownxdtog J 12, 37. 


gatrauands nerortog k 2,3; Phil.21; gatrauandans nerot- 
détacg Ph, 14. 


waurkjandans menoinnotes J 18, 18. 


(pise) faura frawaurkjandane thy nponpaptyxétwy k 12, 21; 
(paim) faura frawaurkjandam tots mponpaptyxdaw k 13, 2 
Jaurawenjandans npondnixetag E 1, 12. 


II. Im Gotischen Prateritum. 


a) Praterito-prasentia. 


Ind. kunpes ot6ag t3,15; Aunpedum otdapev J 6, 42. 
(ufkunpes, ufkunpedum s. unten b) 2). 
Opt. (e?...) wissedeina eldévat L 20, 7. 
b) Andere Verba. 
1. Starke Verba. 
Ind. 


gabrak (6t& td...) cvuvtetptptat Me. 5, 4. 
usdraus éunéntwxevy Ro, 6. 


gaf S&uxa J17,22; gaft Sé6wxacg ebdt.; gat 6é- 
Swxev J 6, 32; 7,19; 18,11. 
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atgaf 5é6wxa J17,8,14; L 10,19; atgaft 5é5wxac 
J 17,2, 4,6 2s, 7,8,9,11, 12,24; 18,9; atgaf S€5wxey 
J 7, 22. 

Jragaf xeyapiopar k2,10 A b7s; fragaf Sédwxev 
J 10, 29 

lathop nexadynpar k 7, 14. 

usnam hpxey C2, 14. 

gam édndruda J 7, 28; 8, 42; 12, 46; 18, 37; L 5, 32; 
eEcAnruda Mc 1, 38; gam éAydrudey J 12, 23; 16, 32; 17, 1; 
Mc 9, 13; gamt yéyovag J 6, 25 

gap eloynxa J6,65; 14,29; 10,15; gap etprynev 
k 12, 9. 

fauraqap mposipnxa k 7, 3; 13,2; fauragap npoet- 
eyxev Rog, 29. 

urrann édyjdruvev L 7, 33, 34. 

urrais éynyeptat Mit,11; L7,16; 9,7; K 15,4, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20. 

sa éwopaxa Ko,1; saht é&wpanag J 8,57; sal 
Ewoaxey J 6,46; C 2, 18. 

gasal) iwpaxna J 8,38; gasaht iwoaxag J 9, 37; 
gasah kwpaxev Li, 22; J 14,9; (saei) gasal (6) 
Ewoaxws J14,9; gasehup Ewpdnate J 6,36; gasehun 
Ewpdnaat(v) J 15, 24; Lo, 36. 

sat nexadrxey Mc 11, 2. 

gasaislep vexctpyntat J ri, 11. 

atstaig wataseByna J 6, 38, 42. 

(sez) stop (6) Eatyxws J 6,22; 6 Eatwes 12, 29. 

gastost Eotyxag R11, 20; gastop Eatyxev J 8, 44; 
gastopup Eotyxate k 1, 24. 

andstop avdéotnxey R13, 2; t 4, 15. 

gaswalt cédvixe Mc 15, 44. 

Jauragatath tecstexjxa Mc 13, 23. 

ustauh tevédexa t 4, 7. 

warp yéyova K 13,11; k 12,11; warp yéyovey J 12, 
30, 14,22; L14,22; Mc5, 33; 9,21; 14,4; R7, 13; 
11,25; k 1,19; T 2,14; waurpun yéyovey k 5, 17. 

was yéyova Ko, 22; was yéyovey Mc 13,19; was 
metotyxa k Ii, 25. 
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Opt. 


Ind. 


selt Ewpaxev J 6, 46. 
(sez) west ~eyovuta T 5,9. 


2. Schwache Verba. 


gablindida cevighwxev J 12, 40. 

gadaubida xexmpuney J 12, 40; meANpurxey J 16, 6. 

gadaupnoda tédvyixev L 8, 49. 

gadrobnoda tetapaxtat J 12, 27. 

fastaida wevipnxa J15,10; fastaida rtevHpyxev J 
12, 7. 

gafastaida cethpryxa t 4,7; gafastaidedun tetnpn- 
waco J 17,6. 

fijaida peptonxev J 15,18; fyyardedun peptornaae 
J 15, 24. 

Srijodedup negirnnate J 16, 27. 

usfullida nerAnowxev R 13, 8. 

usfullnoda menrAnpwtat Mci,15; usfullnodedun 


metAypwtat L4, 21. 

atiddja éhyjdvta J 16, 28. 

usiddja tEedyjrAudev Me 7, 29; usiddjedup eFernrrdate 
L7, 24, 25, 26. 

gaurida dEdirnnev k 2, § 2s. 

habaida Eayynxa k 2,13; habaida Ecyrxev k 7, 5; 
(saci) habaida (bv) toynxéta Mc5,15; habaidedum 
éoyyrapey k 1, 9. 

haifstida hywvicpat t 4, 7. 

gaumkaida vevinnxa J 16, 33. 

ufkunpes Eyvoynag J14,9; ufkunpedun tyvwxapev 
J 6,69; 8,52; k 5, 16. 

lagidedup cedjnnate J 11, 34. 

aflagida wartipyyxe K 13,11. 

lapoda néxhyjxey K 7,15. 

galapoda véxhknxev K 7, 17. 

galaubida neniotevxa J11,27; t1,12; galaubide- 
dum netrotevxapey J6,69; galaubidedup nemratednate 
J 16, 27. 

galausida Guonactdat Mc 5, 4. 
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usluknoda &véwyev (kénnte der Form nach auch 
Imperf. sein) K 16,9; k6, 11. 

ganasida sisowxey Mo, 22; L7, 50; 8, 48; 17, 19; 
18,42; Mc 5, 34; 10, 52. 

atnehida tyyinev L 10,9; Mc 14, 42; R 13, 12; (mit 
sik) L10,11; Met, 15. 

rahnida hyper Ph 3, 7. 

rodida herhahynxa J 6,63; 8, 40; 14,25; 15, 3, 11; 
16, 1, 4, 6, 25, 33; vodida edddyxev J 9, 29. 

usrumnoda metAatvoytat k 6, 11. 

insandida antotahna k 12, 17; 2nsandida anéotahnev 
L 4,18; 7,20; mzk insandida axtotadpat L 4, 43. 

skalkinodedum GeBsovrednapev J 8, 33. 

gastauida wéxeixa K 5, 3. 

gatawida newotyxa J13,12; gatawida nenotynev 
J 15,24; L1,25; Mcs, 19; 6,37; gatawidedum nxenovh- 
xapev L 17, 10. 

frauaida wérowev M 27, 43; pater ... trauaidedun 
tone menmowwdtac L118, 9. 

wenidta Hrnney T 5,5; wentdedum idrntxapev k 1, 
10; T 4, 10. 

Opt. (tbat...) arbidedjau (ping ...) xexnomiaxna G 4, 11. 
(ct...) gatawidedi (adtby) menornnévar J 12, 18. 


3. Erlauterungen zur Ubersicht tber die Belegstellen. 


Betrachten wir nun die Beispiele! 

Die Wiedergabe eines griechischen Prdaterito-Prasens durch 
die entsprechende Form eines gotischen kann uns nicht wunder- 
nehmen. Sie lasst keinerlei Schliisse auf die sonstige Wiedergabe 
des griech. Perfekts oder etwa auf Bedeutung und Gebrauch der 
got. Tempora im allgemeinen zu. Man konnte sogar vielleicht 
gegen die Aufnahme der Praterito-Prasentia unter I A einwen- 
den, 1.) dass z. B. wat genau dasselbe Tempus darstelle wie 
ofa und man demnach nicht zvazt unter Ps., ofa hingegen unter 
Perf. einreihen diirfe, 2.) dass die Praterito-Prasentia ttberhaupt 
ganz unnétigerweise in die »Ubersicht» einbezogen wurden. Aber 
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es gibt doch einen kleinen Unterschied zwischen zvaz?t und of6a. 
Neben of6a@ steht namlich noch der Aorist elov, wahrend bei 
den got. Praterito-Prasentia, abgesehen von der Flexion, nichts 
mehr an den urspriinglichen Perfekt-Charakter erinnert. Der 
zweite Einwand ware berechtigt, wenn wir got. Praterito-Pra- 
sentia zur Wiedergabe von griechischen nur in der Abteilung I 
fanden. Aber da auch unter II einige aufscheinen, glaubte ich, 
alle aufnehmen zu miissen. Dabei k6nnen wir die Stelle L 20, 7 
(andhofun eit ni wissedeina hapro anenpidyoay py eldévar rédev) 
sogleich aus dieser Untersuchung ausschalten, da hier ein vom 
Aorist eines Verbums dicendi abhangiger Inf. in einem got. 
Nebens. mit Opt. Pt. seine Entsprechung findet (vgl. Streitb, 
Elementarb. § 357 und die dort verzeichnete Lit.), wie denn 
uberhaupt einerseits die — nur der Vollstandigkeit halber in diese 
Ubersicht einbezogenen — got. Optativformen eigentlich auf ein 
anderes Brett gehdren und anderseits auch die Wiedergabe 
griech. Infinitive durch finite gotische Formen hier nicht ins 
Auge gefasst werden soll. Auf die anderen zwei Beispiele von 
IIa) kommen wir spiter zuriick, ebenso auf das durch Sperr- 
druck unter I Aa) hervorgehobene. Alle ibrigen Beispiele in 
den mit a) bezeichneten Abschnitten kénnen wir nunmehr end- 
gultig aus dem Spiel lassen. 

Eine zweite Sondergruppe bilden diejenigen speziell grie- 
chischen Perfekta, die sich in der Bedeutung von den betreffen- 
den Prasentia weit entfernt haben und nach Zeitstufe und Ak- 
tionsart nunmehr selbst als durative Prasentia gelten konnen. 
Dafiir gibt es im Gotischen keine entsprechenden Parallelen. So 
ubersetzt Wulfila z. B. &vdpwnoug mefdopev (k 5, 11) durch man- 
nans fullaweisjam, aber nénowa kann er nicht durch eine Form 
von /fullaweisjan wiedergeben. Griechische Perfekta von der 
Bedeutung eines durativen Prasens werden im Got. naturgemass 
durch Prasentia iibertragen. Hierher gehdren aus I A b) gatraua 
als Ubers. von xénottba, gafraua und triggwaba galaubjand 
als Ubers. von németopat bzh. (6 Aadc) memetopévoe .. . eotiv, 
standip und Komposita als Ubers. von Eotyxev und Komp., 
atist als Ubers. von napéotyxey und ézéotyxev. Damit steht 
auch die Ubertragung von tédvyxev durch danufa ast T 5,6 
durchaus im Einklang. Auch die Falle Aumuup éyymxate J 8,55, 
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ligih BeBrAynta. und slepzp nexotpytat lassen sich hier zwanglos 
anschliessen. Aber auf die Gegenfalle unter II b) miissen wir noch 
zuriuckkommen. Die Verba xadjotdat und xefotat glaubte ich — 
im Gegensatz zu STREITBERG Elementarb. § 324, Anm. 2 — als 
Prasentia behandeln und von dieser Untersuchung ganz aus- 
schliessen zu sollen. 

Eine dritte Sondergruppe machen die Ubersetzungen der 
griech. Part. Perf. mit aktiver Perfektbedeutung aus. Wenn wir 
von einer ganz kleinen Zahl Intransitiva wie gz#tan (s. STREITB. 
Elementarb. § 324) absehen, besass der Gote gar kein ent- 
sprechendes Part. In der Erzahlung kann darum naturgemass 
ein Rel.-Salz mit einem aktiven Verbum im Pt. fiir ein solches 
griech. Part. eintreten: pana sact habaida laigaion roy éoyyx6ta 
toy Aevemva Mc 5,15. Wulfila konnte aber auch auf die genaue 
Wiedergabe der Zeitstufe einfach verzichten und fir das griech. 
Part. Perf. das gotische Part. Pras. einsetzen, z. B. sate? aftifnoda 
pain matjandam & éreptacevaey totg BeSpwxdor J 6, 13. 

Nun sagt STREITBERG Elementarb.5~® § 324, Anm. 2: »Zu 
standan und wisan gibt es kein Part. Perf.; denn das Gotische 
bildet von intransitiven Verben mit durativer Aktions- 
art kein Part. Perf., vgl. Martin H. Z. Anz. 32, 286. Wo der 
griech. Text Veranlassung dazu bieten k6nnte, wird daher'’ 
stets das Part. Pras. gewahlt, z. B. &otyxws, Eotwg’ standands 
M 26, 73 u. 6. xadyevog’ sttands M9, 9 u. 6. advanetpevog’ 
anakumbjands J13,23 u. 6. letka pise ligandane ‘tHv nenourn- 
wevwy M 27,52». Dieses »daher», das MARTIN nicht gebraucht, 
scheint mir recht anfechtbar zu sein. Es passt wohl zu anakumé- 
jands, aber nicht zu den anderen Fallen; denn éotyxwe, éestwe 
bedeutet doch ‘stehend’, nicht: ‘gestanden habend’, xad7jpevo¢ 
‘sitzend’, nicht: ‘gesessen habend’, xexouyryévog ‘entschlafen’, nicht: 
‘entschlafen gewesen seiend’. Gerade diese Art des Zustands 
und der Zeitstufe driicken aber auch die got. Prasentia s/andan, 
stan, ligan aus. Hatte es also auch von diesen Verben Parti- 
zipia Perf. gegeben, so ware fir Wulfila kein Grund vorhanden 
gewesen, sie da zu verwenden. 

Zur Betrachtung der Ubersicht zuriickkehrend, konnen wir nun 
auch den Imper. Mc 4, 39 (I A b) 2) als Sonderfall ausschalten. 


* Von mir gesperrt. 
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Wenn schliesslich Wulfila m@otw tolg yanyxdéoty thy 
émigaveray avdtod t 4,8 durch allan pate frijond qum ts wie- 
dergibt, so schlagt er nur den natiirlichen Weg ein, den auch 
Luther gegangen ist: ‘allen, die seine Erscheinung lieb haben’. 

Sieht man von all den bisher besprochenen Fallen ab, so 
bleiben noch elf Stellen brig, wo eine griech. indikativische Per- 
fektform im Got. durch eine indikativische Prasensform wieder- 
gegeben wird, darunter acht Mediopassivformen, die wieder eine 
Sondergruppe darstellen. Die Falle sind: gasathip &wpdnate 
(1 mal), zwzdip Hpvrytat (1 mal), wenezp hAntuate (1 mal); afetanda 
avéwvtat (7 mal) und galausjada xatypy7jtat (1 mal). 


4. Statistik. 


Wir kommen nun zu folgender Statistik, wobei wir die 
Falle, wo in beiden Sprachen die einander entsprechenden For- 
men eines Prateritoprasens auftreten, weglassen: 


I. Im Gotischen Prasens: 


Gotisch: Gniechisch: 
Ind. Pras. Prateritoprasens Ind. prasentisches 
Perf. anderes 
Verbum 1 Fall 
» anderes Verbum Aktiv Ind. Pf. (17 mal 
klar priasentisch: 20 [+ 2'} Falle 
r p ; » Mediopassiv Ind. Pf. 8 , 
» » » » Aktiv Part. Pf. {1 mal 
klar prasentisch: 2 » 
Part. Pras. Part. Pf. (32 mal 


klar prasentisch, 
1 mal [G 4, 3] 
freie Ubers.: 46 : 
Summe aller Falle: 77[+2) 
Darunter im Griech. klar prasentisches Perfekt) 51 Falle 


Il. Im Gotischen Prateritum: 


Gotisch: Griechisch: 
Ind. Prat. Ind. Perf. 177 Falle 
» » Inf. Perf. oder Part. 
Perf. 4 » 
Summe aller Faille 8 


'k2,10, s. Ubersicht IA b> 1. 
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Wir sehen also, dass ein griech. Ind. Perf. nicht weniger 
als 177mal durch einen got. Ind. Prat. itbertragen wird, d. h. 
rund 6mal so oft als durch den Ind. Pras.; 8mal so oft, wenn © 
wir die Mediopassivformen nicht mitzahlen. Unter den got. 
Verben, die da im Prateritum auftreten, finden wir 51 verschie- 
dene Stamme. Das gotische Prateritum ist also die nor- 
male Wiedergabe des griech. Indikativs Perfekti mit 
aktiver Bedeutung. 


5. Bedeutung des got. Prateritums als Ubersetzung des 
griech. Perfekts. 


Wie ist aber das gotische Prateritum in diesen Fallen auf- 
zufassen? Gibt es Zeitstufe und Aktionsart der griech. Perfekt- 
form genau wieder oder nicht? 7 

Ehe wir zur Beantwortung dieser Frage schreiten, miissen wir uns 
cin wenig mit der Bedeutung des griechischen Perfekts beschaftigen. 

Das idg. Perfekt bezeichnet einen Zustand des Subjekts 
(dominierende Vorstellung), der sich aus einer vorhergehenden 
Handlung desselben ergeben hat (untergeordnete Vorstellung). 
Die Vorhandlung kann beliebige Aktionsart haben. Im Griech. 
lebt diese Bedeutung des Perfekts fort, daneben gibt es rein 
prasentische Perfekta und Perfekta mit Intensivbedeutung, aus- 
serdem seit dem 5. Jhdt. v. Chr. auch ein Perf., das »von einer 
vergangenen Handlung gebraucht wird, deren Wirkung im oder 
am Objekt noch in der Gegenwart fortdauert». Schliesslich 
kommt in der alexandrinischen Zeit allmahlich der Gebrauch 
des Perfekts als Tempus der Erzahlung auf. (Vgl. z. B. BRuG- 
MANN, K. vel. Gr. § 636, 3 u. § 738; BRUGMANN-THUMB Griech. 
Gr. S. 550 u. 566 f.; E. RODENBUSCH IF. 22, 323 ff.; J. M. STAHL, 
Krit.-hist. Synt. d. griech. Verbums S. 107 ff.). Aber diese Ent- 
wicklung vollzieht sich keineswegs rasch. Im Neuen Testament 
kann das Perfekt noch ganz im alten Sinn gebraucht sein, wenn 
dies auch nicht immer der Fall sein muss. Rein erzahlende 
Perfekta sind recht selten (vgl. die Grammatiken von BLAss- 
DEBRUNNER®, RADERMACHER® und ROBERTSON-STOCKS' sowie 


* ROBERTSONS grosses Werk ist mir jetzt nicht zuganglich, aber ich 
glaubte deswegen die Veréffentlichung dieses Aufzatzes nicht verschieben 
zu mussen. 
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J. H. MOULTONS Einleitung in der Spr. des N. T.s). Die Fach- 
gelehrten wetteifern geradezu darin, strittige Perfekta auch wirk- 
lich im Sinne eines alten Perfekts zu erkléren. Nur an dusserst 
wenigen der fiir uns in Betracht kommenden Stellen wollen sie 
aoristische Bedeutung zugeben; so halten BLASS-DEBRUNNER 
'} 343) und MouLtTon (S. 227f.) das &yyxa (habaida’) k 2, 13 
fur aoristisch und MOULTON auch das égoyyxev (habaida') k 7, 5, 
ferner BLASS-DEBRUNNER das éoynxéta (abaida') Mc 5, 15, das 
neroinna (was')k 11,25 und das anéotadna (zsandida’) k 12, 17. 
Fir Aorist oder Plusquamperfekt steht wohl auch éwpdxacrv 
(gasehrun') Lg, 36. 

Im vierten Jahrhundert n. Chr. jedoch war der Auflosungs- 
prozess schon weiter fortgeschritten, und Wulfila konnte ver- 
mutlich im griechischen Gesprach gar manches historische Per- 
fekt horen. Trotzdem sind wir nicht berechtigt, anzunehmen, 
dass dies sein Verstindis des Bibeltextes gestért habe. Ubrigens 
fasste er, da er gewiss kein schlechter Ubersetzer war, wohl 
nicht isolierte Verbalformen ins Auge, sondern wahrscheinlich 
jedesmal die ganze Stelle, die er iibertragen wollte. 

Nun sagt STREITBERG (PBB. 15, S. 147) iiber L 8, 49 
(Ayo adt@ Str. tédvyxev 7 Duyatnp cov gipands du imma 
patei gadaupnoda dauhtar peina, s. unten S. 17), wo ausnahms- 
weise gadaupuoda fir tédyyxey erscheint, wahrend es_ sonst 
stets a@nédavoy wiedergibt: »Dies ist natirlich nicht so aufzu- 
fassen, als ob das praeteritum des perfektivs ein adaequater 
ausdruck fiir griech. perfectum sei. Das perfekt “bezeichnet die 
handlung im zustand des vollendet- und fertigsein’ (BRUGMANN, 
Griech. gramm.' § 162); es ‘gleicht hinsichtlich der zeitstufe 
ganz dem praesens. Das praet. des perfectivs dagegen bezeich- 
net dem? moment der vollendung in der vergangenheit, also 
eigentlich einen punkt, auf den die perfectische actionsart erst 
tolgt. Das gotische befindet sich dem gr. perfectum gegeniiber 
sehr in verlegenheit, da es keine entsprechende ausdrucksform 
kennt. Es behilft sich mit dem praesens oder praeteritum. Bei 
der zweiten widergabe liegt auf jeden fall eine verschiebung hin- 
sichtlich der zeitstufe vor, gleichviel ob verbum perfectivum oder 


* Die got. Formen setze nur ich dazu. 
7S. oben S. 4 Anm. 3. 
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imperfectivum gewahlt ist. Wenn nun im got. nicht selten ge- 
rade das perfectivum in anwendung kommt, so ist dies nach 
der eben gegebenen definition unschwer begreiflich.» 

In derselben Weise erklart STREITBERG noch einige andere 
Stellen, an denen das griech. Perf. durch ein got. Prat. tiber- 
setzt wird. 

Eine andere Auffassung vertritt O. ERDMANN in den Grund- 
zugen der deutschen Syntax I, § 143. Er weist zwar darauf 
hin, dass das g. Prateritum nie auf eine einzige von den fei- 
neren Tempusunterscheidungen beschrankt ist und »deshalb ein 
Bewusstsein der einzelnen Verwendungen nie so fest ausgepragt 
gewesen sein kann» wie im Griechischen und Lateinischen. 
Nichtsdestoweniger kennt er jedoch ein »Praterium mit Per- 
fektbedeutung. Das Prateritum», fiihrt er aus, »wird gebraucht, 
wenn eine vergangene Handlung zur Gegenwart in Beziehung 
gesetzt wird, sei es, dass sie als jetzt vollendet und abgeschlossen 
bezeichnet werden soll, oder dass ihr Resultat fir die Gegen- 
wart angegeben, oder dass die gesamte Vergangenheit zur Ge- 
genwart in Gegensatz gestellt wird. Die deutlichsten Zeugen 
fiir die Perfektbedeutung des germanischen Prateritums sind die 
Verba praeteritopraesentia ... Aber auch bei anderen Verben 
kann das einfache Prateritum (ob stark, ob schwach gebildet) 
reine Perfektbedeutung haben, also dem Perfektum des Griechischen 
und Lateinischen entsprechen.» (Auf ERDMANNs Beispiele kom- 
men wir zuriick). 

Ahnlich Paut, D. Gr. IV § 374: »Das starke Prat. ent- 
spricht dem Perf. der verwandten Sprachen. Es muss demnach 
auch einmal die gleiche Funktion gehabt haben. Fiir die Ver- 
gangenheit im Verhaltnis zur Gegenwart, woftr jetzt das um- 
schriebene Perf. gilt, erscheint das Prit. in der alteren Sprache 
nicht selten.» (Auch PAULs Beispiel aus dem Got. wollen wir 
spiater noch vornehmen). 

In denselben Bahnen bewegt sich BEHAGHELs Darstellung 
Deutsche Syntax II, § 701 ff. 

Nicht ganz so klar ist die Stellung, die WILMANNS (D. Gr. 
III, 1, § 98) einnimmt. 

Ob wir uns STREITBERG oder ERDMANN (PAUL. und BE- 
HNAGHEL) anschliessen, das hangt wohl zum grossen Teil von 
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der Beurteilung der einzelnen Stellen ab. Eine Auswahl von 
ihnen wollen wir hier genauer betrachten. Wer auch die an- 
deren priifen will, kann sie an der Hand der »Ubersicht» leicht 
auffinden. 

L 8,49 Aéywv adtH Et téedvyxey Hh Duyatynp cov, ph oxdMe 
cov GtSdoxahov gifands du imma patet gadaupnoda dauhtar 
petna; nt dratbet pana latsari ‘und sprach zu ihm: Deine Tochter 
ist gestorben; bemiihe den Meister nicht’ (Luther). Wenn wir 
mit STREITBERG annehmen, dass Wulfila da bei seiner Uber- 
setzung nur die Wahl zwischen der Scylla des Punktes der 
vollendeten Handlung in der Vergangenheit und der Charybdis 
des Prasens hatte, warum entschied er sich nicht lieber doch 
fir das rein zustandliche Prasens wie T 5,6 (fh 5% onatadoa 
Cwoa tédvyxev zh so wisondet in asetiam jah libandei daupa ist 
‘Welche aber in Wolliisten lebst, die ist lebendig tot’)? Die 
Form gadaupnoda erschien ihm also wohl passender als daufa 
ist, vielleicht darum, weil man mit ihr doch noch die Vor- 
stellung der perfektischen Aktionsart erwecken konnte: Zustand 
des Totseins (Hauptvorstellung), hervorgerufen durch den vor- 
ausgegangenen abgeschlossenen Vorgang des Sterbens (Neben- 
vorstellung). | 

L7,33f. éandudev yap “Iwavyyg ... pyte &ptov éotiwy pyte 
sivey mlyvwy, xat Aéyete’ Sampdviov Eyer. EAnjAudey 6 vlog tod avdpw- 
zou €otiov xat mivwv, xat Aéyete...urrvann raihtis 1. ..., nth hlaif 
matjands nth wei drigkands, jah qipip: unhulpon habaip. urrann 
sunus mans matands jah drigkands, jah gipip ...°ist kommen’ 
(Luther). — M11, 11 aphv A€yo Opty, cdx eyiyeptat av yevv7tois 
Yovatnov petcwv "lwavvov tod Bantiotod amen, gipa iswis: ni 
urrats in baurin ginono maisa lohanne pamma daupjandin ‘Unter 
allen, die von Weibern geboren sind, ist nicht aufkommen, der 
grosser sei denn ...’ (Luther). Solche Stellen sprechen wohl fur 
sich selbst; sie waren unverstandlich, wenn die Praterita nicht 
auf die Gegenwart zielten. Hier befindet sich auch in der Nach- 
barschaft des Prateritums jedesmal ein Prasens. Diese haufige 
Erscheinung soll noch an einigen Beispielen veranschaulicht 
werden. 

R 13,8 6 yap ayanwdy tov Etepoy véwov memArpuney mnte 
sael fryop nehundjan, witop usfullida ‘hat das Gesetz er- 


2— 29374. Studia neophiologica 1929. 
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fillet’. Hier schwindet geradezu jeder Sinn, wenn man us- 
Jullida als perfektiven Aorist auffasst statt als Perfektum. — 
Mc 1,15 Aéywv St metAnpwrar 6 xawpds xat Hyycxey H Bactdeta 
tod teod’ petavosite xal mrotevete Ev tH edayyedtw gepands patel 
usfullnoda pata mel jah atnelida stk piudangardi gudis: 
tdreigop jah galaubeip im aiwaggeljon ‘Die Zeit ist erfiillet, 
und das Reich Gottes ist herbeikommen’ (Luther). Waren ws- 
fullnoda und atnehida wirklich nur als perfektive Aoriste zu 
verstehen, dann hatte Wulfila, wenn er nicht ausgesprochen 
schlecht tibersetzen wollte, zu anderen Ausdriicken greifen miis- 
sen; Hyyixevy z. B. hatte er ja durch atsst wiedergeben kon- 
nen wie Mc 4,29 das napéotyxev (8tr napéotyxey 6 tepropds 


unte atist asans). — Ganz ahnlich zu beurteilen ist Mc 14, 42 
éye(pects, &ywpev’ (60d 6 mapadiWoug pe Tyytxev urreisip, gag- 
gam! sai, sa leujands mik atnelwida. — Nicht anders steht 


es z. B. mit Mc 1,38 Gywpev elg tag eyopevag xwpomdaecs, fva 
mai éxet xypvtw’ efg toto yap ébeAyAuda’ saggam du ..., et 
Jah jainar merjau, unte dupe qam. Zur Erklarung des gam 
nimmt STREITBERG — in der Fussnote — Einfluss des ‘ven?’ 
in lat. Texten an. Dieses wenz mag die Wahl des einfachen 
Verbums gzan beeinflusst haben, aber nicht die des Tempus, 
denn gam ist ja, wie unsere »Ubersicht» zeigt, eine tibliche 
Ubertragung von éAyAvda, und eben daraus diirfen wir wohl 
schliessen, dass gam auch perfektisch gebraucht werden konnte. 
— Diese Auffassung hegt offenbar auch ERDMANN, der unter 
seinen Beispielen fiir reine Perfektbedeutung des einfachen Prate- 
ritums J 16, 32 anfuhrt: (600 gpyetac pa xai viv éAndvdev 
sat, gimtph Iwcila jah nu gam ‘die Stunde kommt noch und ist 
schon jetzt da’ (ERDMANN). — Wohl mit Recht fassen auch 
ERDMANN und BEHAGHEL das ustddja Mc 7, 29 perfektisch auf: 
nat ettev adti’ Sta toltow tov Adyow Onaye, e&eAnrAutdev tO Sar- 
wovioyv jak gap du isai: im pis waurdis gagg, ustddja unhulpo 
us dauhtr peinat. 

Als Beispiele von Perfekta, welche die Nachwirkung am 
Subjekt ausdricken, fihren BLASS-DEBRUNNER® ¥ 342 u. a. die 
Stelle an: t 4,7 tov ay@va tov xahov tywviopat, tov Spépoyv te- 
téhexa, tiv miotty tetipyxa. Sollte Wulfila in seiner Uberset- 
zung haifst fo godon haifstida, run ustauh, galaubein ga- 
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fastaida wirklich auf den so wesentlichen Ausdruck dieser 
Nachwirkung vollkommen verzichtet haben? 

Klare Nachwirkung am Objekt finden wir in dem céowxey 
der sieben unter ganastda in der »Ubersicht» verzeichneten 
Stellen. Z. B. Mg, 22 Deapoe, Buyatep’ fh miottg cov céowxéyv 
oe prafster puk dauhtar! galaubeins pema ganasida fuk. Auch 
hier muss wohl in ganasida ein duratives Moment, also perfek- 
tische Aktionsart, stecken. 

Besonders interessant ist J 11,11 f. Dariiber sagt STREITBERG 
(PBB. 15,92 f.): *Ingressiv sind auch aza- und ga-slepan ‘ent- 
schlafen, entschlummern’, d. h. sie bezeichnen den moment des 
eintrittes in den zustand des schlafes. Ein charakteristisches 
beispiel ihrer verwendung, zugleich ein neuer’ beweis fir Wul- 
filas tibersetzerkunst bietet J 11,11. Jesus sagt: AdSapog 6 ¢itos 
Hpov nxexotpytac’ gasaislep ‘er ist entschlummert’. Die bild- 
lichkeit seines wortes nicht fassend, entgegnen die jiinger: « 
nexoipytat, cwiycetat’ jabai slepif hails wairfip ‘wenn er im 
schlafe liegt, wird er genesen’.» — Aber nach STREITSBERGs An- 
sicht bezeichnete ja gasazslep bloss den Moment des Eintritts 
in der Vergangenheit, also nicht dasselbe wie ‘ist entschlum- 
mert’. Sollen wir wirklich Wulfilas grossartige Wiedergabe die- 
ses Gesprachs, die das Original tbertrifft, dadurch herabdricken, 
dass wir gasaislep als perfektiven Aorist auffassen? 

Einen sehr klaren Fall der In-Beziehung-Setzung von Gegen- 
wart und Vergangenheit bietet K 13,2: mpoetpyxa xai mporéyw 
fauraqafp jah aftra fauragatetha. 

Seine Rede abschliessend, sagt Jesus J 16, 33: tatta AchddAyna 
Dty tva év énot elorvyy éyyte. év tH xéopm BAthe Eyete” AAA 
vagcstte, yw evinyxa tov xéopov fata rodida iswis, pet in 
mis gawairpi aigeip ... akel prafsteip isweis, ik gajiukaida 
fana fairhu. 

Auch an diesen Stellen kommen wir ohne die Perfektbedeutung 
der Verba nicht aus. 

Rein zustandlich ist das Verbum Ro9,6 ody olov 68 Ett 
exmemtwnxey 6 Adyosg tod teod affan swepauh niusdraus waurd 
gudis ‘dass Gottes Wort darum aus sei’ (Luther). 

Zu einer rein zustandlichen Vorstellung kann noch ein klarer 


* Wohl Druckfehler fiir: ‘einen neuen’. 
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Hinweis auf die Gegenwart treten wie das ydv (got. 2x) an der 
oben behandelten Stelle (J 16,32) oder J 12, 27: viv } buyy pov 
tetapaxtat nu satwala meina gadrobnoda. Ich glaube, dass 
Wulfila durch den perfektischen Gebrauch von gadrobnoda die 
Farbung des tet&paxtat genau so gut wiedergibt wie Luther: 
‘Jetzt ist meine Seele betriibet'’. 

J15,10 xadwe éym tag évtoAag tod matpd¢g pou tetHpT xa 
wal pévy adtod év tH ayany swaswe tk... fastaida, jah wisa 
mm... ‘gleich wie ich meines Vaters Gebote halte, und bleibe 
in...’ (Luther). — J 15,24 voOv 68 xai Ewpdxace xai peptornasce 
nat ene xai tov matépa pov 7h uu jah gaselun mik jah fijat- 
dedun ...‘... haben sie es gesehen und hassen doch ...’ 
(Luther). An diesen Stellen wirken tethpynxa und peptotnact, 
wie Luther wohl richtig erkannt hat, nahezu intensiv. Wenn 
also die entsprechenden gotischen Prateritalformen nicht zum 
Ausdruck der durativen Gegenwart taugten, warum wahlte hier 
Wulfila nicht Prasentia? 

Besonders noétig ist die perfektische Auffassung des Prate- 
ritums in gewissen Relativsatzen, deren iibergeordneter Satz pra- 
sentisch ist. Vgl. z. B. J 17,9 0d mepi tod xécpou épwtH, aAAS 
mept Wy Sédmxks ror, Ett aol etow wz bz... bidja, ak bt fans 
panset atgaft mis, unte peinal sind. — J 18,11 0 motHpLey 2 
CLowxey jot 6 Tatyp, od ph ml adtd; st7hl fanet gaf mts 
atta... | 

PBB. 15, S. 87 sagt STREITBERG: »... das simplex, nicht 
das compositum Mc1i,2 midAov Gedepévov, éy” 6v cdrw oddsic 
avdpunov xexadinev’ x¢satund L 19, 30 éy Gv ov. mwnote a. 
exadiocy’ wz... sat. Diese tibertragung ist berechtigt, da das 
punctum saliens in der bedingung liegt, dass das fiillen noch 
keinen reiter getragen hat, also vollig unversehrt und unentweiht 
ist; der moment des ‘aufsitzens’ liegt ausserhalb des gesichts- 
kreises.» In beiden Fallen scheint durch das sa¢ eine Beziehung 
zur Gegewart gegeben zu sein. (Vgl. ERDMANN a. a. O. und 
PAUL a. a. O., die Mc 11,2 so erklaren). Diese Auffassung 
steht nicht in grundsatzlichem Gegensatz zu STREITBERGS 
Lehre von der Verwendung der Vorsilben. Beim perfektischen 
Gebrauch des Priteritums werden, wie die »Ubersicht» zeigt, oft 
Komposita verwendet wie beim perfektiven, aber nicht immer. 
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Dies bestarkt mich nur in der schon PBB. 44, S. 417 ff. geausserten 
Vermutung, dass die Unterscheidung der Aktionsarten durch Vor- 
silben im Gotischen nicht rein durchgefiihrt ist. An der ange- 
fiuhrten Stelle habe ich tibrigens auch die Frage aufgeworfen, 
ob wir fiir das Gotische nicht auch ein perfektives s7/axz anneh- 
men k6nnen. 

Fur die perfektische Auffassung der itberwiegenden Mehrzahl 
unserer 177 Pridterita, die griech. Perfekta wiedergeben, sprechen 
aber noch andere Umstande. 

J 18,37 heisst es: éyw slg todto Yeyéwwypar xai sig todto 
élyjAuda ele tov xdopcv fva paptupyjow tH adybeta 2h du fpamma 
gabaurans im jah du pamma qam m famma fairhau ... 
Sollte wirklich Wulfila das yeyévvy.at durativ, aber das éAjAuda 
perfektiv wiedergegeben haben? Sollen wir titberhaupt anneh- 
men, dass in Wulfilas Verbalsystem die aktive einfache Ver- 
gangenheitsform niemals dieselbe Aktionsart haben konnte wie 
die passive Verbindung von Part. Perf. + finiter Form von vwwzsan? 

Noch beweiskraftiger scheint mir der Umstand, dass Wulfila 
wiederholt das griechische Prasens durch das Prateritum wie- 
dergibt,’ z. B. J 8,42 éym ... é% tod decd ectAtov xat Fxw wr- 
raun jah qam; L15,27 6 6& eizsy adtm Ett 6 adedndg cov 
ize. gap ... fpatet... gam; Mc 8,3 twe¢ yap adtOv paxpddev 
jzovaty sumai raihtis ise fairrapro gemun. Diese Ubertragung 
begegnet durchaus nicht nur bei #xw. J 6, 32 03 Mwofs Sé6wxev 
Outy tov Gptov éx tod cdpavod, aA’ 6 catip pou Stdwoaty 
Sptyv ... m2 Moses gaf iswis hlaif ..., ak atta mems gaf 
iswts ...; J6,37 nav 6 St6waty po 6 naryp all fate: gaf mis 
alta*?; J8,45 é@yw G& Et thy aAyderav A€yun, od meoteveTé ror 
ip tk, patet sunja rodida, ni galauberp mis; J 19, 4 We zw 
outy adtov Ew, (va yv@te Ett év avt@ ovdemtay attiav ebploxw 
ct wuitelp patet m mma nt atnohun fatrino bigat,; J11,28 6 &e- 
CaGxahog TAaPEGTLY xal Gwvet oe /assarcis gam jah haitip puk; 
th 3,4 nenofdaney ... Ett & mapayyeAAopeyv Syitv xal morcite 


*GL. § 180, Anm. 2; STOLZENBURG a. a. O. S. 360f.; KAPTEIJN 


a. a. O. S. 320. 
7 Die ganze Stelle J 6, 36—38 ist von unserem Standpunkt aus sehr 
lehrreich. — Wenn STREITBERG PBB.15, 151 die zu seiner Theorie nicht 


passenden Ubersetzungen von éwpaxa aus einer »Verschiebung» der Ak- 
uonsart erklaren will, kann man thm nicht recht folgen. Vgl. PBB. 44, 417 f. 
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%ai Tojocete gatrauam ... et patel anabudum iswis, jah taujip 
Jah taujan habaip; k 1,4 6 nmapaxaroyv has sact gaprafstida 
uns; T 5,18 A€yet yao Hh ypaen gap auk gamelcins; G4,9 vidv 
68 yvdvteg Dedv ... mis Entatpegete TaAw exi ta dodeviy xal 
TW atotyeta ... harwa gawandidedup iswis aftra du.. 

GL. erwahnen ferner den Gebrauch des Prateritums fiir das 
griech. Prasens »in Zeitangaben, wo der Gote statt des Punktes, 
bis zu welchem etwas geschieht, vielmehr den Punkt annimmt, 
seit wann etwas geschehen ist». Beispiele: J 14,9 tocodtoy 
ypovov pe Onov elpe swalaud melis mip iswis was, Mc 
8,2 onmrayyviGonar éxi tov Syhov, Eu Hoy Apépaet ctpets 
Tpocpevovaty por xual oun Eyovow tt gaywow zufecrmnoda du 
pizal managein, unte pu dagans prins mip mis wesun jah ni 
haband ...; L15 29 tocctta Ety GovAcbw aor xai oddénote 
évtoAry cov mapiAtov swa filu jere skalkinoda pus jah ni... 
ufariddja; Ci1,9 aE Ho Hpepasg Hxovoapev, od navépeda 
brép bwav mpocevydpeve: fram Pamma daga et hausidedum, 
nt Wwetlatdedum faur rss bidjandans. Man beachte, dass 
hier die Angabe des ‘Seit wann? ein Verbum im Prateritum 
nach sich zieht (vgl. auch KAPTEYN, S. 264). In solchen Satzen 
pflegt bekanntlich der Englander wie der Skandinavier das Per- 
fekt zu verwenden. Wir vergleichen die Stellen in einem engl. 
und einem schwed. Bibeltext: J14,9 Have I been so long tine 
with you; S& lang tid har jag varit hos eder; ‘Solange bin ich 
bei euch’ (Luther). Mc 8,2 dbccause they have now been with me 
three days: ty det ar redan tre dagar som de hava drojt kvar 
hos mig; lier auch Luther: ‘haben... beharret’. L 15, 29 (these 
many years do I serve thee) t sé manga ar har jag nu tjanat 
dig; ‘diene ich dir’ (Luther). C1,9 (do not cease) Allt ifrin den 
dag da vi fingo hora harom hava vi darfor ... ike upphort 
att bedja for Eder... ‘hoéren wir nicht auf’ (Luther). 

Es ist wohl nicht zu kihn, nun den Schluss zu ziehen: 
Wenn Wulfila in diesen Fallen das Prateritum verwendet 
hat, so muss dies genau dasselbe ausgedriickt haben wie das 
Perfekt des Englischen und der skandinavischen Sprachen. 
Nehmen wir aber diese Praterita ohne Beziehung zur Gegenwart 
hin, so sind sie vollkommen sinnlos. 

Schliesslich verweise -ich darauf, dass doch auch in dem 
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ustauh am Ende von R, K, k, E, G, C, Th und th eine Be- 
ziehung zur Gegenwart legen muss. 

Nach all dem darf man wohl ruhig sagen, dass das gotische 
Prateritum nicht nur ein Ersatz fir Aorist und Imperfekt war, 
sondern oft auch noch richtiges idg. Perfekt. 


6. Auffalligkeiten bei der got. Wiedergabe des griech. 
Perfekts. 


Es obliegt uns nun, einige auffallige Beispiele der »Uber- 
sicht» zu erklaren. Wir nehmen zunachst IA b) vor. Warum 
Wulfila T 5,8 szwd?p gebraucht, ist umso schwerer zu sagen, 
als die Etymologie des Wortes dunkel ist. Aber das Prateritum 
ist gar nicht belegt, hat also vielleicht nicht existiert. — Uber 
die Mediopassivformen affetanda und galausjada will ich mich 
nicht in Vermutungen verlieren, einen tberzeugenden Grund 
fur ihre Wahl weiss ich nicht anzufihren. — Wenn J 5, 45 fiir 
FAntnate wenerp erscheint, wahrend in den Briefen 3mal wexzda 
bzh. wentdcdum fir die entsprechenden griech. Perfektformen 
auftritt, so liegt der Grund in der Doppeldeutigkeit des griech. 
Verbums; éAnifety konnte ebensogut ‘ich hoffe’ wie ‘ich setze 


meine Hoffnung auf...’ bedeuten, #Amtxa ‘ich habe gehofft’ 
wie ‘ich habe meine Hoffnung auf ... gesetzt’ = ‘hoffe’; vel. 
BLASS-DEBRUNNER § 341. — Die auffallige Prasensform gasazh7p 


J 14,7 dirfte sich so erklaren, dass sich ein fram himma nicht 
gut mit gasehup verbinden liess. Wenn also Wulfila xat an’ 
Gott yivwwoxete avtov xai Ewokxate durch jah fan fram himma 
kunnup ima jah gasaihip ina wbersetzt, so ware man eher ge- 
neigt, in dem ga- einen Ausdruck, der auf die Zukunft zielt, 
zu erblicken. Aber gerade bei sazvan entspricht der Gebrauch 
des ga- nicht immer dem, was man mit Ricksicht auf die Ak- 
tionsart erwartet. 

Wenn man (»Ubersicht» IA b) 1 und IIb) 1) findet, dass 
gotyxey bald durch s/andip, bald durch gastof wiedergegeben 
wird, so ware man versucht, in der Verbindung von STREIT- 
BERGs Aktionsarten-Theorie mit der perfektischen Auffassung 
des Prdateritums die Erklarung fiir diese Doppelheit zu suchen. 
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Da namlich stamdan durativ, aber gastandan perfektiv (nach 
STREITBERG ingressiv und effektiv) war, konnte das — von mir 
im Gegensatz zu STREITBERG angenommene — perfektische 
Prateritum des Perfektivums wohl nahezu gleichwertig mit dem 
Prasens des Durativums verwendet werden; zwischen ‘ist stehen 
geblieben’ und ‘steht da’ ist der Unterschied nicht sehr gross. 
Diese Bedeutungsahnlichkeit zweier durativer Formen ko6nnte zu 
einem Promiscue-Gebrauch von standifp und gastof gefuhrt haben. 
Aber es scheint doch ein kleiner Unterschied zu bestehen. Man 
vergleiche die Stellen! Einerseits: L 8,20 xat anyyyéAy ad<@ 
St. H pytye sev xat of avedvol cov Eotyxacw éfw tev oe té- 
hovtes fatei ... standand — reinste durative Gegenwart: ‘ste- 
hen jetzt draussen’. — t2,19 6 pévtor otepsds Depédtog tod Deod 
gatyxev standif ‘der feste Grund Gottes bestehet’ (fiir alle Zeit). 
— Anderseits: J 8,44 éxetveg avikgmnoxtévog an apye 
nat év ti aAydela ody Eotyxev pains mianamaurprja was fram 
frumistja jah in sunjat ni gastofb. “Vier kann die Zeitbestim- 
mung auch auf das zweite Verb eingewirkt haben. — Ferner: 
RII, 20 tH amotia écexraciyaay, ov Ge tH mloter Eotyxx¢, 17) 
Sbyroppdver, &AAe yoBob ungalaubcinat usbruknodedun, ip pu 
galaubeinat gastost; nt huget hauhaba, ak ogs. Dem Lutherschen 
‘du stehest aber durch den Glauben’ konnen wir erklarend hin- 
zufiigen: »wenigstens bis zu diesem Augenblick, doch dieser 
Zustand kann sich sofort andern. Darum»: ‘Sei nicht stolz, son- 
dern furchte dich’. — k1, 24 ti yap mioter Eatynate unte ga- 
laubcinat gastopup wirde nach dieser Erklarung allerdings eine 
etwas andere Farbung erhalten als K 15,1 tO evayyéAuy ... év 
@ xat gotyxate fate? atwaggell...im pammel jah standip. Aber 
diese Verschiedenartiykeit der Auffassung beider Stellen durch 
Wulfila ist immerhin nicht ausgeschlossen. 

Die Doppelheit Auauup eyvoxace (-Ubers.» ITA a)) und wf- 
hunpes tyvonasg, ufkunpedum eyvoxapev (»Ubers.» IIb) 2) ist 
leicht zu verstehen, wenn man da Avauan durativ als ‘kennen’, 
‘ufkunnan aber ingressiv als ‘kennen lernen’ auffasst. Vel. 
J 8,55 ovx yvmxate antdév nz kunuup ma, dagegen J 14,9 tocodtoyv 
ypévoyv pst Spmy elt, xat odn Eyvwxde pe swalaud melis mip 
wis was, jah ni ufkunpes mik ‘and du hast mich nicht kennen 
gclernt’. Auf gleiche Weise lassen sich auch die Stellen er- 
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klaren, wo ufkunpedum vorkommt. Auf den ersten Blick mag 
dies nicht zutreffen fiir k 5,16: ef 6& éyvwxapsy xata odpxa 
Xprotév, AAG viv odxétt yivMoxoney 24 jabar ufkunpedum bi letka 
Nristu, akeit nu ni fpanaseibs ni kunnum, Luther: ‘und ob wir 
auch Christum gekannt haben nach dem Fleisch, so kennen wir 
ihn doch jetzt nicht mehr’. Aber Wulfila konnte wohl auch die 
Auffassung vertreten: ‘und wenn wir auch Christus kennen ge- 
lernt haben nach dem Fleisch ...’ 

Ein Unterschied lasst sich auch fiir die verschiedenartige Uber- 
setzung von daytéotyxev ins Feld fiihren. Einerseits: Rog, 19 
tH) yxp BovAypatt adtod tie avbkéotyxev; unte wiljin is has and. 
standip ‘Wer kann seinem Willen widerstehn’ (Luther). — An- 
derseits: R13,2 6 avtttacadwevog tH eFoucia tH tod teod 
Satayy aviéotyxey sa andstandands waldufnja gudis garaideinat 
andstof. Damit scheint Wulfila ausdriicken zu wollen: ‘der hat 
sich damit widersetzt’. Vielleicht ist ubrigens die Stelle durch 
das resistit der altlat. Bibel beinflusst. — t 4,15 Atay yap av- 
Bdéiotyxev tots Fyetéporg Adyous filu auk andstop unsaraim waur- 
dam ‘denn er hat unseren Worten sehr widerstanden’ (Luther). 
Also wirklich ein Unterschied der Zeitstufe. : 

Nun sind noch die Ubertragungen von oi8a durch hunpes 
und oiSapev durch kunfedum (»Ubers.» II a)) zu erkliren. 

t3,15 “ai bu and Boécoug ta lepk yoappata olda¢g jah 
patet us barniskja wethos bokos kunfes. Hier darf ich mich 
wohl einfach mit einem Hinweis auf S. 22 und S. 24 be- 
gniigen. — J6,42 ody odtég eottv ‘Iyaot¢ 6 vlég ‘TIwory, od 
Fpels otdapev tov matépa xai thy pytépa; frses weis kunpedum 
attan jah atfpeine Vielleicht schwingt auch hier eine Vor- 
stellung wie szwalaud melis, swa filu jcre mit. Aber ich gestehe, 
dass das eine blosse Vermutung ist; non liquet. 


7. Zeugnis der anderen g. Sprachen. 


Wenn wir angenommen haben, dass im got. Prateritum noch 
vielfach die Bedeutung des idg. Perfekts fortlebe, so stimmt 
dies auch zu dem Zeugnis der anderen g. Sprachen. Meister 
HlewagastiR konnte gewiss mit seinem gafaz7do eine zwischen 


‘) 
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ihm und dem goldenen Horn bestehende Beziehung ausdriik- 
ken, und entsprechend sind auch die meisten anderen Prate- 
ritalformen in den urnordischen Runeninschriften zu deuten. 
Dass auch noch bei Are das einfache Prateritum mitunter sogar 
die unmittelbare Beziehung des Erzahlers zu seinen Gewahrs- 
mannern ausdrickt, habe ich in Studier tillagnade Axel Kock 
S. 257 f. gezeigt. Fiir das Altenglische ist ebenfalls das Fort- 
leben des Prateritums im Sinne eines alten Perfekts bezeugt, 
s. z. B. WCLFING, Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des 
Grossen II § 411 a. Ein Beispiel fir viele: of elldra manna 
segenum we geleornodon pat we her writap (= didicimus) 
Beda, hg. von SMITH, 472, 5. Fir das Deutsche geben die zi- 
tierten Handbiicher eine Menge Material an, z. B. Hildebr. 1 
tk gthorta dat seggen, Otfr. 112,31 thas wort ward hera ... 
Joh nu but in uns; Iw. 21 ein ritter ... tihte adits mere; 
Tasso V 603 f. Und wenn der Mensch in semner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir em Gott, su sagen, wie ih leide. 


8. Unser Ergebnis und die Geschichte der g. Prateri- 
talformen. 


Das schlupfrige Gebiet der Formengeschichte des g. Prate- 
ritums will ich hier nicht betreten. Aber nach Verwendung und 
Bedeutung unterscheiden sich im Gotischen die etwa aus Aorist 
oder Imperfekt tbernommenen Prateritalformen nicht von den 
sicheren Perfektformen. Ein gaseleun und ein gasah’ stehen auf 
derselben Stufe. Auch zwischen starken und schwachen Verben 
ist ein Unterschied dieser Art nicht wahrzunehmen. Wenn ich 
aber meine, glaubhaft gemacht zu haben, dass im gotischen 
Prateritum neben den Funktionen des alten Aorists und Im- 
perfekts auch noch die des alten Perfekts fortlebt, so kann man 
dies recht gut mit der vielfach behaupteten Aufnahme von 
Aorist-(Imperfekt-)Formen in das System des g. Prateritums in 
Einklang bringen: Wohl ist im Gotischen ein Bedeutungsunter- 
schied zwischen urspriinglich aoristischen (imperfektischen) und 
perfektischen Prateritalformen nicht mehr vorhanden, aber das 
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Ergebnis der Mischung, das g. Prateritum als solches, erfillt 
neben den Aufgaben des Aorists und Imperfekts oft auch noch 
die des alten Perfekts. 


Wenn ich auch hier gegen eine Auffassung STREITBERGs 
Stellung nehmen musste, so mochte ich doch mit grosster Dank- 
barkeit feststellen, dass auch diese bescheidene Untersuchung 
aus dem Boden hervorgegangen ist, der urbar gemacht wurde 


durch STREITBERG. 
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Etymological Notes. 


2. Malton Y (NR). 


The forms of this name show most remarkable variation. 
We may mention MWaaliun c. 1130, Maltune DB, Mealton 1191, 
WWiauton’ 1200, Malton 1204, Meauton, -tun 1218 etc., Alelton 
1294 etc. See further PNNR. 

Dr. SMITH says the name should be taken together with J/adal- 
tune 1148 for Melton on the Hill Y (WR) and explains both 
from OE meeJdel ‘speech’. But it is surely obvious that Melton 
cannot be so explained. It is Medcltone, Middeltun, Mideltone 
DB, Methylton 1252, A[cuton 1269. The etymology suggested 
by MoorRMAN and GOODALL (OK AMddeltin) is the only pos- 
sible one for this name, even if A/ada/tune 1148 seems to offer 
difficulties. As regards J/a/ton, OF Medeltin leaves forms such 
as JMealton, Mialton unexplained. 

When I read the proofs of the North Riding volume, I sug- 
vested to Dr. SMITH that the curious @-forms of A/el/ton and 
alton are due to Scandinavian influence, and that J/a/ton, like 
Melton, goes back to OF Aiddeltin, I suggested that we might 
have an instance of the phenomenon known as »tiljevning», 
which is so common in Norwegian, 1.e. that an OScand Medal- 
fun, Which had been substituted for OK A/tddcltin, became A/a- 
Jaltin owing to assimilation of the e of the first syllable to the 
a af the second. Against this it is to be objected, however, 
that there are hardly any traces of *tiljevning> at so early a 
date, and also that we should not really expect to find this 
typically Norwegian phenomenon in the Malton district. 

I have now a different explanation to offer, but I still think 
the curious a-forms are due to Scandinavian influence. The base 
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of Melton and Malton 1 take to be OE Middeltun, a very com- 
mon name. This was made into MeJdaltin by Scandinavians, 
who substituted the common Scandinavian medal for OE mzddel. 
This sort of adaptation has often taken place. Melton Sf is 
WMiddilton by the side of Aledeltone in a charter of 1060 (Thorpe, 
590 f.), and Melton Mowbray Le is doubtless an analogous case. 

My theory is that MMadal-, which is at the back of ME 
Madal-, Maal-, Mal-, is due to substitution of OE ea for a 
Scand diphthong ¢a, which had developed from e before the a@ 
of the second syllable. This ea later became Scand za and ja. 
The stage ¢a is, of course, never evidenced in Scandinavian 
sources, but it is a necessary stage between e¢ and the later 7a. 
On the other hand, the OE ¢a which I suppose was substituted 
for Scand ea, became by regular development ME a. The 
change of e to ea and ja is well evidenced just in the word 
medal, which frequently occurs in place-names, as MeJda/by, later 
Mellby etc. Forms such as Miedhelby are often found in early 
Danish and Swedish records. I mention Myethelby 1319 for 
Melby in Sjzlland (Acta Pontificum Danica 1), Myethelby 1405 
for Melby (Erslev, Danmarks breve fra middelalderen), Mielby 
1388, Myethilby 1426 for Mzlby in Scania (ib.), Myelby 1447 
for Mjellby in Halland (ib.). FALKMAN, Ortuamnen i Skane, p. 
246, mentions such forms as Myatholby 1310, Miethilby 1395 
(now Mellby). Meltofte in Laaland (Denmark) is Myeltofte 1390 
(ERSLEV, of. cit.). These forms (Wethel- etc.) go back to ear- 
lier Afzadal- and still earlier A7Zedal.. 

We have every reason to suppose that the form with frac- 
ture was used also by the Danes in England, at one time prob- 
ably in the intermediate form J/eadal-. It would almost be re- 
markable if a name such as Mcadaltiin should not occasionally 
have been borrowed back by English people as OF Meadaltin, 
which would have given ME JA/ade/tun. Forms such as Mral- 
fon, Miauton may well represent a later development of J/ea- 
Jaltin, something like A/radaltin.' 

There is hardly anything to object @ priori to such a theory 
as that here advanced, but the explanation may seem too theo- 


' For an alternative explanation of this difficult name, see Antiquity, 
vol. Ill p. 374. — The Editor. 
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retical, unless we can find analogous instances. One is actually 
quoted in PNNR, though not in a sufficiently clear form. There 
is in Yorkshire a hill called Shawm Rigg. I have suggested in 
IPM i, p. 92, that the first element of this name is OScand 
hialur, But in an early source the hill is called Halmerigg 
(1214—22). Dr. SMITII in his addenda accepts my derivation, 
but does not explain the curious a. I believe Ha/me- is due to 
substitution of OF Healm- for OScand Healm-, an early stage 
of Hralm-. OE Healn- gave ME Hlalm- regularly. 

There are in Lincolnshire two curious names, which are 
doubtless related to each other and which seem to be derived 
from or contain OScand &vo/r ‘a keel, a ridge, especially one 
which separates two rivers or districts’. They are (East and 
West) Keal and Withcall. This derivation has actually been 
suggested by Streatfeild, Lzwcolushire and the Danes, p. 171. 
Also Kelham Nt appears to be derived from this word, but may 
be disregarded here. 

Keal appears in early sources as Estrecale, Westrecale DB, 
Cal’, Oustcal’ 1114—8 Li S, Cales, Chales, Kales, Kela, Keles 
12th DC, Aeles 1202 Ass. East and West Keal are at each end 
of a short ridge. 

Withcall is Wrdcale, Wrchale DB, Vitcala 1114—8 Li S, 
Withcale Hy 2 Subsidy (MS), H%dcale, Withcala, -kale ete. 
12th DC. The place is in a valley between two long project- 
ing ridges. I derive the name from OScand w7dkiolr or vid- 
kilir ‘wooded ridge or ridges’. 

In Keal forms with @ are common in early records, but are 
later given up. In Withcall only a@-forms have been noticed, 
and they have prevailed. 

But there are certain difficulties to be overcome. Azo/r is 
a u-stem, and the ON inflexion was 4vo/r, gen. kvalar, dat. k7/1, 
acc. Azol, plur. nom. Avr, gen. kiala, dat. krolum, acc. ktolu. 
Only the genitive forms would show the za-forms from which 
the English a@a-forms could be derived. 

We might here make use of the theory advanced by Pro- 
fessor AXEL Kock, Svensk Lyudhistoria, § 1052, that in a re- 
latively unstressed position zo tends to pass into za. Already 
in runic inscriptions are found such forms as OSwed Porbzarn, 
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Esbtarn, ODan Asbiarn, Aupbtarn for -bzorn. It is true -dzarn 
has been explained by others as due to influence from the gen- 
itive -dtarnar. If Professor KOCK is right, we should get an 
excellent explanation of the regular @ in Wothcall, and for Keal 
we may point to the fact that the name was frequently used in 
the compounds Oustcal’ etc. (OScand Aust-, Westktol-). 

However, I think the genitive forms alone are sufficient to 
account for the English forms. Scandinavian place-names often 
appear in the old genitive form. It is enough to refer to such 
names as Sala, Uppsala. In Scandinavian the preposition Z/ 
governs the genitive, and there were many other cases where 
the genitive of place-names was used. Either Aea/, -cal/ repre- 
sent an QOScand gen. fala plur., or a new nominative form 
was formed from the genitive forms (47a/r instead of £io/r). The 
probability is perhaps that the names contain the genitive plural. 
In the case of Keal the plural form would be easily explained 
from the fact that there were two places with the name. With- 
call may have been called ‘the wooded ridges’ on account of 
the two ridges between which the place is. The normal early 
form in -cale seems to suggest a disyllabic base. 

My theory is then that Aeal and Withcall go back to a 
Scand &zal-, from keal-, which was adopted as late OE Ccal- 
and became ME Cal/.. In the case of Keal we have to assume 
that a form derived from A£7zo/- (perhaps the dat. plur. 4/o/um) 
was alternatively used and that this gave ME Aée/e, which ulti- 
mately prevailed. 

It is possible that some of the Barnbys and Barmbys are 
also examples in point. Barnby on Don Y (WR) is BSar- 
nchi DB (see further BJORKMAN, Zur englischen Namenkunde). 
Barmby on the Marsh Y (ER) is Barnabi, Bernabi c. 1050 
YCh 9, Barnebi DB. BJORKMAN, discussing the first-mentioned 
name, wonders if it may not contain the Scand pers. name 
biarni, but does not suggest an explanation of the early English 
forms in a. I think it very likely that the said Barnby and 
Barmby have as first element either OScand Bzarni or OScand 
Biorn (gen. Biarnar). As regards ME Barnebi for Scand Brar- 
narby | refer to my explanation in IPN i, 61 f. 
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3. Some Lincolnshire place-names. 


a. The Isle of Axholme. 


The name appears as Haxeholm 1114-8 Li S, Aazholm 
1191 (?), Haaryholm 1255 BM, Hazt-, Haxholm 1275 RH. 

The etymology of Axholme is simple in so far as it is ob- 
viously a compound with the name Haxey as first element. 
The loss of the initial H7- is due to dissimilation. The element 
holm is here used of a fairly large island as it is in Bornholm. 
The etymology of the name Haxey is not quite so simple. The 
name appears as Achescia DB (bis), Haxate, Haxia |p) Hy 2 
Gilb, Haxay Hy 3 BM, Haxsaz 1275 RH, Haxere 1298 Ipm. 
Haxey is very likeley an earlier name of the Isle of Axholme, 
and the latter name is really tautological. But Haxey is only 
known as the name of a village in Axholme. The first element 
is a personal name, but we may hesitate between an OScand 
flakr', known in Old Norse at least as a by-name, and an un- 
recorded OE Hec or Hecc, a side-form of OE Haca, Hecca. 
I am inclined to prefer the second alternative. The DB Ac/he- 
seta tells in favour of it. 


b. Bytham. 


Castle and Little Bytham are on an arm of the river Glen. 
The name appears at Bytham c. 1066 Thorpe 594, Bzntham 
(thrice), Bztham (thrice), Westé7tham (thrice) DB, Bzham 1202 Ass, 
Lytham, Biham 1275 RH. Little Bytham sometimes appears as 
Bilhjamel, Bihamel with the French diminutive ending -e/, as in 
RH. The interchange of the forms with and without »# before 
the ¢ is curious and may well be of importance for the etymo- 
logy. As Bzutham occurs no less than thrice, it can hardly be 
disregarded. On the other hand “y74am cannot well have lost 
an 2 before ¢ or “#4. The interchange of forms may be explained 
if we assume that Luvtham is due to metathesis of Bztvham or 
the like. This metathesis might be analogous to that of // to 
/p (in bold etc.) or it might be a Norman mispronunciation. 


™ Probably the first element of Haxby Y. 
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If Bzutham is on the whole trustworthy, it gives a way of ex- 
plaining the curious name Aytham. 1 suggest that the first 
element is OE dytme, bypme, dbypne fem. ‘bottom, head of a 
dale’. This would suit topographically. An OE Bytmham or 
Bytnham (or Bypm-, Bypnham) would easily have lost the nasal 
between ¢ and #. The usual form Bytham would then offer no 
difficulties. 


c. Casewick. 


Casewick Hall is in Uffington parish near the Welland. The 
name is Casuic DB, Casewyc 1275 RH. In IPN i, p. 64, I have 
explained Scopwick Li (Scapevtc DB) as a Scandinavianised 
form of OE Scéapwic ‘sheep farm’. I would now suggest that 
Casewick is a similar Scandinavianised form of OE Césewic 
‘cheese farm’ and identical with Cheswick, Chiswick. I have 
also suggested that Keswick Cu, Nf etc. is identical in origin. 
Keswick near Norwich is Chesew7c DB. Keswick Nf near Bacton 
is Casewic c 1050 Crawford Ch, Casewyk 1381 BM, Kesewzke 
1316 FA. Some forms of this latter would seem to show the 
same form in a as Casewick Li. Cf. also Casewzc YCh 1868 
for Keswick Y(WR). 

But this theory is open to a certain objection, which ought 
to be discussed. OE scéa#, ciese ought in the dialect of Lin- 
colnshire to appear as scép, cése. The @ af Scopwick and Case- 
wick is not what we should expect. I can see no other ex- 
planation than this. As OE @ in many cases corresponded to 
OScand @, as in OE /étan, wet as against OScand /ata, vatr, 
a Scand @ was sometimes substituted for OF ¢, when an English 
word was adopted. BJORKMAN, Scandinavian Loan-words, p. 10 ff., 
suggests that in some cases a_ similar substitution has taken 
place, when a word was borrowed by the English from Scan- 
dinavians. Thus OScand Svezzu seems to have been Anglicised 
into OE Swan, because OE 4@ often corresponded to OScand ez. 
OScand draumr may have been made into OE dréam, because 
ea often corresponded to OScand au. The same kind of sub- 
stitution could take place when Scandinavians adopted words or 
names from the English. 

If this is right, we have to assume that in Casewick the 

329374. Studia neophilologica 1989. 
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originally long @ did not pass into g, but was preserved as @. 
This preservation of @ is quite common in Lincolnshire in names 
of Scandinavian origin, as in Aby, Ailby, Aisby, etc. On this 
phenomenon I refer to my remarks in Léferts, iii, 157. 


d. Haugham. 


This name appears as Hecham DB, 1202 Ass, Hacham 
1190 P, 13th BM, 1275 RH, Hagham 13th BM and commonly. 
The early forms show that the first element cannot be OE haga. 
Now the place is in a fairly high situation, over 330 feet above 
sea-level. I therefore suggest that the name goes back to OE 
Heahham ‘high village’ and is a doublet of the common Higham, 
In the OE dialect of Lincolnshire the form would be Héhham, 
with smoothing of éa to @, or else Héehham, with smoothing 
to ¢. I take it that the form was H@éhhadm. Here & would be 
apt to be shortened to @, and OE Hehham developed, whence 
ME Hagham. But @ might alternatively remain long. This 
explains the sideform Hecham. 


e. Haydor. 


The name does not show much variation in early sources. 
It is Hetdure, Haidure DB, Hezdure, -dur 1202 Ass etc. The 
second element is clearly OE duru ‘a door’. The name recalls 
Lodore Cu (Laghedure 1211 FC ii, 576), which means ‘the low 
door’, and still more the old name of High Lodore Cu, which 
is Hegedure ‘the high door’ in FC ii, 576. Collingwood, Lake 
District History, p. 99, explains Lodore as ‘the lower gap’ in 
the ridge between Watendlath and Borrowdale. 

I take it that Haydor is identical with Hegedure in Cu. 
The place is north-east of Grantham on the slope of a ridge 
along which the great Ermine Street runs. There is now a road 
from Haydor across the ridge and Ermine Street and past Welby 
and Londonthorpe to Grantham. This road runs in a little 
pass. I take it that Haydor really refers to this pass, though 
it is a few miles east of it. ‘The high door’ would be a suit- 
able name for the pass. I take the OE form to have been 
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Heahduru, whence Héhduru, ME Hatdure. We may compare 
neighbour from neahgebir. 


f. Holland (division). 


Holland is the south-eastern part of Lincolnshire. The coun- 
try is very low-lying and was anciently to a great extent fen. 
The name appears as Hozland, Hotlant DB, Hotlanda 12th DC, 
Howland’ 1202 Ass, Holand 1369 BM. 

The forms adduced show that the name cannot contain OE 
hol ‘hollow’, as we might have supposed, or OE fo/t. The first 
element can hardly be anything else than OE df ‘a spur of 
land’, as in Down-, Upholland La, for which early forms show 
the curious spelling Hoz/and. The difficulty about this deriva- 
tion is that the district is so low-lying, that one would not ex- 
pect its name to mean ‘the land at the spur of land’. The Aah 
must in this case refer to a very slight rise over the fen. The 
derivation suggested, however, is rendered very probable by the 
fact that one of the wapentakes in Holland has a name containing 
OE hoh, viz. Elloe: Elleho DB. This name means ‘the spur 
of land of Ella’. I take it that Holland was originally the land 
round the 40h called Ellanhoh. It is possible that this spur of 
land was once called simply //oA and later got the distinguish- 
ing addition /é/an-. If the meeting-place of the district was 
called Hoh, Holand would mean the land whose meeting-place 
was at Hoh. 


g. Horncastle. 


It is probably generally supposed that Horncastle (Horne- 
castre IDB) means ‘the fort of Horn or Hornt’. This is a pos- 
sible derivation. I think it 1s more probable, however, that the 
first element is an OE korna or horne meaning ‘a corner’. 
Horncastle is in a tongue of land between the rivers Bain and 
Waring. A meaning ‘the fort in the tongue of land’ would be 
eminently suitable. 

The OE horna or horne is found as a place-name, in the 
early form of Horn Ru: (to dam ham on) Hornan 852 (c 1200) 
BCS 464. As the charter has forms such as allum, higuum, 
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@t Lahcotuim, sweolcum, the form Hornan cannot be taken to 
be a late form of Hornum. It must be the dat. sing. of a weak 
horna or horne, a derivative of orn. Horn is in a narrow 
valley, which makes a sharp bend a mile or so above the place. 
This bend or curving valley I take to have been originally 
Florna. 

The same word is found in Warehorne K, which appears 
as Werahorna 830 BCS 396, (xt) Werhornan 1032 Thorpe p. 329. 
Warehorne is near the Great Military Canal, which has suc- 
ceeded the old river Lemen (cf. ERN, p. 243). The Canal makes 
a bend just at the place, and we may take it to be very prob- 
able that the bend made by the old river was sharper than that 
of the present canal. The first element of Warehorne is very 
likely OE wer ‘a weir’. 

It is quite possible that Tamhorn St contains the same 
horna, but there are not sufficiently early forms to prove that 
it is not forn. The earliest form I know is 7amahore DB. Of 
course /orva may also be the source of various other names, as 
Horne Sr, Horning Nf (see PN zg). Also Horninghold Le 
(Horniwale DB) at least more likely means ‘the wold of the 
people in the bend or curved valley’ than ‘the wold of the people 
of Horn’. Horninghold is in the valley of a stream that runs 
in a wide curve. But the base in this and some other names 
may be /oru, not horna. 


h. Kesteven. 


Kesteven is the name of a division of Lincolnshire, the south- 
western part of the county. The name appears as Ccoftlefne 
c 1000 (late transcript) Ethelwerd (here used as the name of a 
wood), Chetstcven DB. Later forms are of no importance for 
the etymology. I have suggested in IPN i, p. 21, that Ac? is 
British céfo- (Welsh coed) ‘wood’. Ethelwerd’s form is no doubt 
misread for Cetstefue. 1 suppose the south-western part of 
Lincolnshire, which was probably wooded, was in pre-English 
and Old English times known as C¢¢ ‘the forest’ in contra- 
distinction to the low-lying, mostly marshy south-eastern part, 
which is now known as Holland. The second element of 
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Kesteven 1 take to be OScand stefua, which really means ‘a 
meeting’, but may have come to be used of a district with a 
common »thing». Such a sense-development would have nothing 
remarkable. We may point to the fact that Scand wdpuatak, 
which meant ‘a vote of consent expressed by waving or brand- 
ishing weapons, a vote or resolution of a deliberative assembly’ 
has given rise to the English wapentake ‘a hundred’. I suppose 
the name Kesteven was formed by Scandinavians from an earlier 
name Cet, to which was added ON stefna. OE Cet ought to 
have given ME Chet. The K- is due to Scandinavian influence. 
It should be added that C%- in DB means &. 

But it may well be asked if the enigmatic name Ketton in 
Rutland is not connected in some way or other with the first 
element of Kesteven. Ketton is on the river Chater not far 
from the border of Kesteven. It is only three or four miles 
from Stamford. Ketton is Chetene DB, Keten 12th BM, Ketene 
1199 FF, 1275 RH. I take this name to be an old name of 
the Chater, the second element being OE éa ‘river’. The second 
element was later lost in exactly the same way as in Whitton 
Li from Witenaz DB, Witena Li S, Whiten, Witen 1275 f. RH. 
It only remains to explain the first element of Ketton. I ven- 
ture the suggestion that it is a folk-name derived from Ce 
(= Kesteven), e. g. an OE Cétan ‘the dwellers in the Kesteven 
district’. Ketton would be Cétena éa, which might conceivably 
mean ‘the boundary river of the Kesteven district’. We should 
have to assume that the northern part of Rutland once be- 
longed to Kesteven, a very reasonable assumption. The A- of 
Ketton, instead of the Ch- we should expect, would again be 
due to Scandinavian influence. It is just possible that the pre- 
sent river name Chater is not merely an antiquary’s invention, 
but retains a memory of the original palatal. 

The folk-name may have been really an zstem Cé¢e, but it 
is a well-known fact that folk-names with zstem inflexion often 
form the genitive in -(e/xa. 

Whether my explanation of the first element is right or not, 
I have no doubt Acton is an OE name in -ea, and an old 
name of the Chater. 
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1. Kirmond-le-Mire. 


This name appears in early sources as Cheuremont DB, Ches- 
Jremund \114—8 Li S, Acuermunt 12th DC, Keuremund, Keue- 
remunt 1202 Ass, Keuermund 1253 FF etc. The forms do not 
show much variation. 

I had already come to the conclusion that this must be a 
French name, identical with Fr Chévremont, before I found that 
in medieval sources it is sometimes latinised to (de) Capramoute, 
as Gilb. p. 2 (12th). This at least shows that the name was 
understood in the 12th century to mean ‘goat hill’ and I have 
no doubt this is what the name really means. The form, as 
we should expect, shows the North French & instead of Central 
French cf. 

Kirmond is in a valley between hills. On one of the neigh- 
bouring hills the map marks Kirmond Top. This may have 
been the goat hill proper. 

The name may have been transferred from some place in 
France. In the Dy¢ctionnatre des postes et des télégraphes (Ren- 
nes 1905) are mentioned three places called Chévremont, but 
Kirmond can hardly have been named from one of them. But 
the said book also gives a Quéuvremont in the department of 
Oise near Breteuil. It is conceivable that the early Normans at 
Kirmond came from this Quévremont and gave its name to their 
English manor. But it is equally possible that the new name 
was given independently, perhaps by way of translation of an 
English name such as Ga¢hyll. 

The interesting thing about the name is that it appears 
already in Domesday.’ The manor was in existence before the 


* It has been supgested that Meaux or Melsa Y (ER) is another in- 
stance af a name of French origin appearing already in DB. Se ZACH- 
RISSON, Latin Influence, p. 30, who thinks the source may be the French 
Meaux (a town). This is no doubt possible. But Melsa (Meaux) can be 
quite easily explained as a pre-Norman name. The name appears as .I/e/se 
DB, .Welsa 1150—3 YCh 4o etc., JJealsa 1157 P, Seusle 1175—85 YCh 
1066. The place is in a low situation. Close by are old fen districts, such 
as Weel Carr, Routh Carrs, Stone Carr. It is quite likely that there was 
once a lake where the Carrs are now, and d/e/sa may be the old name of 
the lake. If so, the name may be identified with Swed A/a/sjon and related 
to Swed A/d/aren etc., which contain or are derived from the old word for 
a sand-bank etc. found in ON me/r. See HELLQUIST, Svensk etymoloyisk 
ordbok, s. v. Malaren, and Svenska sj6namn, passim. ‘The OE form of 
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Conquest, for there is an entry of the usual type on the earlier 
owner: »In C. Elsi had 3 carucates of land for geld» etc. Un- 
fortunately the old name is not given. 

A doublet of Kirmond appears to have been used as the 
name of a district in Staffordshire. In 13th cent. sources Norton 
in the Moors (2 m. NE of Burslem) appears as Northun under 
Kevermunt 1227, Norton under Kevrement 1239, Norton under 
Kevermunt 1288 Assize Rolls (Salt Soc.). Weston Coyney 
(c. 5 m. SE of Norton in the Moors) is Weston under Coure- 
mund 1269 ib., and Hulme (c. 1 m. N of Weston Coyney) is 
Holi under Kevermund 1293 ib. For the identification of 
Norton under Kevermunt, 1 may refer to Eyton, Domesday Stu- 
dics (STAFFS) p. 99. The exact application of the name Kever- 
munt is not absolutely clear. Its use after the preposition umder 
suggests that it is actually used in the three names of a forest 
district. But originally Kevermunt was no doubt the name of 
one of the hills in the neighbourhood, e.g. that E of Burslem 
and Stoke upon Trent which reaches 968 feet, or of the whole 
massive of hills. 

It can hardly be doubted that Aevermunt is identical ety- 
mologically with Kirmond Li. 


Jj. Swinderby. 


Early forms of the name are Swuderb/, Suindrebi DB, Swin- 
derbi Hy 2 BM, Swynderby 1276 RH. I had already come to 
the conclusion that this must be an OScand Sundraby ‘the 
southern by’, the source of Dan. Sdxderby, Swed. Sonnerby etc., 
when I found that this has already been suggested by STREAT- 
FEILD, of. cv. But it may be worth while pointing out that 
there is an exact counterpart of the change Su- > Szz- in Swin- 
thorpe Li, which is Souzetorp DB, Sunetorp Li S, 12th DC, but 
Suinestorp 1203 Ass, Swynestorp’ 1276 RH. The first element of 
this name is clearly ODan Suze, which was later made into 
Swime-. The change may in both cases be due to association 


Melsa would be J/e/s@, from OScand Me/sér. Personally I prefer this 
derivation before that from Fr. A/eauzx. But later on, especially after the 
abbey at Melsa had beed founded in 11650, it is very probable that the 
name was identified by Normans with the French Meaux, whose form may 
well have influenced that of the English name. 
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with the word szwzwe, which is common in place-names. But 
probably there was also a tendency in the dialect for szwz- to 
become sxz-, and Swzx- for Sun- may be partly due to a reac- 
tion against this tendency. 


k. Wispington. 


This curious name appears in early sources in forms such 
as Wuspinctune DB, Wispigtuna, Wispingtuna Li S, Waispintuna 
12th DC, Wzpsinton 1253 BM. The name must be connected 
with a word zwisp which I have found in topographical use in 
forest rolls dealing with the forest of Rutland: Wzsp 1218 For 
Ch 11, 1, Wysp 1228 ib. 12,1. The spot was near the border 
of Rutland and Leicester’, but the context gives no clue as to 
the meaning of the word. It is probably not a stream-name. 
I suppose it is identical with the common word wisp ‘a handful, 
a bunch of hay’ etc. I imagine it is here used in the sense of 
‘a thicket’ or the like. From zzsp in this sense I suppose the 
first element of Wispington is to be derived. It is possible that 
the name means ‘the people at the thicket’, or Wzspzug may be 
a derivative of wzsp in some such sense as ‘a thick grove’ or 
the like. 


l. Wroot. 


Wroot is the name of a parish and village in the Isle of 
Axholme. Early forms of the name are Wrot 1193 P, Wrote 
1316 FA, 1402 BM. The name must be identical with OE 
wrot ‘a snout, a trunk’. The village is situated (at least partly, 
e.g. the part where the church is) on a lengthy narrow piece of 
land which rises 30 feet over the surrounding very lowlying 
country. This piece of land may very well have been thought 
to resemble a pig's snout and in consequence have got the 
name ‘the snout’. 

EILERT EKWALL. 


' Cf. also Select Pleas of the Forest (Selden Soc.), p. 53, where lisp 
occurs in a forest perambulation of 1269. IV7sf must have been somewhere 
on the boundary of Braunston and Knossington and of Owston and With- 
cote. 


The Etymology of ME. trayA(e)ly and runisch, 
renisch. 


1. ME. trayZ(ejly adv. 


This word has no continuous history in English. It is 
nowhere found except in the ME. poem Cleanness written in 
the north-west Midland dialect in the 2nd half of the 14th 
century. Etymology and meaning are obscure, says the N.E.D., 
which does not even face the semantic difficulty. The word 
appears in the following two contexts (Gollancz’ edition): 

905 ff. & loke 3e stemme no stepe, bot strechez on faste, 
Til ze reche to a reset, rest 3e neuer; 
For we schal tyne pis toun and traypely disstrye, 
Wyth alle pise wyze3z so wykke wy3tly de-voyde; 

This passage refers to the Biblical tale of the impending 
destruction of Sodom and of the wish on the part of God, re- 
presented by two angels, to save Lot and his family. »For we shall 
lay waste this town and frayfely destroy and speedily annihilate 
together with all these men so wicked». In this context the 
proximate sense of /rayfc/y seems to be ‘to a grievous or 
distressing extent’, ‘grievously’, ‘woefully’ or else ‘to a very 
great extent’, ‘thoroughly’. In the latter case we are concerned 
with a pure intensive without an implication of grief, pity, fear, 
or any other sensation. 

1135 ff. Sulp no more penne in synne py saule per-after, 
For penne pou dryztyn dyspleses wyth dedes ful sore, 


& entyses hym to tene more traypbly pen euer, 
& wel hatter to hate pen hade pou not waschen; 


The poet, having urged the necessity of making confession 
and penitence if one’s soul has been sullied with sin, proceeds 
to utter the words just quoted, i.e. »Don’t afterwards stain your 
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soul any more with sin; for you will then displease the Lord 
very sorely by your deeds and drive him by irritation to distress 
himself (hardly: ‘to do harm or injury’) more ¢rvayf/y than ever 
and to hate much more ardently than if you had not washed 
yourself clean (sc. by making confession and penitence)». The 
words fene and hate are by R. J. MENNER (Purity, New Haven, 
1920) taken as substantives. In this case it is ‘entyses’ that 
is qualified by ‘more ¢rayfly and ‘hatter’. This interpreta- 
tion is perhaps permissible, but it is hardly the correct one. 
It seems to be more natural to understand the words as infinitives 
and to let them be qualified by the adverbs mentioned. The 
absolute use of the transitive verb ate is elsewhere found in 
ME. literature, and the absolute use of the transitive Zeve, 1.e. 
‘to do harm or injury’, though not recorded, would have a 
parallel in the corresponding use of the transitive verb harme 
in ME. But the latter sense is hardly intended here, since ME. 
tene has an intransitive sense also, i.e. ‘to be vexed’, ‘to distress 
oneself’, which suits the context perfectly. For it represents 
a semantic parallel to fate inasmuch as both of them imply 
a mental state on the part of the subject. In this case 
trayply may mean a pure intensive, i.e. »to a very great extent», 
but it may at the same time, also, have an implication of grief 
or the like. Again, if the adverb qualifies cztyses the purely 
intensive sense seems to be the more natural one. 

The meaning tentatively given by MENNER, is ‘quickly’. 
But this import, in ME. already represented by a large number 
of other words, appears to collide with the actual contexts. 
This is particularly evident in the second quotation where more 
trayply is semantically co-ordinated with fatter. The same is 
true of the sense tentatively given by STRATMANN-BRADLEY 
(ME. Dic.), i.e. ‘surely’. Let us start, therefore, from the signi- 
fication of intensity with or without the implication of a sensa- 
tional element. 

The only scholar who has tried to dispel the etymological 
mystery of ¢rayf(c/ly is I. GOLLANCZ in his edition of the text 
(Select Early English Poems VII Cleanness, London 1921, 
pp. 91 ff.). But he merely gives suggestions. He says: »The 
word in this passage and |. 1137 has not been explained. It 
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is not found elsewhere, and would seem to be connected with 
ON. traué, hindrance, trauda, to impede, though the ON. adj. 
traudr means ‘loath, reluctant’, the contrary sense to what these 
passages seem to demand; cp. traud-mal, dismal sayings, laments. 
The more common word ‘traystely’ would suit both passages. 
It is noteworthy that the ON. tregdéa, reluctance, difficulty, from 
tregi (= OE. trega), ME. treié- or traid-, presents the same 
variety of meaning, i.e. ‘difficulty’ as well as ‘grief, woe, sorrow’, 
as traud-.» 

To begin with we should dismiss the suggestion that the 
ME. adverb ¢razstz/y, which means ‘securely, confidently’ or else 
‘faithfully, trustily’, would semantically suit the two passages in 
which frayf(e}/ly occurs. For, on grounds adduced above, this 
is by no means the case. We must, therefore, keep to the 
form ¢rayf(e)ly. 

The supposed connection of the adverb with the ON. ad- 
jective ¢raudr ‘unwilling, loath, reluctant’ is possible from a 
phonetic point of view. But it postulates a corresponding ab- 
stract substantive, i.e. a pre-Scandinavian */vaud-7f0, which in 
ON. would have appeared as *¢reyd. The formation of this 
substantive, though not actually found, is in itself very plausible. It 
may have existed, and if adopted in English it would by ordinary 
phonetic progression have appeared as frayf(e) in the ME. epoch. 
But its sense could only have been ‘reluctance, aversion, dislike’. 
An implication of ‘woe, sorrow, lament’ does not attach to the 
base ¢raud- in ON. trauda, wk. verb, ‘to fail’, ‘to be wanting’, 
or in ¢raud, sb., in the phrase wd traud ok naud with great 
difficulty. The substantive ¢raud-mdl in the Edda means ‘hard 
words’, ‘hartes, verletzendes wort’ (Gering), originally = a word 
caused by (or causing) dislike. With this connection, then, ME. 
trayp(ejly can only mean ‘reluctantly’, ‘with dislike’. This sense 
does not suit very well the actual contexts of trayf(c)ly. It is 
a meaning entirely out of place, if we call to mind that we 
are here confronted with the God of the Old Testament, a 
deity who was a tribal god, endowed with human vindictiveness 
and destitute of any sentimentality when inflicting punishment 
on human beings. This etymological explanation, therefore, is 
inadmissible. 
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The meaning of the ON. substantive ¢regda, f., is ‘hindrance, 
difficulty’ (FRITZNER, HAGSTAD-TORP), ‘reluctance, unwillingness’ 
(Zoéga). The word should not with GOLLANCZ be understood 
as having been formed from ON. sveg7, m., ‘difficulty, reluctance; 
grief, woe’. It was formed from the OTeut. verbal root *treg- 
by means of -f0n, -don, a weak extension of -fd, -d0 (from pre- 
Teut. -47), a suffix addable to verbal roots and indicative of 
abstract sense; cp. ON. sédééza, f., ‘mowing, mowing season, etc.’, 
from OTeut. *slah-ton. ON. ¢tregz, also, is a derivative forma- 
tion from the base *treg-. Its OTeut. antecedent, i.e. *tveg-an, 
implied ‘reluctance, grief’, cp. OSwed. ¢reghi ‘grief, repentance’, 
Goth. ¢rigd, f., ‘reluctance, grief’. On the same base is formed 
an OTeut. adjective, viz. */rcg-a-, varying with *trég-a-, *trégzja-, 
whence ON. ¢vegr ‘unwilling, reluctant, tardy, slow’; OSax. rag 
‘bad’, OE. srag ‘bad, evil, mean’ (with @ for @ or é from the 
adverb ¢rage), MLG. ¢trach ‘slow’, ‘tardy’; OHG. wagz; Ger. 
trage ‘tardy’, ‘slow’. 

The primary sense of the verbal base *tveg- was evidently 
‘to become tough or slow’, whence secondarily ‘to become sad 
or mournful’. The latter sense is found in OSax. “regan, str. vb., 
‘to grieve’, ‘pain’; ‘to trouble, harass, vex’, and ON. ¢trega wk. 
vb. (but. pres. ‘vegr, pa. pple. fregz) ‘to grieve’. In the ON. 
substantive ¢vegz we find both the primary and the secondary 
semantic element represented though with substantival modifica- 
tion, but in ON. ¢regda we meet with the primary element only. 
Let us assume, now, that the latter substantive, also, had the 
additional sense of ‘grief’, ‘pain’, either originally or else through 
influence from ¢cg7, an exceedingly plausible supposition. With 
this postulate, the word, if adopted in OE., would in ME. ap- 
pear as *¢rayfe, and if eked out with the adverbial suffix, OF. 
lice, ME. -dy, the result would be ¢rayf(e//, and the semantic 
outcome would be ‘to a distressing or grievous extent, grievously, 
painfully’, i.e. the very sense that formed the starting point for 
our etymological inquiry. In case of great frequency this adverb 
would have developed into a pure intensive like OE. sare, 
sarlice ‘grievously, painfully’, which in its ME. form sore, 
sor(c/ly had also the sense ‘to a great extent’, ‘in a high de- 
gree’, the import now prevalent (cp. Ger. se/r). But we may 
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safely assume that ¢rayf(e)/y never obtained such currency as to 
take on this meaning, which is an additional reason for. our 
opinion that in the second quotation the adverb qualifies not 
entyses but the infinitive ¢exe. We may add that the adverb 
need not have had a corresponding adjective; cp. eg. OE. 
leahtorlice adv. ‘foully, wickedly’, which is a direct derivation 
from OE. leahtor, sb., “vice, sin, crime, fault’. 

The above assumptions are not open to objection on any 
intrinsic grounds. They provide us with an etymological ex- 
planation of ME. ¢rayf(c/ly, entirely satisfactory as to form and 
sense. It would seem, then, that we had solved the etymological 
problem of the word. And yet there is something to be added, 
for the word can be explained in still another way. 

The OTeut. verbal base *¢veg- appears in OE., too, viz. in 
the weak verb ¢regian ‘to feel repugnance at, to grieve, to 
trouble, harass, vex’, and in the substantive ¢cga, m., ‘grief, 
pain, misfortune, misery, trouble’. On the other hand there is 
no evidence for the existence of an OE. substantive *treg/(u) 
‘grief, pain, etc.’, postulated by the ME. word. This substantive, 
too, would give ¢rayf(c) in ME. and, if the adverbial suffix -Zy 
were appended, the form ¢rayf(e/ly would mean ‘to a distressing 
or grievous degree’. The point to be discussed, then, is the 
likelihood of the existence of this substantive in OE. times. 

We readily admit that the substantive can hardly be of pre- 
English date. For in OF. there is no evidence for an adjective 
*treg corresponding to ON ¢éregr, from which to form the substan- 
tive by means of the OTeut. suffix -2/0. Nor is it likely that this 
suffix was added directly to the verbal base */reg, as this 
phenomenon is very rare in OE., e.g. gesthd ‘vision’. Nor is it 
probable that the OTeut. suffix -40, 30 (-fau, -don) was appended 
to the verbal root *¢reg-, as such substantives, too, are rare 
in OE., eg. gid ‘fight’, dit ‘persecution’, tote, ‘fight, campain’. 
Therefore, if the substantive existed in OE. it was most prob- 
ably formed in the OI£. epoch. If so, it should be apprehended 
as a variant of the substantive ¢vega formed on the analogy of 
such pairs as ¢reowa ‘fidelity, faith, confidence, trust’: “réowd 
‘faith, fidelity’, etc.; A@/u ‘health, salvation, prosperity, safety’: 
hélp(o) ‘health, salvation, healing’; strengu ‘strength, power, 
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vigour’, etc.: strengd(u) ‘strength, force, vigour’, etc.; /engu ‘length, 
hight’: /engfu ‘length’. Either word of each of these pairs was 
entirely or partly interchangeable with the other. But, strictly 
speaking, we need not postulate an OF. form *¢regd(u). The 
analogical transformation may just as well have taken place in 
the ME. period. For “vega survived in ME. as ¢reve, trae ‘pain, 
grief, trouble, vexation’, esp. in alliterative phrase tray and teen, 
teen and tray, which latter fact is an additional reason for sup- 
posing that in the second quotation ‘rayf(c)ly qualifies tene, the 
infinitive, and not extyses, the present. A morphological parallel 
is offered by ME. dréde breadth (OE. 6rédx), which in late ME. 
or early NE. was transformed into dredth(e). 

It would not be fair to say that this latter etymological 
suggestion is wholly lacking in intrinsic probability. It gives 
undoubtedly an explanation of the word under discussion enti- 
rely acceptable on grounds both of form and sense. 

We are face to face, then, with two plausible etymologies in 
respect of ‘vayfely. But ultimately the derivation is one and 
the same, inasmuch as in either case the ultimate source is the 
OTeut. verbal base *treg- and the sense of the substantive 
postulated as stem is ‘grief, pain’. The difference is reduced 
to the question whether the phonetic body of the stem should 
be taken as Old Norse or as Old English in origin. 

This point appears to us to bea matter of minor importance. 
But if we are forced to make our choice between the two pos- 
sibilities, we prefer to recognize Scandinavian origin. For the 
vitality of the suffix -A(u) in OE., -A@ in ME. was never strong. 
The transformation of ME. érede into bredth(c) was proximately 
caused by influence from J/exgf(e), with which the word had 
close semantic affinity. On the other hand, the very fact that 
trayp(c/ly is nowhere found but in a text written by an author 
whose language is imbued with Scandinavian loan-words, some 
of which are demonstrably West Scandinavian, favours the opi- 
nion that the stem of the ME. adverb is of Scandinavian 
origin. As ON. ¢regé@a does not seem to have had a formal 
counterpart either in Danish or in Swedish, we may even de- 
scribe the source as West Scandinavian. On these grounds we 
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are inclined to look upon ¢rayf(e/ly or rather its stem as an- 
other specimen of unknown Scandinavian loan-words in Middle 
English. 


2. ME. runisch, renisch, adj. 


In the OE. period there is no evidence for this adjective and 
its corresponding adverb. The word is not found until the ME. 
epoch, but it is then only scantily recorded. For it is nowhere 
met with but in the alliterative writings of the Gawain-poet 
(c 1350—c 1400), which are couched in the north-west Midland 
dialect, and in the alliterative poem Wars of Alexander (a 1400— 
1450). The latter text is possibly northern in origin, but it 
bears such a marked resemblance in vocabulary and phraseology 
to the works of the Gawain-poet that BRADLEY suggested that 
this fact was to be explained by identity of authorship. The word 
survived the ME. period and is still current in Lincolnshire but 
in the form of vanish ‘rash, violent, giddy, wild’ (1866) and 
rannish ‘rash violent’ (1889, north west Lincolnshire). In EDD. 
we read: Rannish ... Rash, giddy, rough; furious, violent’. Conse- 
quently we can state that the word was never extensively used. 
It appeared evidently from the beginning in a limited district. 

If we want to know the earliest import of this adjective 
and for that purpose consult the N.E.D., we shall be surprised 
to find that the two forms in which the word appears in 
ME. are dealt with in different places, though they are recog- 
nized as phonetic variants. In the case of runzsch (-ly, adv.), 
found in the works of the Gawain-poet only, the senses given 
are ‘fierce, violent, rough’ (‘fiercely, roughly’). In respect of 
renisch (-ly, adv.) the meanings distinguished are ‘strange, 
uncouth; fierce, wild, etc.’ but with the reservation that the 
sense in early examples is often obscure. 

The semantic description given with regard to rumisch is 
undoubtedly correct. Therefore, we need not state the con- 
texts; it will be sufficient to quote (and translate) only the 
passages in which the word occurs. These are found in Syr 
Gawayn and the Grene Kny3t, Cleanness, and Patience (Gol- 
lancz’ editions). 
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Gaw. & Gr. With a runisch rout pe raynez he tornes, 
Kt. 457 f. Halled out at pe hal-dor, his hed in his hande, 


This passage means: »With a violent pull he [the green 
knight] turned the reins and hastened out through the hall-door 
carrying his own head in his hand». 


Ibid. 303f. | pe renk on his rounce hym ruched in his sadel, 
& runisch-ly his rede yzen he reled aboute, 


This passage means: »The man on horseback adjusted him- 
self in his saddle, and he rolled his red eyes fiercely». 


Clean. 1544 f. Ay beholdand be honde til hit had al grauen, 
& rasped on be ro3z woge runisch saue3. 


The lines mean: »always seeing the hand until it had en- 
graved all and (by scraping) inscribed fierce sayings (= words) 
on the rough wall». These words refer to a scene in Balthazar’s 
palace, when the words ‘Mene mene tekel u-farsin’ were written 
on a wall by a ghostly hand. 


Pat. 189 ff. Bi pe [here] haspede he hentes hym penne, 
& bro3zt hym vp by pe brest & vpon borde sette, 
Arayned hym ful runyschly, what raysoun he hade 
In such slagtes of sorse to slepe so faste 


The lines mean: »Clutching him [Jonas] by the hair he [a 
pilot] seized him then, pulled him up by the breast, put him 
on deck, and questioned him very vehemently (fiercely) what 
reason he had for sleeping so fast at such strokes of sorrow 
[== while the ship was in such a peril]>. 

The semantic analysis of renisch (-ly, adv.) given by the 
N.E.D is not trustworthy. There is no imperative necessity for 
recognizing the sense of ‘strange, uncouth’. It is sufficient to 
adopt the same senses as in the case of runisch, i.e. ‘fierce; 
violent, rough, angry’, or semantic variants such as ‘passionate, 
vigorous, vehement’. This will be apparent from an examina- 
tion of the contexts in which the form occurs. 


Clean. 93 ff. penne segges to pe souerayn sayden per-after, 
‘Lo! lorde, wyth your leue, at your lege heste 
& at pi banne we haf bro3t, as pou beden habbez. 
Mony renischche renkez, & set is roum more.’ 
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This passage refers to the Biblical parable of the wedding- 
feast (Math. xxii, 1—14) but modified in the poem under the 
influence of the version given in Luke xiv, 16—24 (see Gol- 
lancz, Cleanness, 1921, p. 81). A king has sent forth his ser- 
vants to call them that were bidden to a wedding-feast; and they 
will not come. He repeats his call but in vain. At last he 
says to his servants: ‘Go ye therefore into the highways, and 
as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage’ (Math.). The 
passage quoted refers to the result of this order. The servants 
say that they have brought many »renische» men. The con- 
text, then, does not require a meaning on the part of the ad- 
jective other than ‘fierce’, ‘rough’. 


Ibid. 1721 ff. & for pat fropande fylpe, pe fader of heuen 
Hatg sende in-to pis sale pise sy3tes vncowpe, 
pe fyste wyth pe fyngeres pat flayed pi hert, 
pat rasped renyschly pe wogze wyth ro3z penne. 


This passage, also, refers to the scene in Balthazar’s palace 
when a ghostly hand rasped ‘renyschly’, i.e. ‘fiercely’, ‘vehe- 
mently’, on the wall. 


Wars of Alex. Quen he had wrogt all his will, hire wame pen he 
386 f. (Ash. MS.) touches, 
And with a renyst reryd pis reson he said: 


The situation is as follows: — Anectabanus, king of Egypt 
and a sorcerer, has come disguised to see Olympiadas, queen 
of Macedon, while king Philip, her husband, is in the field 
against his enemies. By magic he prevails upon her to be un- 
faithful to king Philip. Thereupon follow the lines quoted, i.e. 
»>When he had worked all his will, he touched her womb, and 
with a ‘renist’ voice he said this sentence». The latter contains 
a prophecy that the child to be born will conquer the world. 
It is evident that the sense ‘vehement’ or ‘passionate’ suits 
the context perfectly. The meaning given by Skeat, the editor 
of the text, is in the present case ‘passionate, loud’. | 
Ibid. 835 ff. be knyght, as he wele couth hym curtasly answers: 

(Dubl. MS. »+Sir, kyng philip pe ferse my fader was haten, 


fol. 2b. 31) And all pe marche of massydon he manours clene; 
And I hys heyre alexander als elders me callen>. 


4 — 29374. Studia neophilologica 1929. 
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pat ober renishit r[e]nke hym rightes in pe sadyll, 
Stranes owt hys sterops & sternly lokez. 


When a youth Alexander invades the Peloponnesus with a 
small retinue. Nicholas, the king of the country, meeting him 
with an army, interrogates him angrily (‘angrely franes’). Alex- 
ander gives the answer quoted above, but Nicholas does not 
relent. It is evident, then, that the phrase ‘pat oper renishit 
rfe]nke’ means ‘the other passionate (fierce) man’. Skeat gi- 
ves the sense ‘passionate’ to the word in the present context. 


Ibid. 2942 ff. pan has ser Dary dedeyne & derfely he lokes, 
(MS. Ash.) Rysys him vp renysch & regt in his sete, 
»Quat faris pou with», quod he, »frynde?a fon pe besemes .. .* 


In the capacity of a messenger from the Macedonian king, 
Alexander goes to sup with Darius, king of the Persians. When 
Alexander drinks, he secretes the gold cup, and this is repeated 
three times. The cup-bearer, displeased with the loss of three 
gold cups, reports the matter to Darius, who then gets into 
the mental state just quoted, i.e. »Then sir Darius has disdain 
(anger) and angrily he looks, rises ‘renysch’ and upright from his 
throne. ‘How doest thou behave, friend?’ he said, ‘a fool thou 
seemst to be ...’» Here renysch, which is best taken as an ad- 
jective, evidently means ‘passionate, angry’. Skeat gives the 
sense of ‘furious’ to the word in the present context. 


Ibid. 4928 ff. He knelis doun with his knigztis on pe cald erthe, 
(Ash. MS.) With haile him hailsis on hege & opir hend wordis. 
pe renke within pe redell pan raxsils his armes, 
Rymed hin full renyschly & rekind pir wordis: 
‘Haile, Alexander!’ quod pis athill, ‘at all pe eerth weldis...’ 


Alexander enters a temple and finds a venerable man in a 
bed, which is gorgeously adorned. Alexander perceives it is a 
god and does homage to him in the manner described above. 
Thereupon follows the passage: »The man within the curtain 
then stretched out his arms, stretched himself very ‘renyschly’ 
and uttered these words: ‘Hail to the, Alexander’, said the 
man, ‘pat rulest all the earth ...’» In this context the sense 
of the word is obviously ‘vigourously, vehemently’, which is the 
meaning given by Skeat also. 
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Our semantic result, then, militates against the assertion that 
the sense of the word in early examples is often obscure. The 
state of things is the reverse. For in all the instances found 
we should recognize the senses ‘rough’, ‘fierce’, ‘wild’, or ‘angry’ 
or semantic variants such as ‘passionate’, ‘vigorous’, ‘vehement’. 
We repeat our opinion that it is nowhere necessary for us to 
assume the sense of ‘strange or uncouth’. That the latter sense 
did not belong to the word is evident from the fact, also, 
that it does not attach to the word in modern dialects (see 
above), nor in Ray's ‘North Country Words’ of 1691 where 
we read (ed. 2, Pp. 58): Rennish, furious, passionate :a rennish Bedlam, 
nor in the ballad of ‘King FEstmere’ of about 1600 (viii. in 
Child, Sc. and Eng. Ballads II 52/1), where the word is used 
of horses: »Thus the renisht them to ryde Of twoe good renisht steeds», 
ie. Thus they were ravished (venisht for reuzsht) to ride two spirited steeds. 

The word runisch or renisch has never been etymologically 
explained. “Of unknown origin’, says the N.E.D. And yet there 
is one fact that gives an unequivocal intimation as to its source. 
That hint is given by the double phonetic form in which the 
word appears in the ME. west Midland texts. One of the 
chief phonetic characteristics of the ME. dialects of this district 
and of the southern parts of England (except Kent) is that the 
close d-sound into which the OE. diphthong ¢o passed in all 
dialects in the r1ith century, was retained far into the 14th 
century (occasionally still longer), when it was unrounded to e. 
In the northern and east Midland dialects and in Kent on the 
other hand, the o already became unrounded to e during the 
twelfth century. The 0-sound was written ¢o and later, through 
the influence of the Anglo-Norman orthography, 0, we and some- 
times x. Cp. JORDAN, Handbuch der me. Gram. §§ 65, 84, and 
Luick, Hist. Gram. d. eng. Sprache § 357. In the writings of 
the Gawain-poet w is the only letter used to denote the o-sound. 
But w is here phonetically ambiguous, as it also represents the 
w-sound and the #-sound. But in the present case it assuredly 
denotes 0, as is proved by its varying with ¢. This 6 was un- 
doubtedly a long vowel. 

It follows from all these facts that the OE. antecedent of 
the stem of our word must have been *réon- or *Aréon-. An 
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exact parallel is offered by the variants /udisch and ledisch ‘of 
the people, national’, used by the Gawain-poet and derived from 
OE. léodisc from leod people. We have consequently to ask 
ourselves from what source the stem under discussion has 
originated. The occurrence of the diphthong ¢o postulates 
native or Scandinavian origin. The latter alternative should be 
discarded, as there is no similar stem with a suitable sense 
in any Scandinavian language. The presumption, then, is that 
the stem is of OE. origin, since there is no foreign source to 
account for it. 

In OE. }here is an adjective /7véoh signifying ‘rough’, ‘fierce’, 
‘wild’, “ang#y’, i.e. the very senses that constitute the semantic 
nucleus of the word runish, renisch. OE. hréoh means ‘tem- 
pestuous’,, also, but this import is merely the same senses when 
predicated of weather. Again, the meaning ‘disturbed, troubled, 
sad’, occasionally found in respect of hréoh, is evidently due 
to influence from the adjectives veonzz, ‘mournful, sad, gloomy’, 
and Aréow, ‘sorrowful, repentant’. The word has a phonetic 
variant, viz. Argo, which is due to influence from inflected forms 
where / had intervocalic position and therefore fell away. In 
OE. we meet with the corresponding substantive hréohness, 
also, a derivative formation on the adjective Avcoh. Its import 
is described as ‘rough weather, tempest, storm’, but it is evident 
that the substantive could imply ‘roughness, fierceness, etc.’ as 
well. The phonetic form of the substantive appeared as kréoness, 
also, which may be a direct parallel formation on the form hréo 
but which may also be explained as due to assimilation of Aun 
to xz (later on 2), cp. OE. héahnes ‘highness, height’, whence 
heannes and heéanes. It 1s possible, therefore, that in OE. 
hreones(s) the linguistic instinct of the time felt the presence of 
a stem* Arvéon-. But for morphological reasons it is unlikely that 
the adjective vunxzsch was formed in the OE. period. The adjective 
hreoh survived the OE. epoch, but in ME. it is very scantily 
recorded and found only in south western dialects, i.e. reh, rez. 
yet (Layamon, St. Marh., Prov. of Alvred). The substantive 
hreones(s) is not met with in ME., but we must assume that it 
lived on at least in north Midland and perhaps north of the 
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Humber also. For, in some way or other, it has undoubtedly 
been the starting point for the origination of ruzzsch. 

Now, if (4/reoness existed in ME. and had no corresponding 
adjective within its geographical area, it is obvious that this 
deficiency was likely to give rise to the formation of a new 
adjective. The stem of the word, then, must appear either as *7eo- 
or as *reon-. The latter form is just as plausible as the former. 
For in Middle English and early Modern English the initial of 
the suffix -zess is very often omitted when preceded by another 
n, as in ME. clen-ess(e) cleanness, drumken-ess(e) drunkenness. 
For this reason substantives in -ess(e) of Old French intro- 
duction obtained a variant in -#esse, e.g. ME. finesse och 
fineness, pleyness and plamness. Under influence from such pairs 
instinct must have tended to take veoncss as consisting of 
linguistic 7xéou + ess, all the more as monosyllabic adjectives 
ending in a vowel and not in a consonant was by far the 
rarer type. 

Thus far the present etymological explanation is not open 
to any objection. The fact that OE. Arcones(s) is not actually 
recorded in ME. is no serious objection in view of the very 
limited occurrence of its adjectival counterpart. The very 
formation of a corresponding adjective is quite a natural phe- 
nomenon because of such parallels as meld: milduess, rough: 
roughness, etc. But the question remains to be answered why 
the corresponding adjective did not appear as *run, *reu or 
else as *runy, *reny, as ME. -y (OE. -73) was the ordinary 
adjectival suffix. The parallel manness: mannish seems to be 
unique in ME. and could not alone have induced the formation 
of runisch, the less so as mannucss apparently was a rare word 
(one quot. in N.E.D.). This is the only point of difficulty in 
our etymology of the word. 

The OE. suffix -zsc is of common Teutonic origin and was 
used to form gentile adjectives from national names, e.g. 6r7ttisc, 
denisc, englisc. But it was appended to other substantives as 
well, mostly denoting living beings, and had then the sense ‘of 
or belonging to a person or thing, of the nature or character 
of’. Such adjectives were not numerous in OF., e.g. folcise 
popular, Aé@denisc heathenish, féod?sc national, 7/exd?se inlandish, 
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mennisc human, céldisc, childish, cterlisc churlish (see N.E.D. 
S. Vv. -16SS). 

In the ME. epoch we do not find many new derivatives in 
-2sch, judging from the ME. vocabulary as found in the dictionary 
compiled by STRATMANN and BRADLEY. The OE. functions of 
the suffix were carried on in ME., e.g. zrzsch (c. 1200), romantsch 
(c. 1200), spaynisch (c. 1200) — develish like a devil (15th cent.), 
foolisch like a fool (c. 1300), foxisch like a fox (c. 1400), mopisch 
stupidly bewildered, like a mope or fool (c. 1300), raszmisch 
like a ram in smell; rank, highly disagreeable (Chaucer), shepisch 
like a sheep (c. 1200), sewzisch like a swine (c. 1200), ayerisch 
of or belonging to the air (Chaucer). But in ME. the functional 
sphere of the suffix was extended, inasmuch as -zsckh was some- 
times appended to adjectives, also, in order to denote a some- 
what inferior degree of the quality represented by the adjectival 
stem, e.g. fa/tish somewhat fat (Chaucer), szvartisch somewhat swart 
(15th cent.), doggisch somewhat bog, i.e. blustering, bold, proud, 
saucy (16th cent.). 

It follows from these facts that if we want to understand 
ME. runisch as having been formed on the stem of the postu- 
lated ME. *reoness, it seems to be permissible only if we 
allow that the stem *rcoz had been analogically detached 
as an independent word, a very plausible phenomenon in view 
of the influencing power of pairs such as ME. db/:fe: bl2p(e)ness, 
gret; gretness, etc. We must further assume that the ending 
-1sch was appended to this postulated adjective and that the 
proximate meaning, i.e. ‘somewhat *vcon', lost the modifying 
element of degree when the simple word *reox fell into disuse. 
This explanation is a theoretical possibility at least. Or else 
we must suppose that the adjective *7eou turned into a sub- 
stantive denoting ‘a rough, fierce man’ and that runisch was 
formed on this substantive and originally meant ‘like a *veon'’. 
The latter assumption gains in strength in view of the ordinary 
function of the suffix -zsch and involves no inherent impossibility 
considering the extraordinary number of substantivized adjectives 
found in the works of the Gawain-poet. 

There is, however, another way of explanation open to us. 
For it is possible to understand the adjective as a derivative 
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formation on the substantive *rconess itself and to explain the 
loss of the ending -ess as due to haplology. True, the taking 
of an abstract substantive as base for an adjectival derivative 
involves in the present case an extension of the use of the 
suffix -zsckh but not a change of its import. It still implies ‘of 
or belonging to, of the nature or character of’. This explana- 
tion is simpler and perhaps more plausible than the other con- 
jectures, especially as a sort of parallel can be adduced. The 
ME. adjective gerish ‘changeful, fitful; wild, wayward’ (c. 1430, 
Lydgate) has been formed from the abstract substantive gere, 
‘a sudden fit of passion, feeling, transcient fury or the like’ 
(Chaucer). 

Lastly it may be mentioned that the forms rest and re- 
nyshit in the Wars of Alexander are northern and Scottish 
forms. In these dialects the suffix -zsch very often appeared 
as -ts. The endings 4, and -7t have been appended on the 
analogy of adjectival past participlés in -¢ and -2t (northern and 
Scottish forms for -(¢/d). 

K. F. SUNDEN. 


A 


River-Names in Suffolk and North Devonshire. 


I. 


In his important and valuable work on English river-names 
Professor EKWALL assumes (pp. LXXXVIII ff.) that in the East 
of England (Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex) numerous rivers had 
no distinctive names but were only referred to as >the river» 
(6urna, etc.). We know, however, from the OE. charters that 
any river, however insignificant it may have been, had its own 
distinctive name, and such names are not likely to have be- 
come extinct in Middle English times. During a visit to Suf- 
folk last summer, Mr. VINCENT B. REDSTONE, the well-known 
antiquarian, pointed out to me that only in or near Woodbridge 
there are two river-names which are not in Professor Ekwall’s book. 
One is Steyning (¢ for p7), Spenyng, Fulborne, running across Fen 
meadow, which I take to be a formation from OE. Spene or spon 
used about forest districts, e.g. Speen in Cambridgshire (cf. Spon- 
walle CS. 356, and ZACHRISSON, Romans, p. 82), a very appropri- 
ate name for a river in this heavily wooded area. The other is 
Naverne (Woodbridge Manor Roll 1657), which ran through 
Woodbridge and has given its name to Brook Street (ment. in 
Recogn. Edw. II). The brook is now covered up. I take the 
base to be OE. *Nafuryne, ‘the runlet in the hollow’, rather 
than OK. *Nadbarona (cf. Ptolemy's Naéaros = the Naver in 
Sutherland, WATSON, Celt. PN. of Scotland p. 44). The root 
*zab- occurs in numerous Norwegian and Swedish lake- and river- 
names, and has probably the meaning of hollow or depression. 
On ryxze = runlet, see WALLENBERG, infra, p. 95. Mr. REDSTONE 
also pointed out to me that the name of Wilford hundred 
(H7lle-, Weleforda Inq. EI.) still survives in the local name of 
Wilford Bridge, across the Deben E. of Woodbridge (cf. the 
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modern name Wilford Square N. of Woodbridge). In all prob- 
ability, Weleforda contains the OK. name of the Deben'’, Wili, 
‘the winding river’ (see my paper in ZONF. V1). Mr. RED- 
STONE suggests that Wilford Bridge was the meeting place of 
the hundred. 

Ekwall says (/.c.) that no example of the Suffolk Kennett 
has been met with in early records. I have little hesitation, 
however, in looking upon Kennett (near Dalham), which runs 
through very hilly country, as a genuine river-name, OE. 
Cynete from Cunetio (K. *cuno-, high), for there are two other 
rivers in Suffolk with the same name, which can be postulated 
from local names. One is a small affluent to the Glem, also 
running through hilly country, near which are Kentwell Downs 
and Kentwell Hall (Kentewalle, -welle 1296 AD., etc.), the 
other was either the early name of the brook on which Bright- 
well now is situated (OE. Beorhtanwiell), or of an affluent 
on which Kembrooke Hall is situated (Aenebroc DB., Kene- 
brok 17, Ric. II, Kentbrook, 2 R. III,1 Hen. VII, Court Rolls 
of Walton Manor). Near the source of a rivulet falling into the 
Orwell’ is situated Alnesburn Priory (Adwesbrunna DB., Alnes- 
burne Copinger, Adnesborne 8 R. Il, Walton C. Roll, Alnesbourne 
Edw. III Recogn.), which may go back to K. *A/auuna, possibly 
an early name of the English Gipping. 

It seems also possible to trace the early Keltic name of the 
Blithe.’ From English county-histories we learn that the Blythe 
has changed its course several times, and that at an early date 
the estuary of this river formed the harbour of Dunwich.‘ The 
earliest references to Dunwich is zz civitate Dommnoc, Bede, Hist 
Eccl. Il, 15, for which the AS. version has Dummocceastre. 


* Deben is most hkely to be a_ back-formation from OF. Deofan- 
hamme, ME. Deb(enjham, the place where the river rises (= ‘the low-lying 
piece of land’). 

* The curious form £yvewel/ (1340', noted by E. for Orwell {p. 311) 
also occurs in the Walton Court Rolls (‘a weir in part of Avvwe// granted 
to Archard Bocher of Herwych, 5. Hen. 1V., J. REDSTONE). 

3 OF. Blife (39). E.'s alternative ‘the merry or pleasant stream’ ts less 
likely. 1 spent several weeks near the river last summer. In the whole 
Jower course it 1s a sluggish stream, so it certainly means ‘the quiet or 
slow niver’, Dr. A. H. Smith informs me that this also applies to all the 
other English rivers with the same name. 

4 See SUCKLING I. 230, and Guide to Southwold (Ward, Lock & Co.), 


p. 21. 
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With SKEAT (Suff. PN., 115) I derive Dumnoc from K. *dudbno-, 
*dumuo- ‘deep’, but take this name, with the significative suffix 
-@co"’, to refer to the river, which even now is very deep at its 
outlet. The name would hardly apply to the present little river 
falling into the sea W. of Dunwich, which is narrow and not 
very deep. Dumna, Plinius, possibly referring to the Outer He- 
brides, is explained by Warson (p. 40) as ‘the deep sea Isle’, 
but the sea is not likely to have been very deep outside Dun- 
wich, which besides at an earlier date was a comparatively inland 
town (SUCKLING d.c.). Dummnoc was transliterated by the Anglian 
invaders into Duzwic, as the place was situated on an eminence 
overlooking the sea. For similar transliterations, see ZACHIRIS- 
SON, Romans (82), on Salisbury and Speen. 

Ekwall suggests (pp. 134, 256) that Dove is apparently a 
late name and that Linnet is a jocular formation after the 
Lark (Lacforda DB., Lakford HR.), supposed to be the name of 
the bird. I am inclined to think that Lark (from 1735) is only 
the graphic representation of a dialectal pronunciation with (a:) 
for (a), which I often heard in such a word as ‘baccy’ (= to- 
bacco), etc., in the course of my conversations with the old salts 
of Southwold last summer. Linnet and Dove, an affluent of 
the Keltic Waveney, are likely to be genuine Keltic river-names, 
*Dubos or *Duba, ‘the dark river’ and *Lemanctio or * Linetio 
(cf. Leam and Lime, EKWALL 243, 275). 

To judge by the comparative evidence adduced by EKWALL 
(Lancs PN., p. 18), the Tang (cf. Zangham, H. V. Petty Pleas) 
falling into the river Butley, split up into several branches with 
tongues of land between them (OE. sang, twang, ‘tongue of 
land’), may also be an old river-name. 

The name of the Finn obviously occurs in such early entries 
as Fin(Uesforda DB., Finesforda, fincsfort Inq. El. (mentioned 
together with places on or near the Finn, such as Tuddenham, 
Bealings etc.). The river was named after the pretty woodland 
through which it runs (cf. A. Kock Cel. Vol., p. 494), and either 
contains */7722 as the name of the wood, or isa back-formation 
from *Fuxleah; -/- in DB. is often excrescent. 


* Additional instances of Anglo-Keltic river-names in -aco are noted by 
EKWALL, LAXVUHL 
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EKWALL (p. 293) derives Minsmere from O. Scand. myzuz, 
‘mouth of river’. As there are hardly any safe instances of a 
Scandinavian place-name in this particular area of Suffolk it is 
perhaps preferable to connect the first element in Minsmere, 
Mensemara DB., Milsemere DB., Mennesmer; Mensemare; Myn- 
nysmere; Mynmysmere 1385, Copinger, with a Keltic river-element 
such as *men- ‘to go’ or *men-, ‘small’. On or near its head- 
streams are situated Chatburn Farm and Beveriche Manor, 
which, if old, also may contain Keltic river-names (cf. OE. 
Beferic EKWALL, p. 31, and ZONF. IV, 253). 

In the Court Rolls of Walton, which Mr. Redstone has 
transcribed and kindly placed at my disposal, I have found the 
following references to rivers: Sweteprill' (near Gosford) 10 
Hen. IV., an interesting addition to similar names discussed by 
EKWALL, p. 333 (all his instances are from the West of England), 
and Tastardesbroke (between Kirton and Ga(2/)ston) 21 Hen. 
VIII. In other records I have noted Wrethewell, Caldwell, 
Milucbrook, Bertcwell, Berneswell, Ashewell, Coweswell, appar- 
ently referring to small brooks or runlets. Consequently there 
is hardly such a scarcity of old river-names in Suffolk as was 
assumed by Professor Ekwall. Of particular interest are the 
parallel Keltic and Anglo-Saxon names we have tried to establish: 
Deben and * Witt, Brightwell and Kenle)tbrook, Gipping (Orwell, 
Erwell at the outlet) and *A/auna, Blythe and Domuoc. 


If. 


In the Introduction, p. XXXVI, Professor Ekwall cautions 
against the idea of too freely postulating river-names from place- 
names: »Many strange looking names may be suspected to be 
old river-names. But it is easy to overrate the river-name 
element in the place-nomenclature, and it is a beginner's com- 
mon mistake to see old river-names everywhere. The fact that 
a name cannot be explained does not justify us in taking it to 


* 1 connect Prill (P7/e in early forms) with Sw. dial. pir7a, prrla 
‘gush forth’, v. Torp, Nynorsk Etym. Ordbok. Pulverbatch, Sal., is more 
likely to go back to OF. Pudl/fordbec, because of v in the early spellings 
recorded by Bowcock, than to a word related to Norw. fu/dra, ‘to gush’, 
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be a river-name, for river-names should also be explained. I 
have omitted many names which might quite conceivably be 
river-names. » 

Later on he gives a brief survey of place-names derived 
from rivers. According to my views, E. has somewhat under- 
rated the part played by rivers in the formation of place-names. 
Even such a clear instance as Little and Great Gransden (v. 
ZONF. V, 187), situated on either side of the source of a river 
not far from the Cam (OE. Gravte), is rejected in favour of an 
unrecorded OF. personal name *Grante (v. infra). 

We know for certain that the Anglo-Saxon settlement of 
England took place along the river-courses. What was more 
natural for the neighbours, or even the settlers themselves, than 
naming a farm after the river round which the whole economy 
of its life was centred. 

Many place-name scholars, e.g. SCHRODER (see Flussnamen 
in Hoop’s Reallexicon) lay great stress on this formative 
element.’ The Scandinavian countries are very instructive in this 
respect. In Norway the names of rivers have been preserved 
to a very great extent, whereas a collection of the Swedish or 
Danish river-names now extant would give a very incomplete 
and misleading idea of the whole subject. 

In many recent papers and reviews I have explained numerous 

place-names or groups of place-names from old river-names now 
entirely forgotten, and I am not convinced that I have over- 
stated the case. 
. We have recently had occasion to examine closely the 
place-names of North Devon, dealt with in an inaugural disser- 
tation by Dr. B. BLOoME (The Place-Names of North Devonshire, 
Uppsala 1929). The writer has correctly explained many place- 
names from river-names, but there are several others for which 
such a derivation is extremely likely. The following is a list 
of such names in addition to those dealt with by Professor 
Ekwall. Only comparatively safe cases have been included. (B) 
after the name means that the etymology given was proposed 
by Dr. Blome. 


™ "Ein deutsches Flussnamenbuch ist ohne Heranziehung der Orts- 
namen unmoelich’! 
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*Carataco, of uncertain meaning (cf. Revue Celtique 39, 
171; 41, 113; 42, 68) in Croscumbe Barton (Craddokesciibe p. 6), 
near the source of a small hill-river. 

[(*Ceomme in Chumhill (Chymewell’ p. 14) is doubtful, as 
Ceomman bricg K. 65 is identical with Kimbridge, Hants., with 
a hard &.| 

*Cunetio (K. *cuno-, ‘high’) in Kentisbury (Kentelesbur’ 
p. 22), on a small brook at the foot of Kentisbury Down. Ac- 
cording to my views, R. Kenn in S. Devon has the same origin 
(see ZONF. VI). Here belongs also Countisbury (p. 4), where K. 
*Cunetio is used as a hill-name (cf. KARLSTROM i#fra p. 68). 

* Mort(e) (B) in Morthoe (Worteho p. 24), near a streamlet (IG. 
*meu- in words referring to muddy ground?). Cf. on this also 
Binz in Anglia: Beibl: 39, 3. 

*Gall(uc) (B) in Galsham (Gadlecusham p. 28), on a small 
hill-river, and Galsworthy (Gadles(hJowre p. 35), also near a 
small hill-river. Cf. R. Gadlicus in Spain (ZACHRISSON, SNPH., 
I, 27, n. 1). 

*Lutuc? (B) (K. */uéos, ‘mud’) in Lutsford (Ludekeford p. 29), 
near the source of a streamlet. 

*From (W. ffrau, torrent) in Fremington (Framintona, Fre- 
migtun p. 50), on an affluent of the Taw. The early forms are 
identical with those recorded by EKWALL (RN. 167) of Framilode 
on the Frome in Glouc. 

*Winburna (B) in Umberleigh (p. 57), on a hill-river (K. 
*uindo-, ‘white’, or OE. winn, ‘meadow’, EKWALI. RN. 461). 
The entries }’berleza 1086 DB, and Umérelegh 1229 Pat., show 
the same early loss of « before w as in OF. U'san for Wusan 
(=R. Ouse). 

*Dubala? (K. *dudbo-, dark)in Dolton (Dyuslton’, dulueltona 
p. 62), between two arms of a river, and in Dowland (Duue- 
landa, Dulonde p. 63), on an adjacent river. Dughel- in early 
references from 1235 is an inverted spelling for Duue/- 1086 DB. 

Guppanwiell in Guphill (Gopew7/le p. 68), near a spring 
(G. *gubn- ‘to bend, to yield’, as in Sw. guppa, ‘jump up and 
down’), the reference being to wet or marshy ground. FE. dial. 
gubber, black mud, gudé, froth, are from the same root. 

ME. Noddere (B) (OE. nvedre, ‘serpent’ or K. .Vodre, ‘the 
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river’, from the same root as Lat. xatare, v. EKWALL, RN. 298) 
in Naddrid, near the source of Nadrid Water (Vaddercheued p. 73). 

* Weeferoc (B) in Warkleigh (Warocleta, Wauerkelegh’ p. 75), 
near a streamlet, probably a K.r-n. in -@co? Cf. Vaverts vallis, 
Wabra silva, Holder, RITTER., Verm. Beitr. 83 f., LoTH RC. 37, 
306—11. But Rravuc CS. 1106, r-n. from rzsc, ‘rush’? The root 
has the same meaning as G. *gué- and may refer to watery 
muddy ground. 

*Hycce? (from the G. root *(//w7ik-, to bend?) in Hutcherton 
(Hiccheton p. 76), near a small river. We may compare R. Hiz 
and Hichin, Herts., with # and 7 in the ME. forms (see VCH. 
of Herts).’ 

* Scilling (B) (OE. sc7//, sonorous) in Shillingford (ShA7d/yig- 
ford p. 79), near an affluent of the Batherm. 

*Spearce (B) (‘the sparkling stream’) in Sparkhayne (Spear- 
keheghes p. 79), near an affluent of the Batherm. 

*Samiaco in Hemyok (Aamiohc, Hemmiac, Hemiok p. 84, 88), 
on a rivulet. Cf. K. Samara, Samina, Holder. 

*Ceodre in Chitterley Fm (Chederlia p. 89), a river- or hill- 
name. Cf. ZACHRISSON ZONF. IV, 253. 

*Genge in Gingerland (Gexgelond p. 90), near a small brook. 
Cf. G. Gang as a river-name (OHG. geng?, OE. geuge, ‘going’). 

*Pant or *Pont (B) in Ponsford (Pautesford DB, Pauntes- 
ford’ Pontesford p. 93). 

*Cunetio (K. *cuno-, ‘high’) in Kentisbeare (Aeztelesbire p. 95), 
on a small hill-river. 

*Seofanwiell in Sowell Farm (Seucwell p. 96), of doubtful 
origin. Probably from G. *s/b- in OF. sfc, ‘a sieve’, MDu. 
sever, ‘phlegm’, which is cognate with OE. szpzan, ‘to trickle’, 
MDu. s7/, a small brook. For more material, see ZACHRISSON 
ZONF. II, 136, and cf. G. Srdinbach and Sicé as a river-name. 

*Szeglacu in Sellake (Seghlak, Sefy)lak(c) p. 101), from 
the G. root *s7g, *saig, ‘to trickle’, MDu. scge, ‘trickling’. The 
same root occurs in OE. Swgham = Soham, Cambr., which SKEAT 
(p. 23) identified with the Bavarian sezg, ‘a swamp’. 


* As will be shown in a separate paper, such a topographical term also 
may occur in the tribal name Avwicce, and in a great number of English 
place-names. The same root seems to occur in OE. Awicce, ‘a chest’ 
= ‘something bent together’. 
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Wase, ‘the muddy stream or piece of ground’, in Washfield 
(Wasfelde p. 107), on an eminence between the Exe and a small 
tributary stream. An OE. wdase, with such 7-mutated va- 
riants as wés, wése (cf. OE. wase, wease, Alrewes, Hope- 
waes, Bradcuesse as well as gréf, gréfe, grafe; ris, rise; horn, 
horne, hyrne in place-names) is, according to my views, contained 
in the river-names which EKWALL (RN. 436) derives from OE. 
*wesse, which is not on record and not supported by any com- 
parative material; v. ZACHRISSON, PN. and RN. containing -zzs, 
etc., p. 41, Englische Studien 62, p. 81, n. (on ss), and Grundy’s 
vindication of OE. Wase as a river-name in his review of E’s 
book (The Geographical Journal, vol. LXXIII, no. 5, p. 469). 

Shobrooke Lake (B) in Shobrook (sceoca broces ford, ‘brook 
of the goblins’, p. 109). 

*Scitol? in Sheepsbyre (S/yfelesbere, p. 113), on a streamlet 
near by. (7. WALLENBERG, fra p. 94). 

*Turce (B) in Zorkaringa, Turkerig (= Reach, on the slope 
of a ridge along an affluent of the Yeo). Twrch is a usual Welsh 
river-name. 

*Racuryne in Rackenford (Rakerucford p. 120), ‘the runlet 
along the narrow path’ (7. WALLENBERG, 7#fra p. 95). 

*Curre in Curriton (Cosreton p. 124), near the source of a 
small affluent of Little Dart. Either identical with R. Curry, 
Cornw., or with the first element in the Dutch river Corbeek, 
which Foérstemann connects with Du. sorren, ‘to murmur’. 

*Duferic, -isc in Dowrich Ho, rather than *Doferzc (B) (Dur- 
ts(se), Dourysch, Dowrigge p. 131, K. dubron, water), probably an 
alternative name for the Creedy, near which the place is situated. 

*WanP in Wanford S. and W. (IVazford p. 149), both on an 
affluent of R. Walden. Cf. R. Wantage, OE. IWVanotinc, Wriewona 
CS. 125, Wiguucnnan (wan + on) CS. 1282. From IG. *xav-, 
water? (v. LipEN, PBB. 15: 522). Cf. K. avesza, Holder. EKWALL 
(RN. 433) looks upon -7ve in IWanotine as a criterion of English 
origin, but -zvc is a common Keltic place-name suffix. 

I have not included in my survey numerous compounds 
with -durua, -broe, -wiell, -lacu, -lecc, etc., which, as a rule, are 
easy to interpret. 

There are, however, some interesting modern names which 
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Dr. Blomé has not included is his survey, because they do not 
happen to be recorded in early spellings. 

The most interesting of these is a little river near Morchard 
Bishop called Pepper Lake, presumably from OE. *P2perlacu. 
In a paper published in ZONF. IV, pp. 245—254, I have tried 
to prove that there were no personal names in Old English 
formed with an ;r-suffix. I also suggested that OE. pzper in 
place-names is a hill-name or river-name of obscure origin. In 
a recently published book of great value and interest to the 
place-name student (Problems of Place-Name Study, Cambridge 
1929) Professor MAWER tries to prove that, at least in Old 
English, there existed personal names with 7v-extensions. The 
only independent name which might be quoted in favour of 
Mawer's view is JZepra,: which even if it should be genuine 
cannot be connected with any primitive OE. name-stem. As we 
are not justified in postulating, without corroborative evidence, 
personal names from such OE. entries as 7eppan hyse, there is 
not even sufficient authority for an OE. 7eppa. The assump- 
tion that names with 7-extensions may have existed in Old 
English, although they were not used in other Germanic dialects, 
is improbable. OE. names with d@-extensions, such as Monnede, 
Lullede, cannot be quoted in favour of such an assumption, for 
they are well evidenced in Old German also (V. FORSTEMANN, 
Personennamen, col. 383). If 7efra is a genuine name, we know 
nothing about its provenience or its etymology. 

Professor Mawer is of the opinion that OE. pzper could not 
very well be used both as a hill-name and a river-name. Words 
denoting a hill, a forest, or a river are, however, very often 
formed from the same stem. Any number of instances may be 
quoted from Holder in support of this. In this particular case, 
however, we may only have to count with fper as a river- 
name. Both Peper Harrow, Surrey, and Peppering, Suss., are 
situated on rivers with old Keltic names, the Wey and the 
Tarrent. Hence /7per may have been the early OE. name for 
these rivers. A fresh instance adduced by Mawer is Peppering 
Eye, in Battle, Suss., down by a stream called agua de Pi- 
peringhe (12th). To these we may add Pepper Lake, Devon. 
A personal name Pippra does not go well with the early forms 
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of Peper Harrow adduced by Hopwood (Piper(e/herge DB., Py- 
perharh 1247, Pepirhathty 1316) in which there is very rarely 
any medial e, and it is inadmissible in Peperness in an OK. 
charter (Index Br. Mus. II) from the transition period. Our 
Swedish specialist on Kentish place-names, Dr. Wallenberg, 
has identified Piperness with Pepperness (Kelly) near Ebbsfleet. 
Evidently /zper was an early name for the Stour at its outlet 
or for one of its affluents. 

I believe I am now able to suggest a plausible etymology 
for Piper, and also adduce corroborative evidence for river-names 
formed from the G. stem *f7p-. I connect piper with Latin pzper, 
which, according to Walde, should be coupled with the IG. root 
*pap-, *pap-, ‘to swell’, in L. papula, ‘blister’, papilla, ‘nipple’. 
As the root is echoic f can be kept in Germanic languages. Here 
belongs in all probability also the English word p7p/(z1/, as well 
as pamper and pimple (with z-infix) (v. PERSSON, Beitrage, 247, 
248, nn.). What is still more important is that there are Ger- 
man river-names formed from this root w7s., Prepenbroke 1286= 
Piepenbrok in Westphalia and Phzopha 1037 = Die Pfiefe, an 
affluent of the Fulda, to which we may probably add Pippel 
ridig CS. 906, a brook in Berkshire (with /extension). 

I also differ from Mawer when he concludes that Lippering 
to the west of Birdham, Suss., (Lzperznges 12th), which is neither 
on a stream nor a hill, is most likely to contain a personal 
name *Lippra, an r-extention from *L7ppa, postulated from 
entries such as /ippan dic, lippanham. These names should be 
compared with G. Lzba, Libinich, Libberit, Lippinclo, Lippesdale, 
Lippinge (perhaps also the English r.-n. Lipping, Leic.) and may 
go back to the IG. root *s/ez6(x)-, ‘to drip, to be slippery’, in 
Greek /i6adion,'a damp meadow’, Olr. s/zaé, ‘mountain’, Ptolemy's 
Libnios, etc. OE. “fer, which goes back to the related root 
IG. *lezp- (Gr. Liparos, ‘fat’), is used topographically in Liver- 
mere, Suff., Liverpool, Lancs., and the corresponding Scandina- 
vian word is usual in river-names. We have good reason for 
believing that “fer, lipp, Libber-, lipper- in place-names has the 
connotation of ‘wet, muddy ground’. Lippering, Suss., is situated 
in low country near Chichester Channel (cf. also G. Leébraha). 

Several other debatable personal names are vindicated by 


5 — 29374. Studia neophiologica 1929. 
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Mawer, e.g. OE. *Streon(a) (p. 86) — Streona is on record as 
a late by-name — *Lutgar (p. 87), and *Grante (p. 103), to men- 
tion no more. We are, however, not allowed to postulate pet- 
names from any compound, as in the case of *Strcon from 
Streonbercht, and the entry streon healh CS. 1139, points to a 
topographical term (cf. Stryn in Denm.). — What is the etymology 
and the meaning of OF. *Lut(e)garP — If Grante in Little and 
Great Gransden, Hunts., on the source of a river in the neigh- 
bourhood of R. Grante, is an OE. pers. n. *Grante, what are 
the cognates of this name? I have explained Granfe in the late 
(14th) and spurious Croyland Cartulary as due to OFr. Grawz, 
but Mawer (p. 127) does not think that the adjective could 
be used as an independent name in early ME. Anyhow, in 
Domesday Book we find the adjectives Blac, Brun, and Biga 
used as independent personal names.’ In a most instructive and 
stimulating chapter Professor Mawer calls attention to a number 
of OE. words which were only used in place-names. When we 
rescue from oblivion such old-fashioned words, we are careful 
always to suggest an etymology or at least point out cognates 
in related languages. It is incumbent on us to do the same 
with postulated personal names, if these are to carry any weight 
in the estimation of our fellow-workers in other departments of 
the Germanic place-name study. 

Near Pepper Lake, Devon, is a river called Gissage Lake, 
which I take to be identical in meaning with Gussage, Dors. 
(v. ZONF. VI). The little places Wringsland, on a head-arm of 
the Dove, and the neighbouring Grantland may contain such 
old river-names as Wring (cf. at Wrimg’ CS. 606 = R. Wring, 
Som.) and Grante. Great Gutton, on a small rill falling into 
Sshoobrook, 1s a plausible instance of e. NE. gut, a channel 
used as a place-name element. 


Upsala November 1929. 

* Mawer is not right in assuming that Grant could not appear for /e 
Grant ine. ME. See K. MICHAELSSON, Les Noms de Personne Francais, 
p. 75. On the date of the Croyland Cartulary, v. H. LINDKYIST, ME. 
PNa- 225.8 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


Miscellaneous Notes on the Place-Names of North 
Devonshire. 


While reading Dr. BERTIL BLOME’s recently published Place-Names 
of North Devonshire I had occasion to examine a few of the early sources 
that had been used or might have been used by the author. It seems 
that the information given by him on the place-names of the district could 
be added to or improved on in a few cases. One or two of the names 
mentioned below I have touched upon before in my book on Old English 
Compound Place-Names in -ing. 

*Beaple’s Barton’, Hill, Moor (1), Combe, Wood (6”) n. Know- 
stone. These contain the name of the Beape/ family, the owners of Know- 
stone (cf. Blomé p. 70). 

*Beckland in Hartland (de Bekeland 1167—8 P). 

Bidna in Northam (aéfe Bydene 1330). An exact parallel is Bidden 
in Hants (OM 123 A 11), which is identical with of dere bydene 1046 KCD 
783. It seems to refer to a pool or the head of a spring. There seems 
to be every reason to associate these place-names with OE dyden 'cupa, 
bushel, tub’, as has been done by Dr. Blomé. 

*Bottreaux Mill n. Molland. Cf. the Boterells etc. mentioned in the 
documents relating to Molland and East Barton used by Dr. Blomé p. 70. 

Barnstaple. The oldest forms (c. Icoo) are B(e)arda(n)-[stapol]. OE 
beard seems to have had two meanings at an early date: ‘beard’ and ’edge’, 
the latter of which is very likely kept in some old placenames. Cf. OE 
Compound Place-Names in -ing p. 149. Dr. Blomé explains Barnstaple as 
‘staple on the edges’ (p. 11), and looks upon /eardan- as a weak gen. pl., 
which is perhaps not impossible though far from convincing. Perhaps a 
less violent explanation could be found if we start from the other sense of 
the OE word. The parallels pointed out by Dr. Blomé (Barstable (Ess) 
and Serdestapel (Beds or Hu)), seem to indicate that a dcardanstapol was 


* Such names as have not been mentioned by Dr. Blomé are marked 
with an asterisk. 
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a fairly common object. Some time ago Dr. A. H. Smith suggested to 
me that the compound may have denoted a pole with rags or branches 
affixed to it in a way suggesting a beard, as a pole of this appearance 
would of course at once catch the attention of those for whom it was in- 
tended as a landmark. This seems likely enough. Beardan- looks like a 
contracted word. Cf. sf@nan stapol for st@nenan stapol (Bosworth-Toller., 
the syncopation in participles (gesended, gen. gesendes etc.), hrinde bearwas 
Beowulf (apparently for Arindede bearwas (EPNS III, 159)). This would 
give as base a word *dearded(e) ‘’bearded’ which is quite in accordance 
with the principles of OE word-formation.’ 

Chaffcombe in Down St. Mary. This is Chefecona Exon DB f. 499. 
In VCH p. 540 this form is identified with Shircombe in Down St. Mary. 
But there is no such name on the 1” and 6” maps, and Chefecoma and 
Shircombe are formally incompatible. Napier and Stevenson were aware 
that the prefix of Chaffcombe might be identical with or related to that of 
cefcan grafan in the great Crediton survey (Crawf. Ch. p. 61). The in- 
clusion of DB Chefecoma does not make this less probable. 

Countisbury. In Asser’s Life of King Alfred p. 43 there is a passage 
which must be taken into consideration: .... Healfdene .... ad Dommno- 
niam enavigaiit, et .... occisus est ante arcem Cynutt.... Earle suggested 
that the place referred to was Countisbury, but Stevenson considers the 
identification impossible (Asser p. 265). From a phonological point of view 
it is however admissible. Cf. Cound Brook (Sa) < *Cuneét- (Ekwall, River- 
Names p. 99). Stevenson seems to have thought that the locality in question 
ought to be associated with modern place-names of the type Kenwith 
(n. Bideford, according to Stevenson, |. c., coined by antiquarians), or else 
with some river Kennet. But that is by no means likely. The wording of the 
Latin passage suggests a compound containing Celtic *Cumet- referring to a 
river or some other locality. *Cunéf- may be associated with the name. 
theme Cun- or with Welsh cua ‘summit’ (Ekwall, 1. c. p. 227). So there 
are many possible implications. Anyhow it should be assumed until definite 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming that Asser’s Arx Cymuit is an at- 
tempt at latinizing a compound formed by the Celts or Saxons of Devon- 
shire. Ava is the correct Latin word for OE édursg (to burge and to wealle 
= ad arcem ct ad moenta Bosworth-Toller). Earle's identification seems to 
be probably correct. 

*Creedy Barton (OM 128 H 8). This place is referred to in Crawf. 
Ch. 4 as an gyrd be cridian. Napier and Stevenson (I. c. p. 78) do not 
accept Davidsons identification of this ploughland on the Creedy (Lower 
Creedy OM 128 G 7), but have no suggestion of their own. The little 
survey 1S, however, easy enough. Sceocabroces ford is the point where 
Shobrooke Lake crosses the road just E. of Creedy Barton, and fa deadan 
face is represented by Lake N. of Sweetham Inn. The bd. follows the 


™ All the early forms will be easily explained if we assume the existence 
of an OE. dearde, edge?, by the side of beard, as in rise, horne by the side 
of sts, horn. THE EDITOR. 
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Creedy and the road just mentioned, including a narrow slip of land with 
Creedy Barton in the middle. 

*Creedy Bridge in Crediton (@¢ Crydan brigce 956 BCS 973, Birch’. 

*Down Fm in Newton St. Petrock (on gerihte sud ofer dune 938 
BCS 725). 

*Filleigh Down in Filleigh (La Duna 1238 FF). 

*Furze in Shebbear (de /a Fursa 1167—8 P). 

Hartland. In an article on OE /Heortigtun in King Alfred’s will I 
kept to the old view that Heortigtun is Hartland (1. c. p. 14). Dr. Blomé 
mentions Hindharton in Hartland and quotes a stray form Herton (1286 
Ch) in his Hartland material. This shows that Hartland and FHeortigtun 
are not identical. The old parish name is preserved on the 6” map as 
Hindharton. 

*Heddon in Filleigh (Hefhdon 1238 FF.) 

*Hescott in Hartland (de Hersecote 1167—8 P). 

*Kingsland in S. Molton (Kune/anda t. H I Dugdale V, 198). 

Ladford in Shebbear. The place is situated between the stream refer- 
red to in BCS 725 as loddan broces e@wylman (n. Down Fm sufra), and a 
tributary of it (OM 127 E 8). So Ladford was very likely OE *Zoddan 
ford. Dr Blomé attaches some importance to the pers. name de Lide(s)- 
ford 1167—8 P. But the man in question is called de Lodeford in another 
document (1174—5 P), and Ladford itself is Lodcford in 1215 (Ch V, 284). 

*Langaton in Chittlehampton (ZLangatun t. H I Dugdale V, 198). 

*Pine’s Dean OM 118 E 4. The neighbouring Bradwell was held 
by a family called de Pinu (cf. Blomé p. 18). 

Silverton. BCS 723 mentions a locality called fo su/forda, on the N. 
bd. of Hrocastoc, which is shown by the same charter to have been situated 
between the Culm and the Exe. Su/ford must have been quite near Sil- 
verton, which should not be derived from OE *Sy/e-ford-tin. 

*Thelbridge n. Pidsley in Sandford (od del dbrycge 930 Crawf. Ch. 4. 
Napier-Stevenson). 

Umbrook Fm in Uffculme wonbdbrocles ford] 958 BCS 1027). The 
interesting survey of /scforda 7 beohille in BCS 1027 has been partly 
solved by Ekwall (Die Neueren Sprachen 6. Beih. p. 152 ff.), and Dr. 
Blomé adds the identification of deohi//e (Boehill OM 128 C 13). A glance 
at the 6” maps shows that the survey comprises roughly the modern parish 
of Uffculme. Wonbroces ford is just S. of Goodleigh OM 129 E 2, and 
the next identifiable point on the S(E). part of the parish bd. is Stowford 
in Kentisbeare (OM 129 E 1), which ts stanford in BCS 1027. Cf. Stow- 
ford in Bradworthy < ME Svane, Stoneford (Blomé p. 139). 

Zeal Monachorum. Dr Blomé adopts Birch’s identification of this 
with af Seale 956 BCS 968. But it seems better to identify Sea/e and the 
accompanying Dunnynghefd with Zeal and Donhead (W.). As regards the 
etymology of at Seale, it can hardly be OE se/e ‘hall’. Seale is probably 


an inflected form of OE sea/h ‘willow’. 
SIGURD KARLSTROM. 
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Some Words in NED. Antedated. 


The fifteenth century supplies us with a new source for the study of 
the English language — letters written in English by private individuals. 
These early letters are exceptionally valuable for our knowledge of the 
living language of the period: like most private correspondence they are 
written in colloquial style and reflect, more or less, the spoken every-day 
language of their time. We notice, among other things, a certain number 
of words which do not make their appearance in the printed language until 
a later — sometimes a considerably later — date, and words which are not 
known from other sources or are rarely met with. Most of these are of 
course noted in NED, but not all. Below are quoted some passages 
which contain earlier instances of the use of certain words than those 
recorded in this dictionary, or which are of interest from other points of 
view. The examples have been noted em fassant and are not the result of 
a thorough or systematic search — I have no doubt they could be added 
to. They are taken from The Cely Papers (ed. MALDEN, Camden Third 
Series Vol. I), The Paston Letters (ed. GAIRDNER, London 1901), Letters 
and Papers of John Shillingford (ed. MOORE, Camden New Series Vol. II), 
The Stonor Letters and Papers (ed. KINGSFORD, Camden Third Series 
Vol. XXIX, XXX). 

AUNE vhyt ys informyd howr father at ther ys myche Normandy 
canwhas at Calles he wyll that ze by for hym ij¢ awnys and send them be 
the wholschypys...» Cely Papers No. 70. Cf. NED »Aune An ell; an obsol- 
ete French cloth measure, which varied in length in different localities.» 
The first quotation under this heading is from 1706‘ — the one above from 
1481. 

BUCK-HORN »bot I taried and yet tary because of pe buk horn pt 
was boght or y went... for hit hadde be a gode mene and order after 
spekyng and communication aboveseid, the buk horn to have be presented...» 
»the bukhorn came to me bot on Candelmasse yeven... whiche buk. 
horn was presented to my lord...» Shillingford’s Letters pp. 23, 36. 
Cf. NED »Buck-horn sé. 3. From its hardness: Dried whiting or other 
fish.» The first instance is from 1602 — those above from 1447—8. In 
NED the second passage above is quoted under »Buck-horn 1. + a The 
horn of a buck», but it is obvious that the word here means »dried whit- 
ing» — cf. the Exeter Receiver’s accounts 1447 where amongst fish are 
mentioned »111j¢ de Bokhorn missis eidem Cancellario» (Shillingford’s Letters 
p. 146). Dried whiting is still called »buck-horn» in Devon and Cornwall, 
according to EDD. 

CAST »corte day shalle be at Ermyngtun on a Sunday on senyte, and 
I caste me to departe on the morrov after...» Stonor Letters No. 127. 
This seems to be a very rare construction. Cf. NED »Cast ». + 44 + b. 
To cast oneself, one's advice: to form a design, a purpose», where only two 
instances are quoted — from 1470—85 and 1523. The present one is from 1473. 
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COCKET all the woll and felles that schall be schyppyd at London 
at thys nexte schyppyng schall be kockyttyd yn affore the vj day of 
Aprell last past... and that that ys schyppyd more than the syrplysage 
schall be cokettyd yn aftyr the xj day of Apryll last past and pay nott 
tyll hit com to Calys...» Cely Papers No. 87. Cf. NED »Cocket v.' 
trans. To furnish with a cocket, or custom-house certificate.» Of the quo- 
tations under this heading the two first, from 1343 and 1344, are from 
official acts written in French; the next is as late as 1697. The instance 
above is from 1482. The construction is noteworthy, also, not being in- 
stanced elsewhere. 

COPE »And as to youre wode there, Thomas Haiward wolle geve 
you xx. lt, save ye shall cope hit at youre cost: or els he to cope hit and 
to pay you xvij. li..... And yef hit leke you that he shal have hit at this 
price, ye must wrete your letter to him, so that he may fille hit before holy 
Rode day now comyng, or els he can not fille hit alle this yere.» Stonor 
Letters No. 285. Apparently cope, in this passage from 1481, is synon- 
ymous with fille, fell, and means »to cut»; it is a. F. cofer, couper and 
stands for cop or cép. Both these verbs exist in English, spelled »cope» 
and »coupe», or »coup», respectively, but NED records no instance of 
either of these parallel forms being used in a general sense though they 
are known in special senses: — cope as a term of falconry *to cut, pare, 
the beak or talons of a hawk» (NED Cope w.‘, instanced from 1575, 1614 
etc.) and coupe with the sense to cut, slash», only as ppl., in the ex- 
pression »sschon 1-couped» (a. 1330; also: »galoches ycouped [y-coped]» 1377, 
»couped shone» c. 1435) and as a heraldic term, from the 17th century and 
onwards, used of the head or any member of an animal, or part of a plant, 
represented as cut off ‘clean’ or smoothly (opp. to erased, slipped), or of an 
ordinary (e.g. a cross) having the extremities cut off so as not to extend 
beyond the boundaries of a shield (NED Coup, Coupe »v.? and Couped 
ppl. a.). There is also the compound coupe-gorge (two instances only: 
one, in a literal sense, from c. 1400 Rom. Ros. and the other, in a figurat- 
lve sense, from 1612) but this word is probably borrowed, as it stands, 
from French. 

CORONE, UNCORONED »... whither the coroners of the seide cyte 
come to take the knowleche of the said John Berton ys felonyes abovesaid as 
ever hath be usyd to done there as well as of abjuracions and to corowne 
prisoners ded yn the Bysshop ys prisonn.... Also wher the saide coron- 
ers diverse tymes cam to the Bysshop ys palyce to have coroned diverse 
prisoners beyng ther yn the seide Bishop ys prison ded and yn especiall 
one William Wey; atte whiche tymes... they were let to do theyre offyce 
there, and the seide prisoners so ded buryed uncoroned.» Shillingford’s 
Letters p. 83—84. The verb corone (corowne) is apparently a back- 
formation from ‘coroner’ (NED: 4 corowner) with the meaning »to hold a 


* The existing derivatives are instanced earlier: — Alner, aulner 1483; 
Alnager 1581; Alnage [1477 Act Edw. IV, v. in Pulton Coll. 1632] 1622. 
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coroner's inquest on». NED gives no instance of a verb corone, but 
crown with the same meaning and formed in a similar way from ‘crow- 
ner’, a popular by-form to ‘coroner’, (cf. NED crowner? — c. 1425, 1487 
etc.) is recorded, though it is not found until some two and a half centuries 
later than the instances of ‘corone’ above, which are from 1447. Cf. NED 
»Crown v.", the first quotation of which is from 1602. ‘Crown’, like ‘co- 
rone’, occurs in a SW text and according to EDD this verb its still used 
in the SW dialects. — NED gives no instance of an adjective uncoroned 
or of uncrowned used in this sense. 

TAKE ONE'S CRUMBS »-but, God thanke yow, 1 toke so my 
crommys whyls I was wyth yow, that I felyd my sylfe by the weye that 
God and ye had made me stronger than I wenyd that I had ben, in so 
myche that I feell my selffe every daye holler than other.» Paston Letters 
No. 745. Cf. NED »Crumb sé. + 4. Phr. Zo gather (or pick) up one’s 
crumbs: to ‘pick up’ or recover strength or health; to improve in condi- 
tion.» The first example given of this phrase is from 1588 — the one 
above, of a slightly different form, from 1474. 

GREEN OF A SICKNESS owhyche cheer also hath made me per- 
fyghtly hooll, I thanke God and yow, in so moche that where as I feeryd 
me that for weykenesse, and so green recuveryd off my syknesse, 
that I scholde have apeyryd by the weye;...» Paston Letters No. 745. Cf. 
NED »Green a. 10 Unaltered by time or natural processes; fresh, new. 
+ d. Of persons: Recently recovered from an illness (const. of).» The first 
instance of the phrase ‘green of a sickness’ is from 1706 — the passage 
above is from 1474. (‘The greene woman’, with the special meaning of 
‘recently delivered’, is found in 1598, though.) The phrase as it stands 
here is probably the result of a blend — due to a desire for emphasis or 
explicitness? — of the two expressions ‘green of a sickness’ and ‘recovered 
of a sickness’. This seems more likely than the possibility that ‘green’ 
should be an adverb meaning ‘recently’, since there is no instance recorded 
of such an adverbial form and the regular adverb ‘greenly’ is found with 
a literal meaning only. 

GRUFF «and hytt ys a very gruff wull and soo I hawe causyd Wylliam 
Smyth prevely to cast owte anoder sarpler... for thys last sarpler ys fayr 
wull...» Cely papers No. 128. Cf. NED »Gruff a@. 1. Coarse, coarse- 
grained; containing coarse or rough particles.» The first instance given is 
from 1533 — the present one is from 1487. It is of interest to note that 
this early example occurs in a letter written from Calais by a London 
merchant; this bears out the suggestion in NED that the Dutch or Low- 
G;erman word was introduced via the commercial language. The instance 
above 1s the more noteworthy since all the early examples quoted in NED 
are from Scotch texts. 

HANG »Hengston honged sore to have a let and a grete courte, 
and y traversed hym ever,... and reherced what that longeth to a lete.» 
Shillingford’s Letters p. 14. Cf. NED »Hang v. II, + 21 To hanker a/ter 
or fore Only two instances of this verb are given — from c. 1672 and 
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1684. The one above is from 1447. As for the construction, which is not 
instanced elsewhere: cf. the parallel ‘long for smthng’ — ‘long to do smthng’. 

HAVIOUR »And in the same letter I undyrstond by the worshipffull 
reporte off your maystershipe the havyors off my Cussen Kateryn unto 
you, to my lady your wiffe and to all oper &c.: and truly it is to me right 
joyffull and comffortable gladnes so to here off hir, and I besech our blissid 
lord ever to preserve hir in all vertu and good lyffynge to his plesour, and 
to reward your maystershipe with hevene at your endynge ffor your good 
disposision to hir wardes in good exortasions gyffynge: and pat I wote well 
off old, or elles truly she cowd nat be off that disposision vertuous and 
goodly, hir youthe remembrid and consederyd.» Stonor Letters No. 218. 
Cf. NED »Haviour sé. 2. The action of having or bearing oneself; deport- 
ment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also 4/. manners arch. or dial.» The 
first example of the singular is from 1503, while the plural ‘haviours’ is not 
instanced until 1752. The passage above is from 1478. 

JOHN >for summe of H. part have boosted that all.... at Nor- 
wich shuld not be worth an haughe’ Jon, &c.» Paston Letters No. 117. 
The name 1s here used in a contemptuous way as a common noun = 
‘fellow». Cf. NED John 1. 4. The first example quoted there is from 
1633 — the present one from 1450. ‘Jack’, of which the transferred sense 
is much more marked, is found with the same meaning 1548, ‘Johny’ not 
until 1673 (NED). 

MAIN »I have spokyn with John Harecort, and he sweryth he wull 
do for yow, and purposyth to sytt in the Ester wyke, but he wuld fayne 
have Stepenhyth endityd: but pat shuld not help your mayne.» Stonor 
Letters No. 288. Cf. NED »Main sé. 1. 6 The most important part of 
some business, subject, argument, or the like; the chief matter or principal 
thing in hand.» The first instance quoted is from 1602 — the passaye 
above from 1481. 

MOVE »*Letyng yow wete, Syr, that Maister Mylle and I have ben 
dayly with Maister Fouler and Maister Danvers, and as yet Nassh is not 
comyn. And syr, as for Wykes, he is not here, nor on Kene nayther. And 
so Hampden of Kymbell movet us that ye shuld have had all Wykes 
landez in your hand, and have assignet old Wykes a certeynte to lyf apon; 
but I supposet ye wold not so, and I durst take opon to chaunge your 
opynyon. Mayster Mylle wold ye shuld have take an annuite of xl.s. yerly 
of old Wykes and his wif, and yong Wykes and his wyf, and of all the 
feffez: bot I supposet ye wold not so, for by cause of the penalte of the 
payment of the xl.s. yerly....» Stonor Letters No. 68. The construction 
of the verb move is noteworthy — cf. NED »Move v. 13. To make a 
formal application, suit, or request to (the sovereign, a court, Parliament 
etc.)... 8. const. ¢kat (something be done).» The first example of this 
construction is from 1660 (»He moved the Company that the arrogant fool 
might be put out of the room») — the one quoted above from c. 1462. 


* Cf. Hampole in Religious Pieces (quot. NED) »Ne latyn ne lawe 
may helpe an hawe>. 
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PANG »*... Margere[t] ys dowghter ys past to Godd hytt was berydd 
thys same daye on whoys sowle Jhesu hawe mercy Syr I onderstond hytt 
hadd a grett pang what sycknesse hyt was I can nott saye &c.» Cely 
Papers No. tor. Cf. NED »Pang sé. 1. A brief keen spasm of pain.... In 
the 16th c. chiefly in ‘pangs of death’; also ‘of childbirth’.» The first ex- 
ample quoted is from 1526 — the one above from 1482. Cf. also the 
_following note in NED: — »Pang, sb. and v., are known only after 1500, 
the vb. being exemplified first (c. 1502), which may be accidental.» 


SCANTLING »Syr, I send you a scantlyn off your wyne herin closed.» 
Stonor Letters No. 162. The meaning of scantlyn in this passage 1s 
somewhat vague — it seems to mean »quantity», »note of the quantity». 
Cf. NED »Scantling sé. 2. Measured or prescribed size, dimensions or 
calibre. ~+ a. with reference to material objects generally. b. fecha. with 
reference to the measurement of timber and stone, and of ships or other 
vessels.» Cf. also »t e. Zo take a scantling of: to measure or estimate 
the size or amount of; hence to judge of, estimate.» The first example of 
scantling — in any sense — quoted in NED is from 1526. The instance 
above is from 1476. 


SKILL »The seide Mayer scide to hym ayen that he cowde no sky1l 
to speke entrete ne uttre no matter to my seyde lord Bysshop by mene.» 
Shillingford’s Letters p. 45. »ffor I have mych to do and I can lytill 
skyll to do eny thynge that Jongeth to the matter ye wote off.» Stonor 
Letters No. 217. Cf. NED »Skill sé.'. + 5 In the phr can (or could) skrli, 
to have discrimination or knowledye of, esp. in a specified matter. ¢. skill 
to do.» The first example of quoted of this construction ‘can skill to do 
something’ is from 1542 — those noted above are from 1447—8 and 1478. 


THROUGH »... we were almost thurgh and at an ende,... y knowe 
we buth alle most thurgh:» Shillingford’s Letters p. 37. Cf. NED »Through 
I] adv. 3. Predicatively, after the verb fo de, indicating a position, point, or 
condition ultimately arrived at. a Zit. ... 6. More usually fg.» The first 
quotation is from 1481—90, the next from 1597. The examples above are 
from 1447—8. 


VENT »vheyr ys Wyllam Dawlton now and I thynke heff he hawhe 
any wente’ at Calles hytt wvll cawse hym to do the lese wt yow.» Cely 
Papers No. 77. Cf. NED »Vent sé.3.... In senses 1 and 2 the word is 
very common from c. 1550 to c. 1570, freq. with adjs. denoting the 
readiness or profitableness of trade. .... 2. The fact, on the part of a 
person, of disposing of goods by sale; opportunity for selling; market or 
outlets for commodities b. in phrases with verbs as to fwd or have vent.» 
This noun is not instanced at all until c. 1550 and the first example quoted 
under 2b. 1s from 1557—71. The one noted here is from 1482. 


‘ww for v is frequent with this writer, e.g. in the same letter »ressawyd» 
weceived’, »hower» (over), =hawhe» (have, etc, 


Upsala. ASTA KIHLBOM, 


Reviews. 


A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, by OYYO JESPER- 
SEN. Part III. Heidelberg 1927. Carl Winter. 


After a pause of thirteen years Professor JESPERSEN has now published 
another volume of his Modern English Grammar, a work that needs neither 
presentation nor recommendation. Through his comprehensive contributions 
to general philology, Jespersen has found readers all over the world, and 
whether his theories are accepted with approval or rejected with acrid 
criticism, no linguist can pass them by slightingly. And no one can deny 
the great Dane sincere admiration for his incredible many-sidedness, his 
intrepidity in attacking central problems, his brilliantly lucid style. Every- 
one interested in philology cannot but feel satisfaction at seeing Jespersen 
applying his general theories to a particular language, and students of 
English, in England or abroad, have every reason to welcome the con- 
tinuation of this important work. 

In the present volume, the second of the syntax, the author goes on 
with the treatment of »primaries», i.e. what he formerly termed » principals». 
The most important chapters deal with relative clauses, relative pronouns, 
subject, object, transitivity, and predicatives. It would be superfluous to 
try and give a detailed account of the innumerable problems discussed in 
the book; the only expedient for a humble reviewer will be just to touch 
upon a few questions chosen more or less at random from its four hundred 
pages. 

Jespersen’s well-known aversion to conservative grammarians 1s just as 
intense here as it was in the works of his youth, and that spirit of revolt 
is surely salutary for the development of philology, but it may be questioned 
whether now and then he does not go a little too far in his red-hot hatred of 
tradition. To take one or two examples only. In the expression he ws// 
sing Jespersen calls simg the object of wz// (p. 10’. If indeed, as the author 
Suspects, there 1s nowadays among grammarians a strong feeling against 
accepting that terminology, it cannot simply be explained away by stamp- 
ing it »an illegitimate transference of grammatical categories of other lan- 
guages, chiefly Latin, to modern English». Jespersen will find it very 
difficult to convince us that, in this case, the transference is illegitimate. 
To our modern speech instinct #7// has no other function than denoting 
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the future. Jespersen objects that it is better to take the two words w2// 
and simg separately and study their mutual relation. Is there really any 
mutual relation? One may compare French @/ chantera, tl va chanter. 
Further the author states (p. 356) that some verbs when connected with 
predicatives approach the function of an empty link. Now, of course, sz// 
is not an empty link in he wrl/ sing, as ts in he ts guite young, but the 
comparison 1s not altogether without its interest. Another example ts found 
on p. 291, where Jespersen maintains that in / gave an apple to the boy it 
would be wrong to say that fo fhe boy is a dative-equivalent. It is hard to 
see that Jespersen’s argumentation makes it any clearer. Why 1s fo the doy 
intrinsically more loosely connected with the verb than in / gave fhe 
boy an apple? The comparison with happened and accidentally proves 
nothing; it 1s too clever for an ordinary reader. Jespersen’s pet theory of 
the three ranks seems at times to push him beyond the limits of plausi- 
bility. I am not going to plunge into the controversy FUNKE v. JESPERSEN, 
but it 1s not easy to realize that very much is gained by this continuous 
discussion about ranks, and it ts with a feeling of relief we find, on p. 355, 
jespersen’s own confession that the use of such words as ‘govern’ and 
‘rank’ can only be figurative and should not, therefore, be taken too Iiter- 
ally. In spite of Jespersen’s weighty anti-critique, Funke’s paper in Enyl. 
Stud. 60, 140 ff., contains not a few points worthy of attention, and even 
an admirer of Jespersen can hardly escape endorsing the statement that the 
chief deficiency of his scheme lies in its simplicity. 

An exposition of the type represented by 11.15, or 12.11, strikes the 
reader as rather trite, to be by Jespersen. Concerning the object, the 
author admits himself (p. 230) that the notional relations between verbs and 
their objects are so manifold that they defy any attempt at analysis or 
classification. It may seem unfair, then, to criticize his own definition of 
the object (p. 229): ‘a primary word (or word-group) which is intimately 
connected with the verb of the sentence, though less intimately so than the 
subject’. The argumentation that follows 1s intended to prove the correct- 
ness of this definition. It is founded on the traditional method used at 
school when children are first taught how to find out the different parts of 
a sentence (verb-subject-object-other parts’, but this does not really tell 
us anything conclusive about the more or less intimate degree of connexion. 
In the sentence adduced by Jespersen the mystery puzzled us a great deal, 
the word ws is the object, it is true, but to my mind a great deal is just 
as intimately connected with the verb as the pronoun ws, in spite of the 
word-order. Cp. a French phrase like je me suis amusé énormément, where 
there can be no doubt as to which of the two words me and énorménicnt 
is more intimately connected with the notional part of the verb (amus¢). 
Leaving French aside, one can be pretty certain that in the English sen- 
tence the pronoun ws is of less interest to the hearer than the intensifying 
expression a great deal. Against this it may be objected, of course, that 
interest is one thing, and connexion another, but if a grammarian leaves 
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the beaten track in quest of new paths, he will have to take all the con- 
sequences. : 

In it costs two pounds Jespersen calls two founds an object (p. 232. 
It is very instructive to compare p. 300, where the author points out that 
some verbs do not admit of a passive turn, although, according to Jesper- 
sen, they take an object in the active. But those verbs are precisely cvs/, 
weigh, last, a fact that tends to prove that the term object as used about 
their adverbial adjuncts is to be rejected. 

Now and then the author leaves us in doubt as to what he really 
means to state. Thus when he says, for instance, on p. 133, that contact- 
clauses have not come into existence through the dropping of a previously 
necessary pronoun. The OE examples quoted in 7.12 are, as he says, ofa 
tvpe not preserved in MnE, and the types that survive till the present day 
do not come into existence till the ME period, possibly owing to Scancdi- 
navian influence (p. 135). How does this agree with 7.11? 

Concerning the construction Ae zs sure to come (p. 212) I would suggest 
that it is originally due to the influence of /%e/y. From its first appearance 
in English, the latter word shows the construction still in use (c. 1300; sce 
NED), and it seems to have affected words that could easily be associated 
with it in meaning. Thus frodab/e, which got its modern sense (= likely: 
in Shakespeare, was used objectively in the 17th century (now obsolete ; 
likewise svtfrobable. The objective use of sre in sentences like the one 
above dates from the 16th century, of certain from the 17th. 

In his preface Jespersen acknowledges his indebtedness to ‘that wonderful 
store-house of information’, the NED. The same epithet can justly be ap- 
plied to his own Grammar. It is true that on not a few points it arouses 
criticism, but as a store-house of English idiom it is almost unparallelled. 
Jespersen has collected and reduced to system thousands of current expres- 
sions which most grammarians are apt to overlook, just because such ex- 
pressions are so common. Take, for instance, the section on Predicatives 
without a Verb (p. 371 ff.). It abounds in turns familiar to everybody, but 
few of them have so far found their way into a grammar. 

Goteborg. 

MATS REDIN. 


English River-Names, by EILERT EKWALL. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1928, xcn + 488 pp. Price 25 - net. 


Professor EKWALL's long-awaited book on English river-names has 
fulfilled all expectations, and the patience of scholars is fittingly rewarded 
with a volume that in many respects will not date. It is hardly a book 
for the general educated reader; it is frequently only possible for him to 
wander through a maze of un-concrete hypotheses without the just reward 
of finding out what the name of his own local river means. From the 
philological point of view this is a good fault, for dogmatic assertion which 
is blind to the difficulties is of little use in arriving at philological truth. 
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It is the unfortunate but frequent cry that »one can only speculate amongst 
possibilities». No one recognizes the truth and significance of this better 
than Professor Ekwall. In spite of the difficulties he has, however, suc- 
ceeded in establishing the ongin and meaning of a high percentage of 
names. Such difficult names as Thames (p. 402), Arrow (p. 17), Hipper 
(p. 197), Kent (p. 226), and Laver (p. 238) — to pick a few at random — 
are fully and satisfactorily explained, and the individual articles on these 
names are models of place-name study. It is unnecessary to speak of the 
erudition and vast range of knowledye with which Professor Ekwall has 
managed his material: we have already appreciated this in former books 
and, if he will take the compliment, I may say we now take it for granted. 

Briefly mentioned, the contents of the book include an Introduction in 
which the author discusses the peculiar nature of his problem and gives 
useful classified lists of names and their distribution, together with a very 
interesting account of the various types of river-names (p. xlix ff.); in addi- 
tion there are full and valuable notes on British and early OE phonology 
and articles on the various connexions between river-names and place-names. 
Thereafter follows the body of the work where the river-names are dealt 
with individually (except in the case of identical and cognate names grouped 
together) in alphabetical order. 

The outstanding merit of this section of the book is the amount of ma- 
terial which the author has collected from printed and unprinted sources. 
To those experienced in the collection of place-name material of any 
kind it is unnecessary to point out the labour involved in collecting river- 
name material; such documents as Domesday Book and the Feudal Aids 
etc., have little or nothing to offer in this field, and often in documents 
like Assize Rolls or even the more localised monastic Chartulanes any 
amount of research will often yield only a few forms at the most. And, 
as Professor Ekwall says, »the extent of this work of collection ..... 1s 
by no means apparent from the hst in the bibhography, for many MSS 
have been consulted in vain», The amount of material in the volume tells 
its own story and we may congratulate Professor Ekwall on these results 
of many years’ work; we should also with him thank Mrs Ekwall for her 
yreat help in this connexion. I stress the point, as this collection of mat- 
erial will always hold good, and though critics may not see eye to eye 
about the etymologies the needful facts are there to give the book a lasting 
value. 
It is of course, possible for scholars with more localised interests to 
note omissions, but these seem to be so few in number that the work is 
in many ways up to the standard that might be expected of a specialised 
county survey. One may note an earlier form of Rother (p. 348°, Roder 
1164—81 YCh 1480'; and though the author wisely refrains from over- 
loading the book with needless parallel material the following points might 


* Abbreviations used here are those used in the book under review. 
Others will be found in PN YNR., 
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be worth noting: Bnde (pp. 52—3): the difficult name Birdforth (PN YNR 
1g0) may contain such a river-name as this as the first element (unmutated 
of course). — Cam Beck (Cu) p. 65: an exact parallel is found in Cam- 
mock near Settle Y (6% OM 132 SW), Camdbok 13th Percy’. — Lathkill 
(Db) p. 237: cf. Withgil Y (1% OM 30 A 6), Wrthikill 1226 FF, Wihehul 
1258 YIng, Wythekill 1285 FA.? — Spodden Brook (La) p. 376: an almost 
certain parallel to this difficult name is found in Spofforth Y (1 OM 26 
G 13); Spfoford 1086 DB, 1234 FF; of the later forms the majority are of 
the type Sfoford (1218 Percy, 1242—3 Fees 11. 1100, 1259 Ass, etc.), but 
we may also note Sfotford e. 13th MaryY i. 2a, 1218, 1223, 1227 FF, 
and the form Espodeford 1294 Percy (doc. in French) But here Sfof can 
hardly be an old river-name unless the Crimple had an alternative name. 
It does not of course rule out the possibility of the word being used of a 
river. — Wharfe (Y) p. 454—5: evidence of the use of ON Avar/, hAverfr 
(cf. Norw. Bekkevar NG. ii. 40) 1s provided by the village-name Wharfe 
(in Craven YWR), de Qwarf 1297 YLS, de Querf 1406 YInqg. — Skell (Y) 
p. 367: another name which is probably of the same ongin and might 
well have been included is The Skell (YWR) on which stand Skelbrook 
(Scalebro, -bre 1086 DB, Scelebroch 1160—75 YCh 1548, Scalebroc 1161 
YCh 1482, 1163—1165 P, Skelebroke 1286 Yinq, Skelbrok(e) 1298, 1400 
YIng, 1322 Brett, 1334, 1376 FF) and Skellow (Scanha/la 1086 DB, Shel- 
hale 12th YD, Scalehale 1180—95 YCh 1585, Skelehall 1203 FF, Schel/., 
Skel(jale 1219, 1243 FF et freg., Skelale 1334, 1366 FF). 

In many cases such as Bur Brook p. 57 etc. the forms are late, but 
usually with these names Professor Ekwall has adduced a large amount of 
place-name material where the river-name is an obvious element. In some 
cases, such as Bulbourne p. 56, Linnet p. 256, Skirfare p. 368, Wass 
p. 436, etc. there is no material and little, if anything, is gained by their in- 
clusion. Wass is here derived from an OE Ilesse, but on topographical 


* Cammock Y is the name of a narrow hill, alongside and overlooking 
the river Ribble; it mses abruptly about 150 feet in 200 yards and follows 
the sweep of the niver at this point — the topography is striking. The 
name I suppose has always referred to the hill, as apart from the Ribble 
there is no stream in the neighbourhood. I would sugyest that Cam Beck 
(Cui and Crummock (Y, p. 108) are really transferred hill-names. An exact 
parallel would be found in Caundle Brook (Do) p. 72. 

? The forms of Lathkill are late and the etymology consequently doubt- 
ful. Withgill 1s, however, worth noting as a possible parallel, and the sec- 
ond element in both names may be ON 4/// used here of a ‘narrow tri- 
angular piece of land’ (cf. PN YNR 143, 146). The form -4w/ may simply 
be an analogical form icf. Aw// for Ar/7). A connexion might also be made 
with Kyle p. 232. 

3 For the assimilation of ¢/ to # cf. Nafferton (Lindkvist AJE P.Ns 
Scand. Origin p. 187). 

4 The forms with Sca/e- are due to AN influence and are not found 
after c. 1220; they can scarcely be original as there would then be diffi- 
culties in the way of explaining Sfe/(e).. 
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yrounds it may with more probability be derived from ME Jfathes ‘fords’ 
(cf. PN YNR 195). 

The absence of East Anglian names is strange. Professor Ekwall 
supyests (p. Ixxxvil and ayain p. 11 s.n. Amalburna) that in such districts 
river-names were not much used in early times. But the paucity of early 
names seems to me to be accidental and to shew that the absence of mater- 
ial for these regions is merely unfortunate. If further explanation is needed 
it may be that rivers in local usage were simply called »the river» (cf. 
pp. xlix, xc) and if that form (e.g. agua de Hoxne, agua de Norwitc 
p. Ixxxviil) were used in official documents it does not rule out the existence 
of early river-names. All it shews ts that in East Anyha the habit of cal- 
ling a river »the river? went further than elsewhere. 

Professor Ekwall shews a thorough knowledge of the topography of 
rivers and thouvh critics may differ as to what features are characteristic 
the fact remains that researches in this direction, though not so apparent 
to the reader, often rule out etymologies which may be phonologically 
possible. It is impossible to derive Cock Beck (p. 83), for example, from 
W. coch ‘red’, because Professor Ekwall finds that the stream has neither 
red water nor a red bottom.?' In a few cases there are bound to be differ- 
ences of opinion as to when a stream is dark or not dark’, but on the 
whole we may safely rely on the topographical information given. 

The etymological part of the book will generally speaking be accep- 
table to most scholars, though here we are faced with differences of opinion 
and not fact. The article on Churn (Gl, W) p. 78, for example, may not 


' This etymology was proposed by Professor Gordon and myself in 
Yorks. River-Names. 1 now think that the stream name is a back-forma- 
tion from Cocksford (1% OM 32 A 3), Avkeford 12th YD i, 1240 FF, Cock- 
esfort 1170—7 YCh 1569 (p), C-, Avokesford 13th YD 1, 1279—81 QW, 
etc., Cokesforth 1280, 1286, 1299 YlInq, probably ‘Cock’'s ford’. There is 
yood evidence for such an early back-formation as this presupposes. See 
p. xliv and Corve, Cante, Erme, Plym etc. For the same reason I suppose 
that Balder (derived p. 25 from W. da/ ‘peak’ and Brit. duéro ‘water') is a 
yenuine back-formation from Baldersdale. 

* To me the Yorkshire Tame (p. 390—1) looks as dark as the Lanca- 
shire Tame, and there need be no hesitation in accepting the usual mean- 
iny of the base *feme- for this river. 

3 The points raised by Torne (p. 413) seem to depend upon the state- 
ment that the lost 7oseath means »ford on the road to Thorne». But 
from the various references the site of 7ormwath is clearly identical with 
that of the present Rossington Bridge (1 OM 38 D 8), where the Great 
North Road between Bawtry and Doncaster crosses the Torne. Thorne 
village hes about 9 miles to the north, but from Rossington Bridge there 
is no direct road to this village. It is preferable, therefore, to take the 
lost: Thornwath as weaning ‘ford near the thornwood’; the 12th cent. form 
Zornewud (which Ekwall suggests 1s an error for -wad) is found again in 
the 14th century »the church at Zormewud Y1)1: this is probably the wood. 
Incidentally, ‘Thornes (Wakefield) is on the Calder, not on the Aire, and the 
references to 7/ornestrem (YCh 1451 etc.) probably refer to a stream which 
flows into the Aire in’  Ledsham parish. (cf. Pont. 1. 230), some 1o miles 
away. 
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meet with general approval, although the explanation is ingenious. It is 
unnecessary to point out the difficulties of deciding the etymology of many 
river-names: they are only too obvious, and in some cases at all events it 
would seem preferable to refrain from making suggestions until the whole 
of the recorded British material for England has been satisfactorily ana- 
lysed. Our knowledge of the state of the British language in use in Eng- 
land is very limited, and in using much river-name material for the purpose 
of adding to our knowledge we are in the serious danger of working in a 
vicious circle. 

Although the etymologies proposed may be formally acceptable there 
are a few cases where the meaning ascribed to the river-names is not clear 
or certain: Carey (D) p. 71 may, of course, be connected with the idea of 
‘love’, but it is better to associate the name with the root *fer- connected 
with Lat. curro etc. with the idea of ‘move, run’, as Professor Ekwall sug- 
gests alternatively.’ It is difficult to believe that such jocular names as 
‘the slattern, the dirty female’, the meaning ascribed to Kibble Ditch 
p. 230, could be used of a river. The meaning ‘crooked’ might well be 
applied to Hamble (Ha p. 189), but it is worth noting that OE *hamel 
in hill-names often indicates that the hills are »scarred» with exposed 
rocks; ‘scarred’ may, I think, be the meaning of the OE nick-name Hamela. 

The real difficulty with river-name etymology is that our knowledge 
of the history of British sound-changes is limited, at any rate as regards 
dates. And Professor Ekwall has apparently been led into one or two in- 
consistencies by this. To take single example: lenation of Brit. #. The 
author agrees on p. Ixxiv that the change of # to »v had not been com- 
pleted by the time of the Book of Llandaff (12th cent.). There is no doubt 
that the change had begun a considerable time before this, for, as Professor 
Ekwall points out, Asser (c. 894) has /rauu for Frome (Do p. 176 ff.); but 
Cameleac ASC s. a. 918 (< Brit. *Comeitliac, OW Cimeliauc, cf. Forster, 
Keltisches Wortgut 231 note) and forms lke OW Cimu/c/? (late gth cent. 
Pal. Soc. II. 21) point to a late date for the change.3 Under such circum- 
stances the probability is that Brit. 7 remains in all parts of the country, 
except perhaps in the counties in the south west and on the Welsh border 
where late adoptions and sporadic late forms might be expected through 
the influence of OW and Med. W.; this is what took place in the case of 
Asser's Frauu and Frowcester, as Bradley and Ekwall suggest. The in- 


* Carrant (Gl) p. 70, may be referred to the same base; so too may 
Craddock D, unless we accept the author’s first sugyestion that it is an 
elliptical form of *Nant Caradoc. 

? This may, of course, be an archaic form. 

3 Such W forms as um fam (Brit. *ofna@ mamma) ‘one mother’ by the 
side of un march (Bnit. *otnos markos), ‘one horse’, presuppose lenation of 
m (initial at all events) to wv before the unstressed final syllable of a pre- 
ceding word was reduced or lost (cf. Morris Jones, WG § 103.2). Forms 
like Bancor and Dinoot in Bede shew that the reduction was completed by 
the early 8th century (op. cit. § 113.14). But even then it is hardly early 
enough to explain Seven from a base containing 1. 


6G — 29374. Studia neophibologica 1929. 
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consistency lies I think in the explanation of a name like Seven p. 358 from 
a base *Sumin, because there is a (questionably) identical river-name Sy- 
Jynwy in Wales. It is strange that in this part of Yorkshire, which was 
one of the earlier districts settled by the Angles, we should find evidence 
of a British sound-change which is demonstrably late, whereas in Elmet’, 
the name of a district occupied by the Welsh till the 7th century, we do 
not find it.? 

Several names which Professor Ekwall thinks contain Brit. ¢ might be 
differently explained. In discussing Leven (pp. 250 ff.) he identifies the 
name with W. Liyfaz and assumes an OE base *Zefnit where »the ¢ for 
British ¢ is explained as in Leadon» (p. 252). But under Leadon (p. 242) 
we are referred back to the hypothetical case of Leven for evidence and 
to Devils Brook »where the original sound was Bnitish uz», assuming of 
course that Brit. ¢ and Bnt. # (pretonic) fell together at a very early period. 
This may be true to a certain extent and would certainly explain forms 
like the OE *Zydene (from Brit. *Zifano-, p. 242), which is said to lie be- 
hind Lidden and Lodden (Do); the so-called »unfestes y» in OE is a very 
probable substitution in SW England for the OW sound developed out of 
Brit. g and uw. The evidence for Brit. pretonic #(>(?]) appearing as Engl. 
eis clear enough (cf. Forster, Ae/tisches Wortgut 231 note), but that for 
Brit. ¢ appearing as eé is much less certain}; it probably appears as 7 in 
Winfrod (Do, p. 463), and here at any rate we might expect forms pointing 
to an OE e, if Brit. ¢ could appear as e at all. As a matter of fact, both 
Leadon and Leven might be differently explained. Leadon [ledn] should 
probably be connected with Loddon (Ha, etc. p. 258), in which case the 
name would go back to a Brit. *Lodnio (OBnt. */ofnio)‘, a derivative of 
OBrit. */ot-os or /ut-a ‘mud’ etc., suggested with much probability by Pro- 
fessor Forster (ESt. 56. 226 ff.) as the base of Leeds (Brit. *Zodissa); Leeds 


‘ Elmet appears as 72 s#/va E/mete (Bede, Hist. Eccles. ii. 14), Elined 
s@tna 8th BCS 297, E/met setena ib. 297A, etc. (v. EHR xxvii. 626 ff.\, 
Elmet Nennius cap. 63 (MGH xin. 206); in ME the name is not found in 
independent use but only in the compounds A/ta Methelton in Elmete 1281 
(High Melton 1” OM 38 D 4), Clvford in E/mette 1298 Abbr (Clifford 
near Tadcaster 27 J 2), Berewyk in Elmet 1329 FF (Barwick in Elmet 31 
B 14), SAirburn tn Elmet 1332 FF (Sherburn in Elmet 32 C 4), etc. The 
name may be explained as in Yorks. River-Names to. In the lower part 
of Carmarthenshire there 1s a hundred of the same name £/feé (cf. Red 
Book of Hergest II. 445). 

2 Seven may be connected with the base S¢eé- found in many Celtic 
names (v. Holder fassim}, perhaps from the root *seb/- ‘free’; cf. Sebsanus 
lacus Pliny (cited by Holder). Alternatively, the base may be connected 
with the root *éA4sabh-, as in Latin sabulum ‘sand’ (cf. Walde, Lat. etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch 667 s.v.) 

3 Forster (I.c.) notes OE Brefan etc., from Brit. ‘Britannia. Trent 
(p. 415 ff.) is a possibility, though here the loss of Brit. -s- may have given 
rise to diphthongised forms (cf. Aire p. 2, and Baudis §§ 50, 173). 

4 For the suffix cf. Devon p. 124—5, from Brit. *duénro, which gave 
OE *Pyfene by OE #mutation. 
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itself would offer an interesting parallel to Leadon. Leven is probably 
derived from an OBrit. fem. form */67#a@', corresponding to W. Uefn fem. 
‘smooth’ (//y/n masc.); OBnt. */bna@ (Brit. */1v2za@) would normally become 
OE *Ze/n by Bnitish a-affection. 

From an etymological point of view a few further points might be 
raised: Cod Beck p. 85 might contain OE cof ‘cottage’; not far away is 
Crosby Court(DB Cotun etc.. cf. PN YNR 208). — Dearne p. 116 is here 
derived from OE derne ‘hidden’, but the earliest and most persistent forms 
are Dirne. It seems very irregular to derive this from OE (Angl.) derne, 
for in other examples of the use of this word in the north (Darnbrook Y, 
Dernebroc 1175 Fount, Darncombe, PN YNR 98, Darnall, Goodall, PN 
SWY 116, Darncrook, Mawer, PN NbDu 61, Dearnley, Ekwall, PN La 
57 etc.) there is no form like Dirne. The river-name forms Derne etc. do 
not really occur before the 14th century except in late copies of earlier 
documents and they may well represent a common dialectal lowering of ¢ 
to ¢.2 We should prefer to look for an OE dirne or dyrne. This may be 
from an OBrit. *durnio, the base of which appears in W. dwrn ‘hand, 
first’; the word is a form of the IE root *der- ‘to split’ (applied of course 
in the Welsh word to the fingers).3 Incidentally, it may be added that 
Bolton on Dearne (odelfone 1086 DB, Boulton on Dirne 1300 Ebor ef 
Jreg.) is referred to as Boulton in Dirnesherth 13th (16th) Brett, 1390 Brett 
‘Dods. MS), whilst in 1200 (16th) Brett there is a reference to »land in 
Derneshart». — Dibb p. 125: cf. Great Dibb, part of the Chevin near 
Otley (YWR), Dibe c. 1290 YD iti (p), Dé 1351 YD iv, which points to 
the existence of an independent word, possibly connected with dial. az sb. 
$ ‘a puddle’ (Scotland) and dué sb. 3 ‘a pool of deep water, a deep still 
pool in a river’, also ‘mud, dirt’ (Wnght, Eag/. Dial. Dict. s.vv.). — Ouse 
‘pp. 313 ff.): Professor Ekwall prefers to derive this name from a Celtic 
base utfso- (usso-), connected with Skr. wfsa-, ‘a well’, but apart from the 
absence of parallels in Celtic sources there is another difficulty: the fact 
that the old outlet of the Ouse was at Wisbeach should certainly speak in 
favour of the etymological identity of Ouse and Wissey. — Troutsdale 
p. 419: the single form DB 7?rwsstal/l hardly justifies derivation from OE 
truht-stall ‘trout-poo!’ in view of the later forms 7rufesdala etc. The YCh 
form probably does not belong here — Jervaulx (s.n. Ure p. 428): Profes- 
sor Zachrisson (MLR xxi. Antiquity III. 375), it should be noted, now pre- 


* cf. Neath (Brecon, Glamorgan) from Brit. *.Vi/a@ (cited by Ekwall 
P. 303). 

2 cf. Hickleton (A/¢kelton till the 14th cent., Hehv/ton, Hekilton 1304, 
1414 YInq); Micklethwaite (A/cs/e- usually, Alehylthwayte 1475 YD v.); 
Liversedge (Goodall PN SWY 201. Leversege 1285 (16th) FA); Siddal 
(Goodall p. 256); Tyersall (7ireshale 1203 FF, etc., ZTeresall 1303 FA), all 
of which contain OE # or y, cf. also West Riding dial. (seril, sparit] for 
Cyril, spirtt. 

3 cf. Gaul. Dorna (now Dornes, Niévre), Grohler, Franzosische Orts- 
namen 1, 319; v. also Watson, Ce/tic P.Vs of Scotland 488. 
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fers to regard the vowel in Jervaulx as due to the survival of a native form 
of the river-name where prosthetic Y- (/- through AN influence) has deve. 
loped, as in such place-names as Yearsley (earlier Everesley, Yeveres/ey etc., 
cf. Anglia xxxiv. 291 ff.). 

A. H. SMITH. 


The Place-Names of North Devonshire. \naugural dissertation by 
BERTIL BLOME. Uppsala 1929. Appelbergs Boktryckeri Aktiebolag. XX + 
189 pp. Price 8 kr. 


About 1400 North Devonshire place-names are brought together and 
discussed in this book. The material is taken both from printed and un- 
printed sources. Forms later than 1500 are as a rule not included. In a 
short introduction the author sums up some general facts concerning the 
Devon names. Owing to the fact that Devon was conquered late the 
names of Germanic origin, which constitute the bulk of the material, are 
also late and most of them comparatively easy to interpret. The Celtic 
element, except in river-names and names of places situated on rivers, is 
not strongly marked. A few Celtic personal names are traceable in the 
pl-ns. The author shows, p. XVII, that in a small number of cases Scan- 
dinavian pers. ns also enter into Devon pl-ns.". The author thinks this ts 
a result of an immigration of Northmen into Devon. It is not necessary 
to assume this. The Scand. pers. ns may very well have been borne by 
English settlers. Some Continental pers. ns are also integratiny parts of 
pl-ns. Finally there are not a few pl-ns into which French pers. ns enter. 
— After the material, discussed on pp. 1—158, the author vives us two 
very useful lists, one of non-personal elements, the other of personal names 
in the pl-ns. There are also indices of the pl-ns discussed. — The general 
impression the interested reader receives from a close study of Mr BLOME’s 
book is that it is, on the whole, a meritorious work. Of course quite a 
considerable percentage of the names present no difficulties as regards the 
interpretation. Still there are a great number of names on the elucidation 
of which the author has successfully brought his learning and sapacity to 
bear. I think there is no exagyeration in saying that this book ranks 
among the best of its kind. It is a matter of course that out of such a 
large number of names some may have been wrongly interpretated and 
regarding the explanation of others opinions may differ about the best way 
of dealing with them. It is the reviewer's task to point out some of these 
cases. 

p. 2. Ovis. Luncse 1261 DFF? mentioned between Gratton and Lyd- 


* Some of the pers. names piven as Scandinavian are, however, doubtful. 
Asa is not well evidenced seeing that the respective pl-n. is inadequately 
instanced. Brand may be English, since it 1s found in Kentish pl-ns where 
Scand. pers. ns hardly enter. purferf is questionable, since the pl-n allows 
of another explanation. 

* According to the editor of the DFF also written Lmese, evidently 
the more correct form. 
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cott is most probably Linhay (6”) situated between these places. — p. 2 
Brendon. On the strength of two occasional Breindon forms Mr B. derives 
this name from OE éreagent(an)-diin» down on the *Bragent(e). It seems 
more likely to assume that -es#- 1s a scribal mistake for -em-, -in- and -m- 
being very difficult to distinguish. Brentford Mx adduced in comparison 
has diphthongal forms throughout. Connection with ME érame may be 
original. — p. 3 Lank Combe. From OE Alancan-cumbe. lang seems a 
more plausible el. here, since it is the more common one. Cf. Metcombe 
p. 23 < OE mé@d-cumb. — pp. 4, 14. Kipscombe. From OE *Cydé, *CyAf, 
short names from OE Cynebsald etc. Kybe, Kippe, pers. ns I have noted 
from 1327. They may be related to the very common ME pers. n. Kipping 
.cf. Kipscott p. 117) and be ME formations independent of dithematic 
names. — p. 6. Croscumbe. From Crad(d)oc pers. n. Seeing that C. is 
situated on a river the first el. may equally well be the name of a river 
as is the case in Craddock p. 83. — p. 7 Kittitoe, p. 121 Kitcott. From 
OE cytena-cot. The total absence of -#-forms is in favour of a substrate 
cyfauninfl.-cof. — p. 7. Highley. From OE Aég-léak »hay lea». H. 
being higher situated than Parracombe derivation from OE féah does not 
seem impossible. — p. 8. Brightlycott. From OE *eorhtla. It may be 
suggested that this pl. n. is a sort of variant of the parish name, Shirwell; 
< OE beorhtan wiell- + cot. — p. 9 Hakeford, p. 83 Hackpen, p. 93 Hack- 
land, p. 133 Heckapen. As the first el. of these names the author assumes 
OE saca with the meaning »angular tongue of land». Out of these four 
places it is only the first that is situated in an angular tongue of land. 
The other three are not in a tongue of whatever shape. This fact is not 
in favour of the meaning suggested for this el. I do not see any reason 
why OE Aa@c »hatch, dial. hack», a common pl. n. el., may not enter into 
these names. The absence of affricized forms may be due to the position 
of & before consonants (A@cland etc.). It is also possible that OE hec 
and aca (perhaps related, v. Hellquist, Sv. Etym. Ordbok s. Adck) may 
in early times have influenced each other. — p. 10 Kimbland. The spelling 
of the second el. -/aunde is a common AF feature and there is no need 
to assume any influence from some special word such as /aunde »glade». 
— p. 12. Bowden. From OE #z#ga. Other names containing Bow- (Bow- 
den, Bowood, Bowhill, Bowley etc.) the author explains from OE doga 
(bogenan) »curved)». Perhaps this name may be a toponymic, too. By 
the side of dag-, b%g- is possible (cf. OE dyge, dyht). Some of the other 
Bow-names may perhaps also contain the stem dg-. — p. 13 Benton, 
Button. From OE dbeon(e)ting(a)-tin and OE Botting(a)-tin respectively. 
The two places are in the same parish Iittle more than one m. apart. 
Perhaps, after all, both names contain the same first el. OE deoneting -tin, 
-diin »vfarm, down in the district where bent-grass grows» may give not 
only Buntingeton > Benton but also, through dissimilation, Butting-ton, 
-don > Button. — p. 16. Luscott. From OE J/fs(-forn-)cot *spindle-tree 
cottages. Perhaps simply OF /i#s-cot »cottage infested by lice». Cf. Py- 
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worthy p. 153 explained as »farm infested by insects». — p. 18 Stowford. 
From OE stafa-ford. Spellings with ou for aw occur in the 14th c. The 
author thinks that these oxz-spellings — from 1303 and onwards — in the 
names of this type indicate a pronunciation with a rounded first el. inter- 
mediate between /au/ and /a:/. In my opinion these forms tell us nothing 
about the general development of /au] to /a:-/. They are due to a dialectal 
development. In most dialects OE @w and ow fall together in ME under 
gw (snow, stowe) but in some dialects, including the Devon one, they 
become au (Jordan, Handbuch § 105 anm.). Cf. such forms as 1249 /oue- 
mestawe for Instow p. 51 (< OE stow). The normal spelling is, however, 
ow in the Devon sfow-names, -sfow- < OE -sféw and stau- from earlier 
stav- have accordingly fallen together. In the first case we meet spellings 
with aw (true dialect forms) and ow (standard forms) and this causes the 
same interchange of spellings in the second case. In other words: since 
-stow <OE stow and pronounced /sfaw] in the dialect may be spelled 
-stow and -staw, stau- < earlier sfav- and also pronounced /stau/ may 
equally well be spelled sfou- and sfau-. The early 14th c. spellings with 
au, aw have nothing to do with the general development of fay] to [u-/. 
— p. 20. Wrafton. From OE wrafu »prop, support». Perhaps one may 
also compare the dial. wreath »underwood, brushwood» (D, Do). — p. 21. 
Ilfracombe. From OE Aelfredinga- substituted by the local and genuinely 
WS *l(ejifrédinga-. \t is curious that this WS by-form never appears in 
this very common pers. n. Neither are there any traces of it in other 
Devon pl-ns containing this pers. n. (v. Alverdiscott p. 49). The first ap- 
pearance of this supposed by-form is 1272 Jlidefrithecumbe. This form 
strongly suggests some sort of corruption. Perhaps some external influence 
may have operated upon this pl-n. It seems possible that some other 
element, perhaps some pers. n. such as Hildefrith, Ealdfrith, may for some 
reason or other have been connected with this pl-n. By way of popular 
etymology the origin of the name may have been obscured by influence 
from some element not belonging originally to the name and the later 
development lastingly affected. — p. 21. Bickleighscombe. The author should 
have mentioned that in 1242 Fees Will. de Bykelegh’ and in 1428 FA Th. 
Byklegh were tenants in Ilfracombe where Bickleighscombe 1s situated. — 
p. 23 Kingsheanton. From OE sam-tiin. The recorded forms are only two 
and very early. I agree with the author that hagintona DB stands for 
haintona. Cf. Heanton Punchardon, p. 20. If we had not had for this name 
later forms showing that the origin is OE /éan-tiine, but only the two 
earliest (Hantona DB, Hainton DFF) we should be inclined to interpret 
this H. as hAamfiin, too. In the absence of later forms for Kingsheanton | 
think we should not rely too much on the early forms that may be un- 
reahiable lke the early forms of Heanton P., but regard the modern form 
as conclusive for the interpretation of the name. The place is highly si- 
tuated. Cf. also Broadhembury p. 91 and Payhembury p. 96 (Aainberta, Han- 
beria, Hamberia T)B, Hambiry 1221, etc.) < OE héanbyrig. — Highampton 
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p. 144. From OE s/éa(h)-hamitiin. In my opinion this is also an OE héan- 
fun. The early forms are Hantona, Hyauntone and the same run of forms 
is found here as in Heanton Satchville p. 38 < OE héan-tine. | think the 
form Highampton arose through a mistaken interpretation of a form such 
as Hyauntone where Hy- was interpreted as »high» and the rest of the 
name -auntone as »hampton». — p. 24. Shaftsborough. From OE Scottes- 
beorh (-burh) »Scot’s barrow (earthwork)». As pointed out by the author 
there is in his material a name Shebbear pp. 32, 47 (from OE sceaft+ 
édcart »wood, grove by the pole») that shows a strong resemblance to the 
name above. I propose the same origin for Shaftsborough. The material 
is conflicting. The majority of the forms have, however, as the first el. 
Shafte(s)- and the ultimate development is in favour of this el. against 
Schotte-. The two forms Setfes-, Schotte- are easily explained. e for a is 
repeatedly found in Shebbear, too; 0 is a common enough mistake for e. 
The occasional reduction of /¢ to ¢f, if not merely scribal errors, is not 
difficult to explain. S- for SA- is a common AF feature, also found in 
Shebbear. Medial -s- in two of the forms and in the modern form have 
numerous counterparts in Shebbear. It may be intrusive but need not be 
so, an OE sceaftes-bearu being equally possible as OF sceaft-bearu. The 
terminal, finally, may also be the same, seeing that in both names there 
are the same variants for it. — p. 27. Burford. From OE dyre-ford »ford 
at the shed». It seems preferable to derive from OE dbxurna(n)-ford. Cf. 
also Burden p. 136. From OE déyre-din. B. is on a river. From OE 
burna-den, -diin’ — p. 28 Elmscott. From OE */elfmundes-cot (*Aelf-). No 
such name is found. Cf. Joh. Ai/man tenant 1428 FA in Devon. Cf. also 
Helman pers. n. 1327 K Subs. OE Ayli+ man? — p, 28 Exmansworthy. 
No suggestion. Ashmandesworthi perhaps refers to Ashmansworthy (p. 31) 
close by. For the other forms compare Li. Hickmans K. named after the 
family-name of (Ric.) Hrkeman 1327 Subs. — p. 28 Fatacott, p. 47 Vad- 
dicott. From OE * afta, *Fadda respectively. Perhaps the two names may 
be connected with OE /@tt, f@ted »fat.» Nick-names? Or perhaps the pl-ns 
are toponymics formed in reference to the quality of the soil. — p. 28 
Hardisworthy. From OE AHererédes-. Does the absence of u-forms make 
derivation from OE Azerde (eo) impossible? — p. 29 Markadon. No sug: 
gestion. Cf. Markden K. (1293 Marcdenn) < OE mearc »boundary». — p. 
29 Meddon. From OE mé@dwa-din. Why not from OE méd-diin? — p. 
3° Velly. From OE /fealge. Perhaps rather from an #-mutated form */a/g7o. 
— p. 31. Ashmansworthy. From OE *Aescmundesworpfig. This name 
may very well be an English adaptation of Scand. Asmund, Osmund. The 
early forms are in favour of such an assumption. — p. 32 Stroxworthy. 
No suggestion. Cf. Will. (le) Strok, pers. n. 1296, 1332 Sx Subs. — p. 32 
Abbotsham. From OE sam, ME abbudes-ham. The first instance is Aama 
DB. The author accordingly assumes that this el. may be used as an in- 
dependent pl-n. This is impossible. Hama is OE hamm, cf. Georgeham 
p. 19 (Hama DB < OE hamm). In a number of cases (14 X) the author 
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(p. 164) explains the terminal as OE am. But all these cases may contain 
OE hamm, all the places are near streams. Besides it is a well-known 
fact that the suffix Adm is very rare except in the east (EPN p. 32). — p. 32 
Pusehill (Pyzweshele 1330). No suggestion. Perhaps from the same pers. n. 
as in Pewson, p. 63, that is the French Puy. In that case an English 
adaptation of the French /#:/. — p. 33 Chiddlecombe. From OE cizefe/- 
h@ma-cumb. Possibly from OE shamm. Cf. also Chittlehampton, Chittle- 
hamhoit p. 69. — p. 33 Cockington. From OE cocc-hamtiin. The majority 
of the cases suggests connection with the ME pers. n. Cokman. Cf. Joh. 
Cokman 1327 K Subs. — p. 34 Bideford, p. 44 Bidna. In these pl-ns the 
author traces OE éyden »bushel, barrel, tub». He thinks that afte Bydene 
proves that B. is a common noun probably understood at the time. But 
B. may be a river-name as well (cf. afte Stoure 1327 K Subs., R. Stour). 
The stem Ayd- is known as a r.-n. el.; cf. the Boyd Gl. Bidna and Bide- 
ford are situated on a river. — p. 35. Eckworthy. From OE Laccan-worpig 
or OE @cenan-worpige. The e-forms are against a derivation from acca. 
Probably from OE @c-, @cworpfig. The medial -e- may be due to the difficulty 
of pronouncing Aw as a medial group, 4 and w belonging to different 
syllables. — p. 35. Galsworthy, p. 36 Orleigh. OE dra rather than OE 
Ofer seems to enter these names. — p. 36 Vielstone. The author might 
have mentioned that Baldew. Vyc// was a tenant in 1428 FA in the ad- 
jacent Alwington and Parkham. — p. 36 Grascott. From the pers. n. Gre- 
ville. Probably of the same family as Ric. de Greneuvill who was a tenant 
in Bideford (this hundred) in 1284. Grenville is mentioned already in 1166 
RBE (Devon). — p. 37 Chollaton, p. 40 Cholash. Chollaton is not lost, it 
is found in the neighbouring parish of West Putford. The prefix of these 
names the author interprets as OE ceald »cold». The compounds »cold 
thorn, ash» he admits are remarkable. In my opinion it is certainly no 
mere chance that the two places are situated close together. Notice that 
Cholash is Assh simply in the earliest instance. I propose that the two 
places once were owned by the same man bearing some name Cole, Colde 
or the like. Cole was a very common pers. n. in Devon. The name of 
the tenant, the exact form of which we cannot ascertain, was corrupted, 
perhaps by popular etymology interpreted as the adj. cold. It does not 
seem impossible that the adjacent Culleigh, p. 37, is of the same ongin 
and that the DB form Co/elea reflects the name of the tenant — p. 37 
Ash. Dysshe 1428 FA has not the French de prefixed. D- is a scribal 
mistake for A-, D and A being very like each other in the manuscripts. 
For similar mistakes cf. Anstey Reigny, p. 68. — p. 39. Iddesleigh. From 
OE LEadwulfes-leah. Better to derive with Zachrisson StMSpv VIII, 130 
from OE Eadwig. The two rather late forms that support the author's 
derivation may be due to some attempt at interpreting the name. — p. 4! 
Twigbear. From OE twic(e)ne-bearu or OE * Twican-bearu. In the first case 
we should have expected some -z-forms, perhaps also some -cA- ones. Per- 
haps one may also compare Devon dial. ¢wick-bine »mountain-ash». — p. 
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42 Meeth. From OE mé@fe. The author assumes a sense-development 
from »mowing» to »land where mowing takes place». A comparison with 
other Germ. dialects makes it more probable that the meaning »meadow- 
land» was the earlier one. — p. 43 Speccott. From OE *sfé@c »brushwood». 
Cf. also the pers. n. Sfec(i) in DB (Beds), Ric. Sfec a tenant in Devon 
1566 RBE and Will. Sfec a tenant in Buckland Brewer (same hundred) in 
1303 FA. — p. 46 Bountis Thorne. From OE *Bunt. Cf. Th. Bunt 1327 
K Subs. — p. 47 Pennicknold. From ME /i/e »stronghold». But this word 
is regarded as a French toan-word (NED). Cf. perhaps #2/ »pointed stake, 
post» (from 1100). — p. 49. Garnacott. From some Gor-name. G. is sur- 
rounded by marshland. Connection with OE gor? By the side of gur 
there may have existed an OE *gorm (cf. Swed. gorr, gorm, v. Hellquist, 
Sv. Etym. Ordbok). *Gormingacot >the farm of the people living in a 
filthy place» may easily have given Gornyngacote. — p. 49. Huxhill. From 
OE AHoces-hyll, Possibly also from OE hdkes-Aill »tull of the hook». Cf. 
Hugglepit p. 27. — p. 50 Horsacott. From OE Horsan-cot. Perhaps 
better from OE sors(a)-cot. — p. 50 Litchardon. From OE /ic »corpse>». 
L. is near a brook. Cf. Lichelade Gl. on the river Leach (< */éh7o-, v. Ek- 
wall, ERN p. 241); cf. also Lashbrook D, v. Zachnsson StMSpv IX, 120). 
Cf. also de Lichefeld, (de) Lichepol, Lechepol HMI Sx FF, atte Lyche 1296 
Sx Subs. — p. 51. Bickleton, p. 76 Bickell. From dz%e-hyll »bees’ nest 
hill». d¢ke (back-formation on OE ééocere) not being found before 1300, it 
seems dangerous to assume its existence in OE, before we have found 
other early instances of similar formations in OE. — p. 52. Weach. Afe- 
wiche 1428 from OE &f fém wice »at the wich-elm», It may also contain 
the by-form of Wike < OE wic. Cf. Week p. 55 (atte Wiche 1390) < OE 
wic. — p. §3 Ebberly. From Eadburge-léah. The earliest form rather 
points to a derivation from OE Eanburh. Assimilation? — p. 54. Great 
Huish. The prefix from OE gvéat. Possibly also from OE gréot »gravel>». 
Cf. Gorhuish p. 149. — p. 55. Linscott. No suggestion. Cf. afte Clenche 1332 
Sx Subs. From clench, clinch »some sort of fastening»? — p. 55. Rushcott. 
No suggestion. The pers. n. (/e) Ride is very common in ME. From OE 
rtdda »rider, horseman». — p. §5. Tennacott. The prefix from OE betwéonium. 
It seems better to derive the early form adduced from OF /incot »the 
cottage near or belonging to the farm». T. 1s on the boundary of Newton 
Tracey and this place may be the /# referred to in Tennacott. — p. 58 
Bickington, p. 77 Bickingcott. From OE dzec(e)n-tun, -cot »farm, cottage 
at the look-out hill». It 1s possible, but it does not seem very likely, that 
the unusual z-mutated by-form of OE déac(e)m enters into these names. It 
may be true that the Bick-names are perhaps better explained from some 
toponymical el. than from OE S&ic(Ga pers. n. also found in Devon (iche, 
Bichus DB). But the formal reason against derivation from a pers. n. that 
the author adduces is not convincing. He says that the medial -7#(¢)- in 
these names cannot be derived from OE -aa- or -img-. This is hardly cor- 
rect. -7- in -am- may be retained before consonants with which # may form 
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combinations that are normal in the language. -##-, -24- are such groups. Cf. 
Coventry < OE Cofan-(cofan)-tréo. As regards derivation from -ing- this seems 
possible in all cases adduced except Bicton par. (Bechatona DB) which may 
originate from -aa-. — pp. 59, 61. Handsford. From OE hamtinesford. Pos. 
sibly also from OE hammtiin-. — p. 59. Hampson. From OE *Herem@res-tin. 
This pers. n. is not warranted by the pl.-n.-forms that point to a pers. n. 
Hereman. Hermer, the tenant in DB, may be a mistake, due to AF in- 
fluence, for this name; cf. p. 60 Burrington where the DB form Bernurtona 
is an error for Bernin-. — p. 61. Toatley. From OE TZo(t)tan-léah. The 
modern form favours derivation from OE 7@/a and the early form adduced 


is not against this origin. — p. 61. Chilverton. No suggestion. It seems 
reasonable to connect this name with dial. cAi/ver »ewe-lamb», OE ci/for- 
lamb, — p. 62. Titterton. The author derives this name from *foster 


»maker of offs, hassocks». May fott be related to dial. /ozt »to totter, 
shake» (also in Co)? The stem of this vb. (cf. also dial. foster with the 
same sense) may be a compromise between the stems of /offer (from 1200) 
and dial. (also in D) ¢éfter >to totter» (from 1374). Cf. also dial. (also in 
D) fotty »shaky» etc. and dial. (also in D) fott/e »to totter» etc. Cf. further 
lotter-, totty-grass »quaking grass, Briza media». Perhaps ¢o## meant a 
hassock stuffed with quaking grass? Cf. a similar sense-development in 
hassock (from OE hassuc »coarse grass»). As regards the pl.-n. I think it 
is better to connect it with the words having the sense of »to shake» etc., 
a sense which is found from ME times, than with a word the sense of 
which is not instanced before modern times. It is true that fot?(er) is 
neither found in early times. But fozfer seems a likely compromise between 
fotter and ¢itter (cf. also ditfer-totter (from 1530) from these stems). The 
diphthongal form is found in Co (ot) and may have been used in D, too. 
The ground of Titterton may have been marshy (i. e. shaky) or covered 
with quaking grass. — p. 63 Chaffcombe. From OE *Ceafan-cumé. A likelier 
basis 1s OE cealf(a)-cumb. For forms without -/- cf. Chawleigh p. 60 < OE 
cealfa-leah. — p. 65. Cobley, p. 45 Cobbacott, p. 76 Cobbaton. From OE 
*Cobba, pers. n. The author assumes that this name also enters into Coé- 
ban lea dene and Cobban dene in OE charters. In ME Codée, pers. n. is 
not rare. But this ME name may be a nick-name. Cf. cobbe (from 1420) 
a »big, stout man». Mr. B. will not connect the pl-ns with the nature word 
cob with the meaning of »something rounded, big», because this word is 
not found until late in ME. But in the case of Lobb, p. 16, the author 
does not hesitate to derive it from 4d »lump» although this word is not 
evidenced before NE. cob may equally well have existed in OE. Cf. Cobba 
hamm (Cobham K) in 939 BCS 741 (the charter considered original). It 
seems much more natural to assume here a gen. pl. of a nature word than 
of a pers. n. Notice also that cobta- in the OE instances is combined with 
terminals that do not especially favour the assumption that the first el. is 
a pers. n. It seems to me we must accordingly reckon with a nature word 
and in so far as we also reckon with a pers. n. this is probably from the 
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Same stem as the nature word. — p. 66. Wembworthy »farm on the * Wem». 
W. is situated near marshy ground. The name is perhaps connected with 
OE wamm, wemm »stain, uncleanness, dirt». — p. 66. Hayne. From OE 
Aege,; the -2 a weak pl. ending. The -#-form from -zm, dat. pl.? — p. 66. 
Partridge Walls. From the name of the bird. It seems more likely to 
derive it from the very common ME pers. n. Partrich (v. Bardsley s. Part- 
ridge). — p. 66. Rashleigh Barton. From OE eft feére esc-léage. Possibly 
a manorial name. The earliest instance is Ziega DB. Will. Raschelegh 
was a tenant in North Devon in 1428. — p. 66 Zeal. From OE se/e shall». 
The charter form Seale points to derivation from OE sea/h »willow* and 
the later development is not against it. Cf. fo éon hnottan seale — of dam 
seale 931 KCD 1102 and Mod. Engl. sea/. — p. 68 Waddicombe. From 
OE Wad(d)an-cumb. Perhaps we may also reckon with derivation from 
OE wad »woad»>. The same pers. n. is assumed for Wadham p. 71, Wad- 
hays p. 85, Watton p. 102. — p. 68 Guphill. From OE *Gudfan-uwielle 
Connection with the stem in OE gue »buttock» may be possible. Cf. OE 
ears »buttocks® in o2ran ers 972 BCS 1282 (v. EPNS IV, 389) and sug- 
gested as an el. for Landcross p. 39. — p. 69. Huxstable. From OE 
Hoces-stapul. Or also from OE hdéc-stapul. — p. 71. Acland. From OE 
Accan-lanu or acenan-lanan. A base OE @c-/anu seems equally possible. 
— p. 72 Molland, Molton, R. Mole. A/Zo/- Celtic. This may be possible. 
Compare, however, the following Kentish pl-ns. Molland (6”) in Ash (/a 
Molland 1227 Ass, (La) Mouland 1241 Ass, Morlonde 1305 Ass, ate Mol- 
fonde 1327 Subs etc.), Molland in Cliffe (atte Morelonde 1327 Subs; the 
same person is called atte Mollond(e) 1333, 1335, 1339 Subs), Gt Molloms 
Wd (Moland 1360 Ipm). Notice that M. is often prefixed by the definite 
article. M. in these names can hardly be anything else than OE mdér-land. 
-7/- has evidently been assimilated to //, first instance from 1227. Perhaps 
assimilation may be possible as early as in DB, the earliest instance for 
Molland in Devon. The ws-spellings, found especially in Molton, may ex- 
hibit the French spelling # for 6 Jordan, Handbuch § 53, Anm.). Cf.e. y. 
Bromley K (Bromleag BCS 506; Pronlet, Brunlet DB; Bromlee, Brumlce 
1242—3 Fees; # very common). Perhaps also labial influence? From a 
topographical point of view such an interpretation suits Molland, Molton 
very well, the district being a typical moor land. The assimilation must 
have taken place in Molland and from here the -/-form been taken over in 
Molton, too. The absence of -v-forms is rather natural if once the feeling 
of connection with so was lost. If this interpretation is right the river- 
name is a back-formation. — p. 76. Broomscott. From OE Sritnwines-cot. 
This interpretation is based on the isolated and clearly corrupt Brywenescote. 
The other forms suggest derivation from OE Sriin. — p. 77. Beara. la 
Barre does not belong here. It is common in pers. ns (atle Barre) and 
means bar, part of a fence» < OF barre. — p. 77. Kewsland. No sug: 
gestion. This name may contain the common ME family name (/e) Aeu 
(1296 Sx Subs, 13the K Ass’. — p. 78. Duvale Cottage. No suyyestion. 
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Certainly the well-known familly name du Val 1271 K Ass, de Valibus 1284 
FA (Camb.) de Vaus 1346 FA (Camb.). — p. 78. Lodfin. From OE *Joad- 
dan-fen, the *Loddc. Perhaps from OE /adfen < OE /ad »water-course>. 
Cf. atte Lode 1331 Sx Subs, Ladden Brook Gl (v. Ekwall, ERN p. 235) 
— p. 81. Hockworthy, Hockford Waters. From OE /Hoccan-worpig and 
-ford. Hockford is not on a stream. The two pl-ns are probably identical 
from the beginning. The terminals -worth and -ford (>-vord) are easily 
confused and it 1s therefore equally likely that an onginal -worf(t#g) may 
split up into -worthG’) and -ford. In DB the two names are identical. I 
should prefer derivation from OE dc »hook». The place is in a hook. 
Huckworthy 1535 corroborates this derivation. — p. 81 Slantycombe. No 
suggestion. S/anecumbe may be OE slana-cumb, gen. pl. of OE s/a(h), 
»sloe». — p. 82 Freathingcott. No suggestion. The early form may be 
reconciled with OE /fyrép (later frtth) -cot »cottage in the wood». — p. 82. 
Wiseburrow. From OE Wiéiges-burh. The early forms are more in accor- 
dance with the very common ME pers. n. Wise <OE wis(a). — p. 83 
Loyton. No suggestion. The pers. n. John) Loy 1431 FA may perhaps 
be connected. — p. 83 Warmore. From OE wer(a)-mor. There is a Weir 
Ho. opposite the river; this corroborates the etymology. — p. 83 Bod- 
miscombe. No suggestion. Perhaps from OE Jdotmes-cumb (nm ME -fth- and 
-d-forms occur). B. lies low on a river. — p. 84 Awliscombe. From OE 
awel »tridens». This may be possible. But compare also Alton Barnes in 
Wiltshire (Au/tone DB, later forms Au/ton, Awlton’. It is situated at the 
source of a stream and is generally interpreted @-, éawtelltiin. This inter- 
pretation is phonetically possible in the Devon name, too. But the author 
thinks it is topographically inadmissible here because Awliscombe, although 
on a river, is not at the head of one. But the word meaning »source ofa 
river» may be transferred to the river itself as is obviously the case with 
the Ewell, a river in West Farleigh in Kent. — p. 86. Clayhidon. From 
OE Ategdin. The persistent forms with Azd- make perhaps derivation from 
OE /Aiddin preferable. — p. 86 Gladhayes (Clodcheis 1330). No sugges- 
tion. Cf. perhaps clod hangra 956 BCS 963, OE clodhamer »fieldfare» and 
Mod. Engl. c/od »turf». — p. 87. Dunkeswell, OE *Dun(n)uceswielle from 
a pers. n. or a river name. Compare perhaps also dunnock »hedge-sparrow» 
(also in Devon). — p. 88 Wolford Church. From OE wul/fford-cirice. \t 
is probably no mere chance that c. one mile from W. there is a Wolverstone 
(Wolveston 1262, etc.) p. 85; by the author derived from OE Wau/fes- 
(pers. n.}/#m. In my opinion it 1s better to take these two pl-ns together 
and interpret them wu/fford-cirice and wulf-ford-stan respectively. Wol- 
verstone is on a stream joining the Wolf one m. south of Wolverstone. 
Wolford Church and Fm are not ona stream. The absence of r in the early 
forms of Wolverstone is phonetically explicable. — p. 90. Gingerland. No 
sugyestion. Cf. perhaps OF genge »privy» and Nb dial. geng, ging »dung». 
— p. 93 Hillersdon. From OE *As/dcheres-diin. Compare perhaps also 
dial. Asller, huller »a stout person». — p. 93. Ponsford. From a non- 
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English r..n. One may perhaps compare North. dial. fant »pool, puddle, 
sump, mud, mire», connected with M. Lat. Jantanum »palus, stagnum». — 
p. 94. Shutelake. From OE °sciete-lacu »stream in the corner». Possibly 
also connected with OE scitan »cacare». The dirty lake? Cf. also p. 
lot Shuthanger. — p. 94 Colesworthy. From OE *Cafelesworpig. Cauzil 
pers. n. is found repeatedly in 1303 FA (Cornwall). — p. 94 Curscombe. 
From OE cocc-héales-cumb. This may of course be possible. But it is also 
tempting to connect C. with Coklescomb in Ewell, K. (Cokelescombec 
I211—12 RBE; Cukelescumbe 1261—2 RBE; Coclescumbe 1253—4 ArchCi2 
etc.), Cuckoldscumbe, K. (Cukkelescithe 1227, Ass, etc.) and Cuxton, K 
(Cucolanstan 880 BCS 548, Coclestane 1086 DB etc.). EPNS IV, 312 
interprets this latter pl-n as *Cucolan- (pers. n.) stam. The three cumod- 
names may then contain the corresponding strong OE *Cuco/. But 
the fact that *Cwco/ would then be connected thrice with cub makes 
one suspicious. Was there perhaps in OE a *cucol(a) »cuckoo»? Cf. Lat. 
cuculus. — p. 95. Kingsford. From OE Cynes-ford. Just as well from OE 
cynges-ford. — p. 96 Pirzwell. From OE fise-wielle »pease spring». The 
terminal may suggest another origin of the first el., namely the stem fis 
rto urinate». Cf. the OE r.n. pysere, pisere. — p. 96 Saint Hill. From 
OE senget-hyll »burnt hill». This derivation does not account for the 
forms Swengetille, Sweynthull. Cf. swinge »to singe, scorch» found in many 
modern dialects including Somerset (first instance 1590 Spencer). This may 
presuppose OE *swengan by the side of OE semgan. — p. 98 Greenslinch. 
From OE Grénes-hlinc. Gréne pers. n. is not found before DB (according 
to Redin p. 25, perhaps corrupt). It is perhaps safer to derive the pl-n 
from OE grénan-hlince. The DB form has no medial -s-. The later forms 
may be influenced by Grene, pl-n. and pers. n. (very common in ME afte 
grene). Cf. also Fairlinch, p. 15 < OE fegran-hlince for which name forms 
with medial -s also occur. — p. 99. Thorverton. From OE furfers pers. n. 
of Scand. origin. T. is on a stream. Derivation from OE forn-ford-tin 
seems therefore likely. Cf. Thornford Do. The occasional x-forms, if really 
reliable, may be accounted for by reference to Thornham K (< OE /orn) 
that has numerous w-forms. Cf. OE form, fyrne that presupposes a #-form. 


% may also be due to French influence. — p. 100 Brithem Bottom. No 
suggestion. Perhaps from OE 677d-denu-botm. Cf. the preceding name 
Bridwell. — p. to1. Mountstephen. From OE, ME munt »hill», addi- 


tional name from some unknown tenant called Stephen. It seems to me 
just as likely that the place got its name from some person called Monte 
Stephani. This type of pers. n. was quite common in ME. — p. 102 Sutton. 
From OE Swétan-tiin. Possibly also from OE swéfan-tiin »pleasant farm:. 
There is a Swefton in Kent, too. — p. 102 Sidborough. From OE Secgan- 
bearh, Near North Sidborough the ground is marked as marshy. From 
OE secg »sedge»? — p. 103 Chettiscombe. From OF *Ce(a)teles-, *Ce(a)ttes- 
cumb, From an anglicized form of Scand. Kefe/* Derivation from OE 
cretel may also be possible, although the fact that no z-forms occur is against 
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it. Cf. Chiddlecombe p. 33. Chittlehampton p. 69 (< OE ciefel’ with more 
z- than e-forms. — p. 103. Chevithome. From OE Ceofan-forn, the #-forms 
are due to influence from the initial /#// in ME. Why then no #-forms in 
Chettiscombe p. 103? Perhaps it is therefore better to start from *C#fa by 
the side of Ceofa. — p. 104. Frogwell. From OE /roggena-wielle. Perhaps 
better from OE /frogga-wielle. — p. 104. Hone. From OE fda »round 
hill». OE an means »\boundary-'stone». Hone might have meant boundary- 
stone although it is not near the boundary of the pansh. — p. 105 Mog- 
ridge. Johannes J/ogge and Stephen ogg were tenants in Devon in 1285 
and 1346 respectively. — p. 105 Peadhill. From OE Pead(dan-hyll. The 
many -e-forms seem to point to the possibility that OE Peada had a long 
diphthong, too. Cf. also Pednor Bk. — p. 105 Plainfeld. No sugyestion. 
Plenyfelde may be a mistake for Plemfelde (nt=m)- Cf. dial. plim, plem 
>to swell out» (also in D.). The place is surrounded by marsh-land. — p. 
107 Hatherland, p. 142 Hatherleigh. No suggestion. Any connection with 
Mod. English keather> This word is generally believed to be a Northern 
dialectal word. But it 1s found in Hampshire, too. Hatherleigh is on the 
margin of a large moor and Hatherland is also on a moor, cf. Pilemoor 
and Moorhayes near by. — p. 108. West Budleigh. From OE éudda- 
leah or Bud(d)an-léah. Compare perhaps also the stem dvd »swelling». — 
p. 109, Poughill. From OE Pohhan-hyil, Perhaps the primary meaning of 
the stem was -to swell». Cf. Mod Engl Auf — p. tog. Pennicott. From 
OE pen(n)ig-cot »cottage worth a penny». Perhaps the meaning was »cottage 
for which a tax of one penny was paid». Possibly the pl-n originally was 
OE penncot »cottage in the enclosure» with later association to penny. Cf. 
Sixpenny Hundred Do (v. Zachrisson RKS, p. 49). — p. 110. Upton 
Hellions. The author might have mentioned that as early as in 1242 Fees 
Will. de AHelihun was tenant in Crvdthelihun ‘this parish, The family 
owned land in Devon in 1166 RBE. — p. t11. Chulmleigh. From OE 
Céolmundinga-leah. The absence of -zzg- forms makes perhaps derivation 
from Céolmundes- or Céolmund \ate formation) more probable. — p. 112. 
Bunson. Johanna de Aoneutl/l is a tenant in Comb Olleston (this hundred’ 
in 1303 FA. Cf. also Ric. de Bonavilla 1166 RBE (in Devon). — p. 112 
Cutland. From OE *Cot(Han-land. Cf. cotland »the piece of arable land 
held along with his cot by the OE cotset or cottar» (From 1150). — p. 
112. Garland. From OE gorland. The author thinks a combination of 
OE gara and /and in itself unhkely. Cf. numerous de Garlaund 1296 
Sx Subs and later. — p. 113 Kempland. From OE *Aemfan-land. Kempe 
is a very common ME pers. n. and may be connected with OE cemfa 
»swarriors. Cf. also Kimber, p. 150. — p. 113. Sheepsbyre. From OE 
*Scytteles-ber. A river-name OE *sc7fe/ may perhaps be formed on the 
stem of OE sctfam »cacare>. Cf. OE scito/ »purgative», The ground is 
very marshy. — p. 114 Batsworthy. From OE *Bat(Qes-worplig). The 
pers. n. (/e) Bat is found in the 13thc (Kent’. — p. 115 Lugsland. Prob- 
ably from ar.n. Lugg. As regards the possibility of derivation from a 
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pers. n. cf. John Lugge 1428 Devon FA. The pers. n. Lug, le Lugge is 
found in Kent from 1271. One may perhaps also compare dial. /ug »the 
under-growth of weeds growing among corn» (also in Devon) and Jug »a 
long stick or pole» (from 1250). — p. 117 Garliford. From OE *Gerlan- 
ford. May there be any connection with the very common ME pers. n. 
le Gurl etc. (> Mod Engl gir/?); cf. Maydenford p. 12. — p. 117 Kerscott. 
From OE cerse-cof »cottage in the cress». All Devon names containing 
this word have, however, a in the adduced forms. There is a ME pers. n. 
Ker(e) (1327 Sx Subs etc.) that perhaps may be connected. — p. 117 Muck- 
ford, p. 135 Muckworthy. From OE JAfuc(cja pers. n. Connection with 
early ME muck may perhaps also be thought of. — p. 117 Port. Connected 
with OE fort »town». OE fort also meant »gate, door». Common in ME 
as a pers. n. (atte forte). Cf. Portbridge in Dartford K »bridge at one of 
the gates (of the town)». — p. 119. Pinkworthy. OE Pincan-worpig. Cf. 
perhaps also dial. pink (of water) »to trickle, drop». A number of springs 
are marked out on the map. The ground is marshy. Cf. perhaps also 
Puncherdon p. 134. — p. 119. Puddington. From OE P(ejoting(a)-tin 
possibly influenced by Putfa. Why not from Pufta alone? The sporadic 
-e- and -eu-forms are easily explained as scribal errors for 0, ov. — p. 120. 
Rackenford. From OE racu-erna-ford »ford at the store-houses on the 
narrow path». As regards the el. OE vacu cf. also atte Rake 1327, 1332 
Sx Subs which form most probably presupposes a common noun rake made 
use of as a topographical feature. But the combination racu-ern »house 
on the narrow, hollow way» does not seem attractive. @7 is combined with 
a great number of words that denote the material or the purpose for which 
the @rn serves as a repository (OF Jdere., bréaw-, giest-, pott-ern etc.). There 
is no case parallel to »@7# situated on a way». I suggest as a medial 
element OE syne, rene »running, flow» in ME used of a water-course. Cf. 
reen »ditch», South-West. réine [rin] »a large open ditch or drain» and 
rume »course; watercourse (from 1330) all from OE ryne, rene (v. NED). 
ryne or its by-form syze/ is found in the Devon pl-n material, v. Runland, 
p. 32. OE racu-ryne-(-rene-)-ford »ford on a water-course (running) in a 
hollow way» may by metathesis, quite admissible, result in the forms ad- 
duced for Rackenford. — p. 121 Kingstree. Owing to the fact that OE 
fréow often is attributed with @/zfe »single» in the charters the author 
draws the unwarranted conclusion that ¢7éow here is used as a collective, 
meaning accordingly »a cluster of trees». Cf. also under esc, alor p. 159. 
But @nlipe ealdormann e. g. does not make this substantive a collective, 
nor does a similar combination with /*éow make this latter word one. 
@nlipe tréow means simply a single tree in contrast to two, three etc. ones. 
Besides free is never found collectively used in the literature. — p. 121. 
Rose Ash. The additional name is from the 13the tenant Aadu/phus. Ac- 
cording to the author the modern form has rowes, pl. of the sb. row, 
substituted for -razf and Rose Ash is ultimately due to the analogy of the 
numerous Celtic names in Aose from Corn vos »heath>. In my opinion 
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there is no need for assuming any outward influence from vow and Corn 
ros. The tenant is called Radulphus, Rauf, Raaf etc. By the side of Rauf 
the form Raz is possible; cf. swé Dart Raffe, p. 125 the 1303 form Dertfe 
Rau (Rau < Radulphus). We know further that the diphthongs au and ow 
cannot have differed very much from each other. As a matter of fact they 
are used indiscriminately (cf. the discussion szé Stowford above). The 128: 
Assherowes for Rose Ash is a case in point. I explain it as the genitive 
of the tenant’s name. Influence from the very common family-name Rowe 
may also be possible, but is not necessary for the explanation. — p. 122 
Rodsworthy. From OE *Hrodes-worpig. Perhaps from OE hréod> Close 
to R. the ground is marked as marshy. — p. 123. Colston. From OE 
*Coltes-tiin. Why not from OE colt »colt»? Cf. Henscott p. 137 < OE 
hengest(a)-cott. — p. 124 Stourton. No suggestion. The forms may con- 
form to OE stroéd(e)-tun < OE strod »marshy land covered with brushwood». 
The district is partly marshy. — p. 124. Stretch Down. No suggestion. 
This is not a place nowadays but a way c. ¥2 m. long connecting two 
bigger roads. The sb. corresponding to OE streccan »to stretch»? The sb. 
is found in early ME. Cf. Reach in modern use about a stretch of river. 
The combination with various elements (Sfrecche by itself, Strecche-cote, 
-derta, -ton) seems to indicate that S¢refch is a common noun here. — p. 
125. Wheadown. From OE wig, wéoh »idol». The early forms (Whey- 
doune, Weydon) are against this derivation, neither is the proposed sense 
very likely in a Devon name. I suggest connection with OE Awé@g »whey?>. 
Some feature (a stream, a well?) of the neighbourhood may have suggested 
the comparison with whey. Cf. OE meol(u)c »milk» in pl-ns indicating 
turbidity. EPN p. 46. — p. 126 Cuddenhay. From OE *Cuddinges-hege. 
Note that Th. Codyng was tenant in Chittelhampton (5 ms away) in 1428. 
Coding is a common ME pers. n. (1296 Sx Subs.). — p. 126. Hensley. No 
suggestion. There is a person /e Hende mentioned in 1428 Devon FA. Cf. 
also Th. /e Hende 1327 Sx Subs. — p. 127 Pedley. From OE */:ddan- 
léah. Cf. perhaps fiddle »to urinate». P. is on a small stream. Cf. also 
Pidsley p. 132. It seems likely that these names contain the same stem 
as the r.-n. Piddle (cf. Ekwall, p. 324). — p. 128 Copplestone. From a 
pers. n. *Cofela. Cf. OE copp »top, summit» and NE coffle »a crest on 
a bird’s head (16thc), a little summit or eminence» (1600), according to 
NED a diminutive of cof above. It can hardly be OF coufe/ with the 
same meaning which should give couzp/e in Mod English. Copplestone itself 
is 365 feet high, but '/; m. to the west there is an eminence reaching 536 
feet. This may be the *cofola. — p. 128 Paschoe. From OE *Pecces-cot. 


Cf. Rich. Pach 1332 Sx Subs. — p. 128 Wotton. From OE wudu-tin. 
Wotton and Waddon (see note) are easily reconciled if we assume OE 
wadtin »woad farm» to be the origin. — p. 129. Gunstone. From OE 


Guannares-tin. Connection with the fem. pers. n. Gunanore, common in ME, 
is also possible (Guanore-stan). — p. 129 Hookway. From OE héca-weg 
»road with bends». Why not «the way in the hook»? The hook ts formed 
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by the nvers Culvery and Yeo. — p. 129. Neopardy. From OE e@/ jém 
héope-worfige. \t is much better to connect the name with OE n@f/ »neep, 
turnip». Cf. Nepicar K (early forms Nepacre). — p. 129 Trobridge. From 
OE fréow-brycg. Stil the persistent o()-forms are bewildering. Why not 
sthe bridge in the troughlike valley»? — p. 132. Ruxford. From OE 
*Hroces-ford. Why not from OE Arde »rook»? Cf. Coxleigh, Coxmoor, 
Coxputt, Cranscombe, Exbourne (< OE géac), Hawksland in the material. 
— p. 132 Winkleigh. From OE * Winecan-léah. Connection with OE 
wincel »corner» may also be possible. — p. 133 Coulson. No suggestion. 
p.- 134 Penson. From ME fennt-stan »flat, circular stone». These two 
names show a similar structure as regards the latter part (Cu/staton, Pen- 
staton). The author seems to regard these forms as corrupt. I suggest 
that -sfaton may be a worn-down form for earlier -sfocctiin, a common 
enough combination (-4/- assimilated to -¢(¢)-, -o- > -a- in weakly stressed 
position). The first elements may be OE col »coal» (the sfocc-fin used as 
a store-house for coal) and OE fenn v»enclosure» (the sfoce-tiim used as a 
penn;:. — p. 133 Heckapen, p. 83 Hackpen. From OE haca(n)-fen »the 
height in the Aaca». As regards the first el. see the discussion of Hakeford 
above. In the second el. the author sees the Celtic Jenn that is safely 
evidenced in Devon pl-ns only in connection with some other Celtic el. 
(peon mynct p. 89, Penrose p. 152). In the discussed names the el. is com- 
bined with a native word. These facts seem to make it preferable to 
derive -fen from OE penn »enclosure». Cf. Penson above. — p. 134. 
Loosedon (Lollardesdona DB). No suggestion. From *Zod/ard pers. n.? 
This may be a Continental name. The suffix -(/)ard was productive on 
the Continent in forming names often of a pejorative meaning. Perhaps 
connected with MDu J/o//acrd, \it. »mumbler, mutterer® from Jo//en »to 
mutter, mumble» > English Lo//ard (late ME). — p. 135 Heggadon. From 
OE héah-diin? Perhaps from OE hecg-diin »hedge down». /g/ instead of 
id;/ may be due to the earliness of the compound. — p. 135 Hen/ford. 
From OE kinda-ford »doe ford». The place is not on the stream. OE 
(be)hindan-ford is therefore a possible origin, too. — p. 135 Luckcroft. 
From OE *%Zuccan-croft. Perhaps from the stem of OE /écan »to close, 
enclose». — p. 135 Viza. No suggestion. I connect this name with vice 
‘a winding or spiral stair-case instanced in English from 1382 (from OF 
ws = ModFr wis). Cf. ate Vise 1327 Sx Subs. (2x), 1349 K Subs. Cf. OE 
st@ger »stair» used in the same way (a/te Steghere 1296 Sx Subs.) and also 
found as a pl-n. — p. 136. Beaworthy. From OE *#éaga. This is of 
course possible. But the stem Sev/- here and in other names may perhaps 
also be explained in another way. I call attention to a group of pl-ns in 
Kent, situated in the vicinity of each other namely Bayham Abbey in 
Lamberhurst (Begheham 1227), Bayhall im Pembury (/a Beyhale 1241), 
Baynden in Horsmonden (Beginden 1255; probably Beginge; den 993 (1400) 
Liber de Hyda also belongs here) and Baybrooks in Horsmonden (Sey- 
érok 1271). For Bayhall Zachrisson, Anglia 34, 321, has very tentatively 


7 — 29374. Studia neophilologica 1929. 
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proposed the interpretation »the bay-tree hall». The terminal is, however, 
healh which is seen from the early instances I have found. All these places 
are on or near the river Teise. This river is a very winding and twisting 
one. It does not seem impossible that the river — Teise is a back-formation 
on Ticehurst — was for that reason called »the winding, bending one. I 
connect the names with OE dzegan, began »to bend» and words of this 
stem. Another possibility is that there was a common noun formed on the 
stem suggested that resulted in a form reflected in the first el. of these 
pl-ns. It does not seem impossible that Beaworthy (situated in the bend 
of a river) and Bentwichen p. 73 (also in the bend of a stream) may be 
interpreted in a similar way. — p. 136. Madworthy. From OE *<A/addan- 
worp(ig). The adduced form is late enough to admit derivation from OE 
médworplig). — p. 136 Mansditch (Manshipesdich 1333). No suggestion. 
One may perhaps make the guess that the name contains OE manscipe+ 
dic. OE manscipe has not a sense that seems suitable in this connection. 
But this word may perhaps have assumed a similar collective meaning as 
MHG mannschaft »die Horige, the hege men»; cf. also Swed. manskap 
»rank and file, crew». — p. 136 Belston. From OE éclle-stan »bell stone» 
or Be(o)Han-stan. Cf. perhaps also dial. de// »to bubble, swell». — p. 137 
Bovacott. From OE Soran-cot. The very numerous pl-ns containing Sora 
and cof make one suspect that B. may have been a common noun (per- 
haps from an earlier pers. n.) perhaps identical with the common noun 
boy. Cf. Garhford above. — p. 137. Flares. A manorial name from F/oher, 
pers. n. Perhaps it is better to connect Flares (F/ayers 1462) with flayer 
»person who strips the skin off». Cf. Skinners in Kent from shinnere. — 
p. 138 Atworthy. From OE Aetlan-worfig. Perhaps simply from OE e¢ 
fam worpige. Cf. Tredown p. 144 < atler doune, Atterchf Y (v. EPN p. 2), 
Otterham K (< atte Hamme). — p. 138 Brexworthy. From OE Beorhthines- 


worfre. Or from OE Beorhtwine, a more common name. — p. 138 Din- 
worthy. From OE Dunnan-worfig. OF din-worfig 1s at least equally 
possible. — p. 139 Tackbear. From OF *7acca. I suggest derivation from 


OE @t achearu. The first instance of the name is from 1326. Cf. Elstree 
Mx (< OF 7réulvestréow). Here the latest form with Z- is from 1250, the 
earliest without 7: from the same date. Cf. also Ickenham Mx (< OE 
Ticca), latest form with Z- from 1300, earhest without 7: from 1206. In 
Tackbear the absence of forms with 7: may accordingly be due to the lateness 
of the appearance of the name. Medial -¢ owing to the difficulty to pro- 
nounce the combination 44. — p. 140. Hogsland. From OE * Hogges-land. 
Why not from OE hogges-land> Cf. Hawksland p. 140. — p. 140 Ingleigh. 
From OE *Géanan-léah. Perhaps from OE Johanna, corresponding to /o- 
hannes (cf. Instow p. 51 <_/ohannes). The forms for these two pl-ns run 
parallelly. — p. 140 Gunnacott. From OE *Goduynne-cot. May also con- 
tain OE Goduwine, masc. (late formation). — p. 142 Buskin. From OE et 
fam *byxum »at> the box-trees». Cf. ME dusk, bosk for bush (< L. doscum). 
Also in Kent (afte Buske 1327 SubsK). Buskin (atte Bosken) from buskum 
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d. pl. — p. 142 Coxwell. The terminal OE wzelle. The material rather 
points to OE weall. — p. 142 Deckport. From a Celtic (hill) name ele- 
ment *dezk-, *dik-. The Sx name The Dicker (da Dirkere t. Edw. I etc.) that 
especially seems to be connected with the Devon name (Dykerport 1330) 
is not in a hilly district. The surrounding district is only 50—100 feet 
above the surface of the sea and there are no imminences in the neigh- 
bourhood. I suggest that the Sx name is nothing else but the very com- 
mon English word dicker (v. NED) meaning the number of ten and used 
especially about hides, that is a@cker = ten hides. From L. decuria. The 
word is found in all Germanic languages, in French, in Low Latin. In 
English from DB and later on. It is used especially with the meaning of 
ten hides. Compare Tinhead W from OE f¢zen hida. It seems to me 
reasonable that fzen hida »ten hides» also may be rendered by the word 
dicker that actually means the same thing. Zen Aides is used as a pl-n, 
and dicker may have been used in the same way. Perhaps this word also 
enters into the Devon name the meaning of which accordingly would be 
athe gate at the place ten hides in extent». — p. 143. Essworthy. From 
OE Aescan-worfig. Perhaps from OE esc-worfig »the farm among ash- 
trees». That e¢ is kept may be due to the possibility that the pl-n was not 
associated with the common noun. — p. 143. Hannaborough. From OE 
Hanan-burh, Perhaps also from OE hana-beorg, -burh. — p. 143 Marsh- 
ford. Perhaps this name may be construed OE mearcmannesford »the ford 
of the man living near the boundary». OE m@remannesford may also be 
possible, but then we might perhaps have expected some e-spellings in the 
first syllable. — p. 143 Pressland, Preston. From OE pveéostes-land, préosta 
-ttim. The forms of these names (Pruteslond, Prutaston) rather suggest 
derivation from the very common ME pers. n. (/e) Prute »the proud one». 
Cf. Priestcombe p. 129 (Prestecombe), Priestcott p. 137 (Prestecote), < OE 
préost. — p. 143 Pulworthy. From OE *Pul/lan-worfie or, less likely ac- 
cording to the author, from OE pu/la-worfig. The district is very marshy 
and therefore I do not see why OF /fo/, pul? with the meaning »body of 
stagnant water» 1s to be rejected. — p. 144 Seldon. From OE se/e vhall>. 
S. is situated near Marsh Plantation and the ground ts marked as marshy. 
OE sy/u accordingly seems preferable here. Cf. Silworthy (Se/eworthy) p. 
139 < OE sylu. Besides, does OF se/e »hall» occur as the first el. of a 
compound (EPN p. §3 has only Seal, Newsells)? — p. 144. Stewdon. From 
OE *Styfan-din. Why not from OE styfe-diin »clearing in a wood»? 
Patches of wood are marked out near by on the map. & before d is apt 
to disappear the consonant combination being difficult to pronounce. — p. 
145. Holsworthy. From OE *(ge)hcaldes-worpig »farm at the stronghold». 
What may be against this etymology is the fact that H. is situated at the 
bottom of a valley that slopes down on all sides towards H. This is not 
a likely position for a stronghold. Perhaps the prefix of this name, as well 
as Of healdesuuyrth BCS 197, may be derived from the stem in OE heald 
‘sloping, inclined», OE Aze/dan *to incline, slope» and OE Ay/de »slope>. 
By the side of this sb. there may very well have existed an un-mutated 
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variant with ea, perhaps from the adj. Cf. also Holdridge p. 73 < OF 
healdan-hrycye. — p. 14§ Ugworthy, p. 97 Uggaton. From OE *Ugga 
pers. n. It is interesting to find this probably Scand. name (cf. Scand. 
Ugei, Ugga from the end of the 8thc.) in Devon. The stem xg- is found 
in English (ug vb., ug/y adj.). — p. 149. Derworthy, p. 154 Dernton. From 
OE *Diera, Déora. It seems possible also to derive these names from 
OE déor(a)- »deer». Cf. Derrill p. 154 < OE déor(a)-hyll. — p. 149 Black- 
worthy. From OE Blac(cjan- (Blac(cjes)worpig. OE blaccan-worpig may 
also be possible. — p. 151 Pitworthy. From OE *Pyfan-worpig or less 
probably from OE fyfta-worpig »farm at the pits», because yf is very 
seldom found as a qualifying prefix. Perhaps not so very seldom, however. 
Cf. e.g. Pitfield, Pitt Wood K. From OE pyt-worfig? — p.151 Virworthy. 
OE frran-worfige »farther farm». Or from OE */yre fir». fr is instanced 
in English from 1300. — p. 151 Brazacott (Brosya-, Brosyngacote). No 
suggestion. The author might have mentioned Joh. Brosya 1428 FA (Corn- 
wall). Any connection with drush »brushwood»? Cf. Du Cange druscia, 
brossia. — p. 151 Godecott. From OE Gedan-cot. Perhaps also OE god. 


Cf. Godford p. 85. — p. 153 Sessacott (Sazxe-, Sessecot etc.). Sesse- may 
perhaps be regarded as a Celtic rendering of Seaxa-, seaxa-. Cf. that the 
Celts called the Anglo-Saxons Sassenach. — p. 153 Pyworthy. Connection 


with OE fie insect, louse» suggested. This word is, however, not so very 
well evidenced in OE and has not survived in ME and NE. OE fZéa, pa 
»peacock» may perhaps be thought of. The fact that peacocks were kept 
at a farm may be thought remarkable enough so that the farm may have 
yot its distinctive name on that account. There are modern equivalents in 
the common Peacock Fms which most likely do not contain the pers. n. 
Peacock in all cases. The early ¢-forms (from 1267) may perhaps be due 
to early shortening. Cf. John Picock 1327 K Subs. In Marland p. 46 we 
find Pye as a distinctive addition (Pye Merland 1250, Merlond Pye 1303.. 
The author seems to regard Pye as identical with Py- in Pyworthy. It is 
evidently the name of a tenant. It does not seem likely that this 1s OF 
pie »insect» neither is it perhaps likely that it is OE féa, r-forms of the 
word in a more independent position possibly being too early for allowing 
derivation from fea. Perhaps it is pve »mag-pie» being used as a nick- 
name about a person. Cf. Pye pers. n. from 1273 (v. Bardsley). — p. 154 
Killatree. From OE *Cy//an-tréow. Cf. the pers. n. Avl/e 1279, 1327 K. — 
p. 154 Parnacott (Parny’a-, Pernyngcote). Cf. also the family-name Parnyny 
1428 FA (Herts. — p. 155. Falcadon. No suggestion. OE *falc(en) forms 
a part of OE pl-ns; it may be an element here. In ME the pers. n. 
Kalk(e), Fauk(e) 1s common, too. — p. 155. Honeychurch. From OE 
hunig-tég-ctrice. »church on honey stream». The terminal being church it 
seems simpler to me to derive H. from OE Hunan-cirice (DB Honechercha) 
and explain the later forms A’ua- as due to attraction from the common 
word honey. — p. 155 Huckland. From OE /Hoccan-land or hic-land. The 
latter alternative is perhaps preferable on account of the modern form with w. 


Upsala, May 1929. J. K. WALLENBERG. 
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Studies on Passive Nouns with a Concrete Sense in English by ELNA 
BENGTSSON. Diss. Lund 1927. 164 pp. 


The subject of this interesting thesis is the history of all OE. concrete 
passive nouns, and of ME. and NE. concrete passive nouns ending in -ce 
or in -er. A passive noun 1s defined as a noun »which denotes the object 
of the action implied in the corresponding verb» (p. 25). The criterion of 
passivity in a noun is »that the context should allow of a passive peri- 
phrasis of the noun by employing the corresponding verb» (p. 25—26). 

However, this applies only to the deverbative nouns, as grantee, from 
fo grant, not to the denominative nouns, as dedfee, from debtor, or man- 
datee, from mandate. These have no corresponding verbs. As a matter 
of method, a definition should be based on essential characteristics, not on 
the rather mechanical possibility of formulating a periphrasis. Passivity is 
a relation, present — at least potentially — to linguistic feeling, between 
the object denoted by the noun, and another object or an action. Con- 
sequently, passive nouns are to be defined as nouns into the meaning of 
which such a relation enters. There seem to be three forms: a thing or 
a person may be apprehended as passive in relation 1) to an activity, ex- 
pressed by a verb (grantceto grant), 2) to an agent, expressed by an 
agent-noun (dedbfee/debtor,; there is no certain instance), or 3) to a thing 
received (mandatee mandate). The criterion of passivity is the existence of 
the passive relation; for current words the evidence is English linguistic 
feeling; for obsolete words the more or less constant juxtaposition to the 
correlative word. If the feeling for the passive relation disappears, the noun 
loses its passive character, as in committee ‘consulting body’ (p. 98). The 
obscuration of the passive sense is evidently the point of greatest difficulty 
in determining whether a noun is passive or not, and some more observa- 
tions on this detail would have been welcome (cf. p. 21). 

Miss BENGTSSON traces the origin of the passive ee-nouns to Anglo- 
French legal language, which had developed the habit of denoting the 
indirect personal object of certain verbs by the substantivised past partt- 
ciple, as /e donné ’the person to whom a thing ts given’ (donner qc. a qn; 
cf. p. 87 sqq.). Traces of the same usage are shown to exist in med. 
Latin and Old French. Such participles were taken over into English ad- 
ministrative language as nouns in -ee, and their number was soon increased 
by analogical formations. In other cases, the direct object of a verb was 
similarly designated by the substantivised participle, as ordinee, AF. or- 
denee,’a clergyman who is ordained’. The earliest instances of this type 
in English are ordinee ab. 1330, vosee ’a dish flavoured with rose petals’ 
1381, and feofee 1411. Miss BENGTSSON distinguishes legal and non-legal 
nouns, reckoning among the former nouns found in Wharton’s Law-Lexicon’ 
in law-books, or in writings connected with legal] matters (p. 85). The rule 
is rather too strictly applied. It seems to me that ordinee, cshousee, dt- 
vorcee, etc., are as good legal terms as any, and should be classed with 
Jcoffee etc., while /ovec, rubbce, cuttee etc. distinctly belong to another type. 
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The former are purposive, the latter emotive. The employment of hih- 
sounding legal words to attain a humourous effect 1s a common trick, and 
no doubt the contrast between the homely native stem and the foreign 
ending heightened the effect. Miss BENGTSSON states that the suftix 
has become »an everyday implement, the property of the whole people 
(p. 135); I think that it has been, and still 1s, mainly literary, and very 
rare in ordinary colloquial use. The statement that the suffix is gaining 
yround (p. 133 and 135) seems doubtful in view of the material printed 
here. The tables at the end of the book should be used with some 
caution. 

- The main theoretical argumentation of the book (chs. I and IL, with 
application to the ee-nouns (ch. 1V: 1), may be summarized as follows. 
There are two kinds of passive verbal censtruction: direct and indirect. 
In the former, the direct object of the active verb 1s made the grammat- 
ical subject, as in he ts eramined,; in the latter, the indirect object, as in 
he tis granted something. The development of the indirect passive type in 
English and other languages ts discussed.’ 

If a passive noun is derived from a verb with direct passive construc- 
tion, the noun is direct passive in meaning, as examinee, a noun derived 
from a verb with indirect passive construction is indirect passive in mean- 
ing, as grantce. A third group of nouns has both direct and indirect pas- 
sive meaning, because the correlative verb may be construed in two ways, 
as yokee, from fo joke, construed either ‘to joke a person’ or 'to joke with 
a person’. On these principles, the nouns are classed in three groups. 

Again, as in the definition, Miss BENGTSSON has recourse to a peri- 
phrasis instead of analysing the meaning of the nouns themselves. But a 
classification should be based on characteristics of the entities to be classed, 
not on those of other entities, however closely related. Miss BENGTSSON 
apparently takes for granted that the variation of meaning implied in the 
variation of verbal construction has its counterpart in a parallel semantic 
variation in the nouns. This assumption 1s, on the face of it, improbable. 
The two constructions of fo joke do not express a variation of notional 
meaning (Begriffsbedeutung), but a change of syntactical construction, 
which, from the semantic point of view, 1s a change of relational meaning 
(Beziehungsbedeutung’. As far as I can see, the variation of relational 
meaning in fo joke has not the slightest influence on its notional meaning 
or on the meaning of jofee. One reason for this is that, since verbs and 
nouns have quite different sets of syntactical functions (7. e. quite different 
relational meanings), the passive element does not occupy the same place 
in a noun as in a verb. In one who is joked (with) the passive element is 
the peculiar syntactical relation between the verb and its subject. In jofsce 
the passive element, as previously stated, consists in a feeling of a passive 


* Further information on this matter 1s now available in the third 
part of Professor JESPERSEN’s Modern English Graminar. 
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relation between the person thus denoted and the action of joking. This 
passive relation co-incides with a syntactical relation only in the rare ex- 
pression fo joke (with) the jokee. \n all other cases, as for instance fhe 
jokee hit the joker, the passive element in jvéce has nothing to do with the 
syntactical relations of the sentence; jod4ee is a passive noun whatever its 
syntactical function. I cannot find any factual basis for the assumption of 
two shades of passive meaning in jvfee. 

In view of this characteristic difference between verbs and nouns it 
does not appear permissible to assume that semantic elements of the kind 
discussed are transferred unchanged from verb to noun or vice versa. In 
this case it is also unnecessary to analyse the nouns through the medium 
of periphrases, since they can easily be analysed directly. They all present 
either the relation of a direct object to an action or an agent, or the rela- 
tion of an indirect object (dativus commodi or incommodi) to an action, 
an agent, or a thing received. It is true that Miss BENGTSSON’s classi- 
fication in most cases gives the same result, but it does not always do so. 
Thus, for instance, tzvestee, as direct passive, is separated from grantee, 
bailee, deviseeé, as indirect passive, because the correlative verbs differ in 
construction (pp. 103, 94, 95). But the persons denoted by these four nouns 
are all the receivers of property, and their relations to action, agent, and 
thing received are essentially the same for all. It may be added that the 
denominative passive nouns could not be classed by Miss BENG'TSSON’s 
system. 

The OE. nouns are classified according to their suffixes, for too little 
is known about them to permit the application of the principles used for 
the e¢e-nouns, and very few conclusions can be drawn. As the author ad- 
mits, p. 77, it is difficult to say to what extent these words were really 
apprehended as passive in OE. They are all of them direct passive». 

Passive nouns with the suffix -e7 are not very numerous, 66 in all 
being listed, and sometimes their passive meaning is doubtful (ch. IV: 2). 
A word like s/ifper is interpreted as »a covering for the foot, capable of 
being slipped easily on», but of course it is also possible to say »capable 
of slipping easily on», taking the verb in its intransitive sense. The passive 
sense of nouns in -er is explained by a reference to the well-known English 
verbs with active form and passive meaning: ¢he book sells well, from which 
we get the book is a good seller. Others are then formed by analogy. 

The matenal for the book has been collected from NED, BOSWORTH- 
TOLLER, and FICK. The comments on the words are mostly reliable and 
to the point’, but the book suffers from a certain lack of precision when 
discussing questions of theory. 


* Disscisee 1s quoted from LITTrELTON’s Tenures, 1474—1475, but as 
a matter of fact an instance from 1378—1379 1s given by GODEFROY Ss. v. 
dissetse, f. 'dépossession’. As far as I can see no such noun occurs in 
GODEFROY’s quotation, the plurals a@yssefsez and disse’ses being both of 
them instances of the substantivized participle of the verb drsserser. 


aa 
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Miss BENGTSSON has brought together a useful material in contribu- 
tion to the history of the passive nouns, and her sketch of the historical 
background is convincing. 


Goteborg. 
GUSTAF STERN. 


Etude sur 0 Ancienne abréviation des pronoms personnels régimes dans 
les langues romanes par J. MELANDER. Arbeten utgivna med understéd 
av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond 34. Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell, 
6 kr. 


L’abréviation des pronoms personnels régimes en roman a été l'objet 
de plusieurs études, mais chacune de celles-ci n’a pourtant traité de ce phé- 
noméne que dans une seule des langues romanes. M. MELANDER est le 
premier A l’étudier du point de vue comparatif, en l’examinant dans la 
Romania toute entiére, a l'exception pourtant de la Roumanie, qui occupe 
A cet égard une situation A part et dont la langue n’aurait rien ajouté Ala 
vue d’ensemble que l’auteur a voulu donner. Si |’on avait nourri quelque 
doute sur l’utilité d’une étude comparative du phénoméne en question, ce 
doute est dissipé par le livre de M. MELANDER. II en ressort non seule- 
ment que les langues examinées ont beaucoup plus de points communs 
qu’on n/’aurait pu le croire, mais aussi que la comparaison entre elles est 
susceptible d’éclaircir bien des points obscurs. 

L’auteur s'occupe d’abord de la question importante de savoir si, dans 
le cas ou un pronom atone se trouve placé entre un mot d'appui se ter- 
minant par une voyelle et un verbe a initiale vocalique, la réduction doit 
étre attribuée a l’enclise ou A l’élision. D’aecord avec la plupart des édi- 
teurs de textes, M.M. prend le parti de l’élision et son argumentation A 
ce sujet me parait résoudre définitivement ce probléme. 

Parmi les prédécesseurs de M.M., les uns regardent la position du pronom 
comme finale en voyant dans le mot d’appui + le pronom une combinaison 
paroxytonique (tu lu > tul = solum > seul), tandis que d'autres regardent 
cette combinaison comme protonique et correspondant & la partie protoni- 
que d’un mot qui compte deux syllabes atones devant la syllabe accentuée 
(tu lu tenet > tul tient = collocare > coucher). M.M., lui, admet l’existence 
dans des conditions déterminées de ces deux types rythmiques. L’apocope 
est selon lui protonique lorsque le mot d’appui présente lui-méme un dé- 
veloppement protonique en se rattachant sous le méme accent au mot sui- 
vant. C’est le cas des particules, des pronoms personnels sujets, des pro- 
noms relatifs et interrogatifs dérivés du gui, guid et de la négation non. 
L’apocope est posttonique, lorsque le mot d’appui porte un accent fort, que 
ce mot d’appui soit un oxyton ou un paroxyton. L’élément qui fait |’objet 
de l’abréviation peut étre un seul pronom personnel régime atone ou une 
combinaison de deux pronoms pareils dont |’un est au datif, l'autre a I’ac- 
cusatif. 
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Le premier chapitre, ot l’'auteur a groupé d’une facon claire et métho- 
dique les matériaux qui forment la base de ses recherches, est rédigé selon 
ces principes fondamentaux.’ Les exemples de chaque langue sont divisés 
en deux groupes principaux selon qu'il s’agit d’un seul pronom ou d’une 
combinaison de deux pronoms. Chacun de ces groupes est subdivisé en 
deux, le premier comprenant les exemples de |’apocope protonique, le second 
ceux de l’apocope posttonique. Ces derniers groupes, enfin, font l'objet 
d’une seconde subdivision selon que le mot d’appui est un oxyton ou un 
paroxyton. 

Apres avoir constaté, p. 29, que, dans une combinaison de deux pro- 
noms en frangais, c'est toujours le premier qui s’abrége, l’auteur croit pou- 
voir en conclure que la transcription du passage si débattu des Serments 
de Strasbourg Alostanit par non lo se tanit est inadmissible. Pour ma part, 
je n’en suis pas convaincu. Nom peut avoir eu ici sa forme pleine et, pré- 
cédée de # + /, la voyelle n’aurait pu tomber. D’ailleurs, je doute que |’usage 
fat 4 tel point rigoureux qu’on ait toujours le droit de corriger les ap- 
parentes exceptions selon une régle qui quelquefois n’est qu’une tendance 
plus ou moins prononcée. Les témoignages que !’auteur allégue en faveur 
des corrections qu'il propose dans la Chanson de Guillaume ne me pa- 
raissent pas trop solides. 

Aprés avoir soumis dans le chap. II les hypothéses antérieures 4 un 
examen critique approfondi, l’auteur examine les problémes qui !’occupent, 
d’abord du point de vue de la syntaxe, ensuite de celui de la phonétique, 
pour donner finalement un apercu des rapports formels entre l'article défini 
et les régimes directs de la troisiéme personne. 

La critique de M. MELANDER A l’adresse de ses prédécesseurs, parmi 
lesquels l'auteur de ces lignes occupe une modeste place, me paraft d'une 
fagon générale bien fondée. Depuis I’époque ot j'ai publié mon étude sur 
les pronoms abrégés en espagnol, j'ai modifié sur plus d'un point ma facon 
d'envisager le probléme, et, apres la lecture du livre de M.M., je crois 
avec lui et A l’encontre de ma théorie ancienne, qu'il faut admettre les 
deux types d'abréviation avec lesquels il opeére. Cette hypothése correspond 
sans doute 4 une réalité rythmique, elle s'adapte mieux aux nuances trés 
fines de la langue et par elle se résolvent d'une maniére naturelle plusieurs 
problémes jusqu’ici fort nébuleux. 

Si, par conséquent, je donne pleinement raison A l’auteur lorsqu’il s’agit 
de son principe fondamental et des conséquences qui en découlent, il y a 
pourtant certains points de son excellent ouvrage sur lesquels je ne saurais 
me rendre 4 son argumentation. 

Ainsi je crois que l’auteur use de la théorie des »bases simples» d’une 


“ Notons une petite inadvertance p. 35, ou adrss7’7, Guiraut Riquier 
61, Ig et 62, 17 se trouve placé parmi les mots d’appui paroxytons. Et re- 
levons en méme temps une faute d’impression p. 36 ot les formes Jo't, /a'r 
du prov. sont attribuées a I’assimilation, tandis que c'est évidemment, A 
une dissimilation qu’il faut les attribuer. 
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facon qui donne une idée fausse de 1’évolution phonétique. II est sans 
doute juste de comparer les combinaisons courantes gue le, ne /e etc. + le 
verbe (a initiale accentuée) aux mots du type rythmique de semistarium, 
par exemple. Ces combinaisons, ot le mot d’appui présente une forme 
constante, sont tellement fréquentes a travers toutes les périodes de la langue 
que leur vie intense et ininterrompue sur les lévres du peuple les rend par- 
faitement assimilables 4 un mot populaire. Mais lorsqu’il s’agit de la com- 
binaison d’un substantif ou d’une forme verbale avec le pronom, il en est 
tout autrement. L’enclise est l’adjonction du pronom atone a un mot plus 
ou moins accentué, mais cette adjonction, qui améne facultativement dans 
certaines conditions l’apocope, s’opére aux différentes époques de la langue 
avec les formes qu’ont prises alors les mots d’appui respectifs. I] s’agit, pour 
ainsi dire d’une création continue de combinaisons pronominales. Dire, 
comme le fait l’auteur p. 135, que ferre/ (Alexis 118), fatrel (Troie 8357 
etc.) dépendent nécessairement de l’analogie parce que ferra + /u aurait 
donné ferrle et facere + lu fairle est faux a mon avis. Farrel constitue 
la combinaison réguli¢re de farre et /e, et i] ne faut pas y voir la con- 
tinuation analogiquement transformée de faccre + /«. Rien ne prouve qu’a 
l’époque ot: farre/ prit naissance, cette forme ne s’accord&t parfaitement 
aux lois phonétiques. L’assimilation de J’esp. fovete (cf. Cid 3322) a levitu, 
Gibitu que fait l’auteur p. 71 ne signifie rien. C’est de fenuit /u qu'il faut 
partir si l’on veut dans ce cas maintenir la théorie des »bases simples». 
Si l'on se place a l’époque de fove, il est bien possible que la forme du 
Cid soit tout A fait réguliére. Venidol, dadal (Cid 975, 2421) auraient, 
selon l’auteur, réguli¢rement di ¢tre wenilde, dalda A \instar de trtulu > 
tilde, spatula > espalda. A mon avis, il ne s‘agit pas de went(u + lu, datat 
/u mais de venido + lo et dada + /o, ce qui est autre chose. J’ai I'impres- 
sion que l’auteur, logicien rigoureux, a quelquefois une tendance A en- 
fermer les phénoménes linguistiques dans des formules théoriques trop 
étroites. Ce que nous venons de dire 4 propos des bases simples en est 
un exemple. 

L’explication donnée par !’auteur p. 88 du fait que /o neutre ne s'abrege 
pas en espagnol, tandis que la forme correspondante du masculin est sujette A 
l'apocope, ne me convainc pas. En admettant, comme je !’ai fait dans mon 
livre, que l’apocope posttonique est la seule employée en espagnol et en 
regardant l’abréviation masculine 7 comme remontant a /e, tout s’explique. 
Mais étant donné le témoignage des autres langues, il serait bien difficile 
de ne pas voir avec M. MELANDER un cas d’apocope protonique dans 
gue l strven, et comment expliquer alors la régularité avec laquelle /o neutre 
résiste A l'abréviation? La question reste, je crois, 4 résoudre. 

Dans le chapitre intitulé Syafarve, M.M. examine d’une facon extré- 
mement sagace et intéressante le passage des régimes atones de l'état en- 
clitique a l'état proclitique. Comme nous I’avons déja vu, suivant la con- 
ception sans doute juste de l’auteur, la combinatson d'un mot a accent 
faible ‘particules etc.) et d’un pronom régime atone était protonique dés la 
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premiere période de la langue. «Ces cas — dit-i] p. 111 — devinrent de plus 
en plus fréquents 4 mesure qu'on passa de la parataxe A I’hypotaxe et ils 
durent spécialement se multiplier avec l’usage de plus en plus général 
d’exprimer les pronoms sujets ... A un certain moment la proclise s‘affer- 
mit au point que le pronom put se passer du monosyllabe précédent et 
commencer la phrase: 4 partir de ce moment elle fut accomplie.» II n'y 
a rien A redire A cette mani¢re d’envisager le changement survenu, qui 
d’ailleurs ne me parait pas inconciliable avec le point de vue exposé par 
M. MEYER-LUBKE Z. XXI p. 334, bien que M. MELANDER ne lui attribue 
aucune importance. M. MEYER-LUBKE met le changement rythmique des 
pronoms atones régimes en relation avec le changement général du rythme 
du francais, qui jusqu’A un certain degré passe du decrescendo au crescendo 
et ot. les trochées et les dactyles font place aux iambes et aux anapestes. 
Certaines des manifestations de cette tendance remontent A |’époque latine 
d’autres sont tardives. Parmi ces dernitres, citons, a l’'appui de celles qu’invoque 
M. MEYER-LUBKE, l'emploi de plus en plus fréquent du sujet pronominal 
et le fait qu’avec l'amuissement de I'e final les mots francais devinrent tous 
des iambes ou des anapestes, ce qui fut aussi le cas d'un monosyllabe 
oxyton précédé d’un mot inaccentué. Tout en acceptant |’explication de 
M.M., je crois qu'elle se combine avantayeusement avec celle de M. MEYER- 
LUBKE. 

C’est dans le chapitre de la phonétique qu’on voit surtout dans quelle 
mesure importante la théorie de M. MELANDER résout les problémes épi- 
neux que comporte l’abréviation pronominale. Mais avant d’aborder ces 
questions, je ferai contre l’exposé de |’auteur une objection qui ne manque 
pas a mon avis d'une certaine importance. M. MELANDER donne comme 
exemple typique de l’apocope protonique la phrase lat. vulg. gue /u tenet 
(ou, avec deux pronoms gue /u me donat) et j'admets avec Jui le caractére 
protonique des deux (trois) premicres syllabes dominées par la syllabe accen- 
tuée fe-. Mais comment faut-il juger le cas oti la premiére syllabe du verbe 
n'est pas accentuée? Changeons gue du tenct en gue lu tenebat ou en gue 
‘u tenebamus ou encore mieux en gue lu retenchamus. lly a la des types 
rythmiques qui auraient mérité l’attention de l’auteur. Est-1] possible dans 
ces cas de regarder /z comme protonique, ce qui équivaudrait 4 dire que 
dans le dernier exemple, 1] y aurait cing syllabes protoniques? Ou n’est il 
pas plus probable que dans ce cas le mot d’appui se revét d’un accent 
renforcé et s’adjoint enclitiquement le pronom, tandis que les syllabes pro- 
toniques du verbe forment avec la syllabe tonique une unité rythmique? 
Mais s'il en était ainsi, I’apocope posttonique verrait sa position fortifiée 
dans une certaine mesure, et ce fait ne serait peut-ctre pas sans déranger 
quelque peu J’équilibre du systeme de M. MELANPER. 

L’auteur examine 4 fond dans quelle mesure ]’évolution phonétique des 
combinaisons pronominales se conforme dans les différentes langues 4 celle 
des bases simples et il traite ensemble le francais, le catalan, le provengal 
et espagnol pour consacrer A litalien un paragraphe Aa part. 
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La position protonique comportant dans plusieurs cas un développement 
autre que la position posttonique et la voyelle protonique non_ initiale 
subissant un traitement différent selon qu'elle se trouve devant une ou plu- 
sieurs consonnes, on voit tout de suite qu'il y a la le moyen d’expliquer 
par le jeu de l'analogie les cas qui se présentent comme phonétiquement 
irréguliers. L’auteur résiste pourtant a la tentation d’user trop librement de 
ces analogies. Il les examine consciencieusement avant de les admettre et 
essaye de trouver, le cas échéant, d'autres facteurs qui auraient pu con- 
tribuer A fixer l'usage de la langue. Ainsi wos et vos, qui en provengal 
s'abrégent réguli¢rement (gue ms ama, gue us ama’, gardent dans la posi- 
tion protonique en francais et en espagnol leurs formes pleines contre les 
lois phonétiques telles qu’on peut les déduire du traitement des bases 
simples (delgié, delgado, cité, ciudad). Pour les deux langues I’auteur in- 
voque l’influence de la position devant un verbe 4 initiale consonantique, 
le s du pronom + la consonne initiale empéchant la chute de la voyelle, 
ce qui n’est pas le cas en provengal. Pour l’espagnol, 1] faut compter 
aussi avec la position posttonique ou la voyelle se maintient réguliérement. 
Dans les deux langues une influence, d’ordre syntaxique celle-la, est venue, 
selon l’auteur, s’ajouter 4 ces facteurs. C’est qu’en frangais et en espagnol 
régne une différence prononcée entre formes atones et formes toniques 
(me-miot, me-mt), tandis qu’en provengal les différentes formes me, mi, te, 
f?, etc. s'employaient indistinctement en position atone et tonique. Comme 
en francais et en espagnol zs, wos s'employaient aussi comme toniques 
sans pouvoir dans cette position se réduire, ces formes se seraient «gravées 
dans la mémoire au point de n’admettre aucune abréviation méme dans la 
position atone». Ce raisonnement préte 4 la critique. Le fait que le fran- 
cais et l'espagnol se servent de formes atones et toniques différentes pour- 
rait aussi bien favoriser la naissance de formes abrégées pour wos et vos 
en position atone. On ne pouvait guére — me parait-il — avoir d’aversion in- 
stinctive contre la différence qui se serait produite, parce qu'elle ne se se- 
rait révélée que par l'abréviation en position atone. Si—ce qui me paralt 
inutile — on veut trouver d’autres raisons que celles que nous avons citées 
ci-dessus et par lesquelles l’'auteur semble avoir résolu le probléme, on pour- 
rait peut-étre (pour le francais) en voir une dans le caractére peu viable des 
formes auxquelles aurait conduit l’abréviation :(gwevos >) gues (guenos >» 
guens." 

Dans l’exposé de |’évolution phonétique des formes italiennes, l’intéret 
principal s'attache aux pages excellentes dans lesquelles |’auteur montre 
que la théorie généralement acceptée de D'Ovidio selon laquelle me, Ze, se, 
seraient devenus mi, f7, si en toscan conformément au développement reé- 
gulier de ¢ protonique en ¢ est inacceptable. Elle l’est parce que les for- 
mes en question, qui apparaissent dés les plus anciens monuments de la 


* On pourrait se rappeler dans cet ordre d'idées que wos, vos toniques 
en francais offrent le développement atone de la voyelle. 
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langue, n'étant pas protoniques, ne purent pendant longtemps figurer que 
dans l’enclise. Ce résultat, bien que négatif, est d’une grande importance. 
Quant A l'explication de ces formes, l’auteur reprend I’hypothése, rejetéc 
par D’Ovidio, d’une survivance de mht, t1b7, sibi. Peut-étre l’auteur a-t-il 
raison, mais on ne voit pas bien pourquoi ces formes, qui autre part fonction- 
nent comme formes toniques, rempliraient ici la fonction de pronoms atones. 
Une influence de 27, c#, g/t n’aurait-elle pas mérité d’étre prise en con- 
sidération ? 

Dans un dernier chapitre, M. MELANDER rend compte des rapports 
formels entre l’article défini et les régimes directs de Ja troisiéme personne. 
Ce chapitre intéressant éveille chez le lecteur le regret que l’auteur n’ait 
pas étendu ses recherches sur !’abréviation pronominale a celle qui frappe 
dans certaines conditions l'article défini. Peut-étre réserve-t-i] cette question 
pour une étude ultérieure. 

Dans ce qui précéde, je n’ai pu m'occuper que de quelques détails 
de Vouvrage remarquable de M. MELANDER. J’espére avoir suffisamment 
relevé la grande importance de ce livre qui marque un progres considérable 
dans nos connaissances sur un ensemble complexe de problémes phonéti- 
ques et syntaxiques trés délicats. La lecture en est particuli¢rement agré- 
able grace a la forme claire et élégante que l’auteur a su donner a son 
exposé de questions extrémement é€pineuses et compliquées. 


E. STAAFF. 


Le passage populaire dcs noms de personne a [état de noms communs 
dans les langues romanes et particuliirement en francais. Etude de séman- 
figue. Par AXEL PETERSON. Thése d’Upsal. Appelbergs Boktryckeri 
Aktiebolag, Upsal, 1929. IV + 222 pages. 


Au cours des derni¢res années on a pu observer, dans le domaine fran- 
¢ais et sur d'autres points de Ja Romania, une nouvelle activité se portant 
vers les études anthroponymiques.’ Les recherches sur les noms de per- 
sonne employés comme noms communs ont également profité de ce retour 
d’intérét. Le plus important des travaux sur ce sujet est celui de BRUNO 
MIGLIORINI, Dal nome proprio al nome comune (Biblioteca dell’ ARCHI- 
VUM ROMANICUM, N:o 13), Genéve, 1927. L’année 1929 a vu paraitre 
deux ouvrages traitant particulitrement du francais. G. DOUTREPONT, Les 


' Voir mes Etudes sur les noms de personne francais d’aprés les roles 
de taille parisiens, I, Upsal, 1927, pp. 14 ss., en particulier p. 20; et cf. 
les travaux importants du savant italien GIANDOMENICO SERRA, Per la 
stona del cognome italiano (42 DACOROMANIA, III, 1924; IV, 1926; et RE- 
VISTA FILOLOGICA, Cernauti, 1927), JOAN CLAPES I CORBERA, Els cognoms 
catalans. Origen 1 evoluciéd, Barcelona, 1929, et d’autres. Parmi ces der- 
niers il y en a plusieurs traitant du domaine portugais et qui ont pour 
auteurs M. M. LEITE DE VASCONCELLOS et NUNES; ces ouvrages ne me 
sont connus que par la mention qu’en fait M. DA SILVA CORREIA dans 
La REVUE DE LINGUISTIQUE ROMANE, t. IV, 1928, pp. 202, 204. 
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prénoms francais 4 sens péjoratif (Mémoires in 8° de l'Académie Royale de 
Belgique. Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques. T. 
XXVII, fasc. 1), nous offre des matériaux en partie nouveaux, des raison- 
nements intéressants et des observations souvent tres fines; malheureuse- 
ment l’auteur ne semble pas avoir connu un certain nombre des études 
consacrées antérieurement A son sujet,’ de sorte que son travail fait souvent 
double emploi avec les investiyations d’autres savants. Le second travail 
est celui dont le titre est indiqué en téte de ces lignes. C'est de cette 
these extrémement consciencieuse et nourrie de faits que je vais m’occuper 
un peu en détail.’ 

Les mots qui font le sujet du travail de M. PETERSON sont ceux qui 
remontent 4 un nom de _ personne «non attribué»: par ce terme quelque 


peu discutable — car, comme M. P. le montre lui-méme, ce sont, en pé- 
néral, justement les noms qui offrent Je plus grand nombre d'attributions, 
qui jouissent de la plus grande popularité — l’auteur désigne les noms de 


personne «dont le sens n’est pas déterminé par une allusion a une certaine 
personne», 

Dans son introduction dont je me permettrai de discuter quelques 
points tout a l’heure, M. P. insiste sur I’impossibilité de faire une distinc- 
tion logique entre les noms propres et les noms communs, et il souligne 
le fait que les noms de personne attribués 4 un certain individu ont un 
contenu sémantique trés riche et trés varié. Puis, il passe a son sujet prin- 
cipal. Un premier chapitre est consacré aux noms de personne appliques 
aux hommes, un deuxitme aux noms féminins appliqués aux femmes, un 
troisitme aux noms masculins appliqués aux femmes et wice versa, ensuite 
il est traité des noms de personne appliqués 1° aux animaux, 2° aux objects 
et aux idées abstraites: viennent enfin des conclusions, un tableau des sens 
principaux que l’auteur a relevés, et un index. 

Dans le chapitre qui sert d'introduction a la these, M. P. étudie I'hi- 
stoire des noms de personne en tant qu’appliqués a des individus distincts, 
mais ce qui constitue le sujet de la these, c’est-A-dire l’évolution de sens 
du nom xatéfoyyyv, n’y trouve gutre de place. — Pour prouver le mal- 
fondé de la comparaison entre un prénom et une étiquette, l’auteur allégue 
l'analogie de la formation des surnoms (p. 10). Or, ces deux catégories ne 
sont pas comparables. Le prénom est imposé 4 un moment déterminé et 
devient dés I’imposition la marque distinctive de tel individu. Le surnom 
peut également prendre naissance 4 une occasion tres précise — quoique 


™ P. ex. l'article de SCHULTZ-GORA dans la ZRPH. XVIII, KOLBEL, Eigen- 
namen als Gattunysnamen ‘These, Leipzig, 1907, le livre de MIGLIORINI, 

* Je dois encore faire remarquer que presque en meme temps que le 
livre de M. PETERSON 11 a paru une these finlandaise de M. EWALD 
MULLER avec le titre Vornamen als appellative Personenbezeichnunyen, 
Onomatolopische Studien zur Wortkonkurrenz im Deutschen ‘Societas Scien- 
tlarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum. III], 13, Helsing- 
fors, 1929. Il est curieux d’observer les analogies entre ces deux theses 
sur bien des points. 
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cela ne soit point nécessaire — mais un certain temps, plus ou moins long, 
s’écoulera toujours avant qu'un surnom devienne généralement accepté. 
L’acte autoritaire qui commande l’imposition d’un prénom constitue donc 
précisément la différence entre ces deux espéces de noms, et la compa- 
raison de M. P. ne peut étre retenue. — La polémique avec M. MIGLIO- 
RINI, pp. 7 ss., repose selon moi sur des malentendus. A la page 7, I’au- 
teur dit en se résumant: «Nous ne pouvons donc pas nous ranger &A l’avis 
de M. MIGLIORINI, qui voit les liens entre le nom et l’individu s’établir 
tout d’un coup pour étre seulement fortifiés par l’usage», et p. 9: «Mais, 
si nous ne pouvons pas admettre que la conception mystique constitue un 
trait caracténstique du nom propre chez les peuples 4 I’état primitif, nous 
ne pouvons pas non plus partager l’opinion de M. MIGLIORINI sur le ca- 
ractere essentiellement religieux et juridique du rapport qui unit le nom et 
la personne dans les sociétés modernes». D'’abord, M. MIGLIORINI n’a 
jamais dit que, chez les primitifs, ces liens surnaturels soient caractéristi- 
ques des noms propres, @ fearclusion des noms communs, Le raisonnement 
de M. P., quoique intéressant en soi, ne s’applique donc pas dans l'espéce. 
— Ici comme ailleurs dans les discussions linguistiques il faut tenir compte 
de la différence entre les notions /angue et parole. C’est ce que M. P. ne 
fait point, et cette omission explique sa critique de MIGLIORINI. M. P. ne 
distingue pas «ce qui est social de ce qui est individuel, ce qui est essen- 
tiel de ce qui est accessoire et plus ou moins accidentel»; «un acte indi- 
viduel de volonté et d'intelligences — j’ajouterai volontiers @émotion — 
(= parole), de «ce qui n’est pas une fonction du sujet parlant», mais «le 
produit que l’individu enregistre passivement», sans préméditation (= /angue..' 
M. P. s’occupe presque exclusivement du point de vue fJaro/e, conformé- 
ment au titre de son travail qui indique que ce qui I’intéresse, c'est /e fas- 
sage 3 l’état de noms communs. Or, M. MIGLIORINI envisage les deux 
points de vue: en tant que relevant de la /angue, un nom de personne est 
une étiquette, les liens entre le nom et l’individu s'établissent tout d’un 
coup, le caractére du rapport qui unit le nom et la personne est essen- 
tiellement religieux et juridique. Du point de vue favo/e, il en est tout 
autrement, comme le montre bien M. P.; seulement ces idées ne sont pas 
étrang¢res 4 M. MIGLIORINI, ainsi que le prouvent les premicres pages de 
son exposé, oti il affirme que «la definizione del nome si risolve nella sua 
storia» (p. 5).? 


* Cf. SAUSSURE, Cours de Linguistique Générale, p. 30. Quand M. P. 
ne tient aucun compte du degré de cristallisation de ses exemples, c'est 
encore qu’ill envisage ses matériaux sous Je seul rapport de la favole: des 
mots qui ne sont peut-étre employés comme noms communs qu'une seule 
fois et dont l’auteur ne donne qu’un seul exemple sont fréquemment cités, 
tandis que d'autres mots qui sont vraiment entrés dans la langue commune 
font enti¢rement défaut. 

7 Je crois de méme que la critique de MIGLIORINI, p. 15 de la thése, 
repose sur un mal-entendu. Par «vocativo» M. MIGLIORINI ne peut pas 
entendre le cas vocatif, comme le prouvent ses exemples. 
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L’emploi de noms de personne au lieu de noms communs est un phé- 
noméne qui reléve avant tout de la stylistique. C’est 14 un fait dont M. P. 
ne tient pas assez compte, malgré quelques velléités ¢a et 14." Cet emploi 
s'observe, en régle générale, dans des milieux bien délimités de sujets par- 
lants. Le «nom appliqué» se retrouve 7° dans cette sorte de confrérie que 
forment les gens d’une certaine culture, ceux-ci utilisant leurs connaissances 
biographiques, historiques, littéraires, etc. pour donner plus de relief 4 leurs 
idées. Et, en effet, quantité de ces noms appartiennent au fonds commun 
de toutes les langues de !'Occident. I! est clair qu’avec |'influence qu’exerce 
de nos jours la presse, et en raison de |’importance toujours grandissante 
de l’enseignement, ces mots se répandent dans des couches de plus en plus 
basses de la société. 2° On rencontre des procédés analogues dans d'autres 
milieux plus restreints, avec allusion 4 quelque personnage connu dans ce 
milieu seulement: dans les patois, dans I’argot des malfaiteurs et aussi 
dans cette espéce d’argot qui a cours parmi les «honnétes gens», etc. 

Tournons-nous maintenant vers les noms «non appliqués», vers le «pas- 
save populaire». Ici encore, c’est dans certains milieux particuliers qu'il 
faudra chercher Ja grande masse des noms de personne passés a l'état de 
noms communs. Si, pour trouver des exemples de la catégorie mentionnée 
plus haut, nous devons nous adresser avant tout aux classes supérieures de 
la société, il sera maintenant nécessaire de fréquenter des milieux bien 
différents: c’est, comme le veut indiquer le titre du travail, le populaire 
qui affectionne ces expressions. Elles se retrouvent chez les gens qui aiment 
un parler franc et imagé, dans le langage populaire, les patois, les argots. 
— M. P. prétend que les noms propres aboutissent A des termes généri- 
ques, parce qu'ils n’évoquent aucune idée individuelle (voir p. ex. A la 
page 14). Je dirais au contraire que ces noms, au sens figuré aussi, mar- 
quent l’individualité d’une facon bien plus frappante qu’un nom commun. 
Il y a une individuation bien plus grande, lorsqu’on dit: Et ne viendra 
point ce gaultier? que si on disait: cet homme, cet individu. Comparez de 
méme: un Fritz pour un Allemand, Jacques Bonhomme pour paysan, Jean- 
Jean pour niais, Jean Gourmand pour gourmand, Marie-couche-to1-la pour 
fille, Jean Lapin pour lapin, etc. Ce caractére d’individu distinct ressort 
aussi de la juxtaposition fréquente de deux noms, type: Pierre et Paul. 

Les expressions qui nous occupent ici, prétent au style quelque chose 
de concret, de personnel, elles font image; les milieux qui s’en servent ne 
craignent pas d’appeler un chat un chat, ni d'employer le mot cru. M. P. 
fait remarquer lui-méme qu’elles servent presque uniquement a exprmmer 
des idées défavorables et qu'il n’existe guére de termes Jaudatifs 4 base 
de noms populaires (cf. p. ex. p. 205). Il serait alors plutot étonnant que 
l'euphémisme edt l’importance que lui attribue M. P. (cf. entre autres pas- 
saves, la conclusion p. 205). En effet, un examen des exemples oti le dé- 
veloppement du sens yénérique se trouve expliqué par cette cause, montre 


* L’auteur a surtout recours au principe de l’euphémisme, principe dont 
il exagtre singulitrement I'importance, comme je le montreral ci-dessous. 
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combien cette affirmation est exagérée (Voir entre autres pp. 90, 96, 98°, 
198); I'auteur n’hésite méme pas a qualifier Sophse Tourne-de-f oeil, '\a mort’, 
d’expression euphémique (p. 199). 

La cause essentielle du passage d’un nom de personne 4a |'état de nom 
commun est sa fréquence, c’est 1A un point de vue que nous trouvons ap- 
pliqué presque 4 chaque page. On s’attendrait donc 4 trouver des preuves 
de cette fréquence. Voila ce que l’auteur dit a ce propos (p. 202): «Les 
données statistiques sur la fréquence des noms propres sont malheureuse- 
ment encore insuffisantes. Pour ce qui est des noms parisiens vers 1300, 
nous avons eu recours a l’ouvrage de M. MICHAELSSON. Mais en général 
il nous a été impossible d’entamer une discussion détaillée sur la fréquence 
locale des noms». L’auteur s’excuse de cette omission en alléguant le grand 
nombre de langues et de dialectes que son étude embrasse et les variations 
de popularité qu’on peut observer pour les différents noms. Seulement, les 
renseignements de cette nature ne sont pas tellement difficiles 4 obtenir, 
ainsi que je le montrerai en prenant quelques exemples au hasard.? Avec 
le systéme de l’auteur, on a quelquefois le soupgon que son raisonnement 
est établi de la facon suivante: X se rencontre comme nom commun, donc 
X doit étre fréquent comme nom propre. Je me hate d’ajouter que la 
plupart du temps l’auteur doit se trouver dans le vrai, mais encore ... 
Par exemple, p. 21, M. P. discute la naissance des expressions ol nous 
trouvons une juxtaposition de Pierre et Paul, et il dit: «Pour l'emploi de 
Paul ’individu quelconque’, au contraire, ces locutions nous semblent d’une 
trés grande importance. En effet ce nom se trouve assez rarement dans 
les acceptions génériques péjoratives, qui sont si fréquentes dans les autres 
noms populaires». D’abord ce ‘assez rarement’ se réduit 4 un seul exemple: 
Paul Riquet = eau de vie, ensuite Paul est trés tardif comme nom popu- 
laire, cf. Duffaut, p. 343, (cf. sé¢d. pp. 193, 333), Bull. hist. et phil., 1897, 
p. 386, Nied. p. 41, Schneller, Tirol. Namenkunde, p. 241. Je peux ajouter 
que dans les réles de taille pansiens de la fin du 13¢ et du commencement 
du 14¢ siécles, les exemples de ce nom sont extrémement rares. I] me 
parait donc hors de doute que M. Gottschalk a raison, lorsqu’il raméne 
la combinaison Pierre et Paul au culte des deux apétres, toujours rap- 
prochés l’un de l'autre et ayant méme une féte commune, et dont le rap- 
prochement est favorisé encore par I'allitération. — P. 29, l'auteur traite 
de certains noms catalans; il aurait pu se rapporter aux statistiques de 
Guibeaud pour Perpignan (maintenant nous avons aussi les indications — 
beaucoup moins précises, il est vrai — de M. CLAPES I CORBERA). — Pp. 
31 et 45, M. P. prétend que Stan dans le roumain a un caractére rustique 
et que c’est un nom typique des paysans ou des gens de basse condition; 
comment le sait-il? — P. 43, la fréquence de Ramoun et de Bertran dans 
le Midi ressort des statistiques de Duffaut pour le Languedoc: 880—1173 


* Pour Alphonse, voir DOUTREPONT, pp. 80—87, Il0o—102, III. 
_ ® Pour les ouvrages qui ne seront indiqués que par le nom de |’auteur, 
voir la Bibliographie de mes Etudes sur les noms de personne etc. 


8 — 29374. Studia neophilologica 1929. 
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le premier nom occupe avec 56! attr. le 2€ rang, 1588—1792 avec 97 attr. 
le 1o¢ rang; Bertran se rencontre dans un proverbe languedocien, et p, 348 
de l'étude de Duffaut nous relevons 52 attr. pour la période 1588—1792, 
montrant que ce nom occupe le 15¢ rang. — P. 44, Pelayo en portugais 
serait un nom fréquent parmi les classes inférieures’ est-ce parce que fayo 
dans le dictionnaire de l’Ac. esp. est rendu par ‘el agreste, villano, y zafio 
& ignorante’? — P. 88, l’auteur qualifie Arnoul (Ernou, etc.) de nom fré- 
quent. Dans mes collections des noms contenus dans les réles de taille 
parisiens Arnoul est extrémement rare, Ernoul jouit d’une fréquence relative: 
1292: 55 attr., 1296: 32 attr., 1297: 35 attr, 1298: 31 attr., 1299: 36 attr., 
1300: 39 attr., 1313: 17 attr. — A la méme page, M. P. nous apprend que 
Thibaut était un nom fréquent parmi les paysans. C’est possible, mais je 
n’en sais rien. La seule chose que je sache, c’est qu'il se rencontre assez 
souvent dans mes réles de taille: 1292: 68 attr., 1296: 38 attr., 1297: 53 
attr., 1298: 60 attr., 1299: 59 attr., 1300: 66 attr., 1313: 27 attr. — P. 108, 
M. P. dit que grdce au culte de la sainte Vierge, Marie est le nom de 
femme qui jouit de Ja plus grande popularité dans les langues romanes; 
cette affirmation est trop générale pour étre exacte. Je renvoie aux pp. 71—72 
de mes Etudes sur les noms de personne etc. L’importance onomastique de 
Marie est de date assez tardive et varie de pays a pays. Il est vrai qu'da 
Paris ce nom était parvenu au 2¢ rang parmi les noms de femme vers 1300, 
mais Jeanne y offre toujours plus du double d’attributions; la popularité 
de Marie a Perpignan ne commence qu’au 17€ sitcle, etc. A la paye sui- 
vante, l’'auteur donne un exemple du nom de Marie coordonné A Marthe, 
emploi qu'il explique par l’allitération qu’offre les deux noms. C’est sans 
doute une raison, mais point la principale. A mon avis, il est clair que 
cette coordination est due a des réminiscences de la Bible, d’autant plus 
que Marthe n’était pas un nom commun au moyen 4ge; dans les sept 
roles de taille parisiens je n’en ai pas relevé un seul exemple; nous n’en trou- 
vons pas non plus dans |’Anthroponymie Wallonne de M. Aebischer, 
Duffaut n’en donne pas d’exemple pour le moyen age, 1588—1792 il ya! 
attr.; cf. aussi Guibeaud, p. 407. 

Le sens primaire du nom propre comme nom commun appliqué a un 
étre humain est la plupart du temps ‘individu quelconque’. Seulement cette 
idée, de méme que les cas qui constituent des exceptions 4 cette régle, 
serait ressortie d’une manitre plus claire, si |’auteur s’était décidé a ranger 
séparément les noms propres seuls au sens de noms communs et les noms 
qui sont suivis d'un qualificatif employé comme une espéce de surnom, 
c’est-A-dire les types ot le nom de personne est le seul et véritable porteur 
du sens et ceux dans lesquels la signification précise n’est donnée que par 
ce qualificatif distinctif. Les redites qui en auraient résulté, auraient été 
d’un inconvénient négligeable en comparaison des avantagyes bien réels de 
cette mani¢re de procéder, comme on peut le voir en consultant Ja these 
de M. EWALD MULLER qui suit ce syst¢me. 

Dans le travail de M.P. nous trouvons une exemplification de tous les 
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sens que peut prendre un nom propre employé comme nom commun dans 
les différentes langues romanes et particuli¢rement en francais. L’auteur 
ne vise pas 4 donner un catalogue complet de ces mots, pas méme de 
ceux qui ont été étudiés par ces prédécesseurs. La thése ne nous dispense 
donc pas de nous rapporter & leurs travaux, et les travailleurs ne pourront 
pas se contenter de puiser dans les sources par ailleurs trés riches que 
M.P. met A leur disposition. Mais, il faut le dire aussi, l’auteur a su 
réunir un trés grand nombre d’exemples nouveaux, et les présenter sous 
une forme qui rend facile de les consulter. . 

Ce n’est pas par la quantité des idées neuves que bmille cette thése,' 
mais dans bien des détails elle apporte une contribution de valeur a la 
solution des problémes, c’est, somme toute, une tentative fort honorable et 
trés réussie de rendre plus sirs, de fixer d’une facgon plus définitive des 
principes connus depuis longtemps, et dans le domaine frangais, c'est le 
travail le plus important qui ait paru jusqu’ici sur le passage des noms 
propres A I’état de noms communs.? 


" La fréquence p. ex. joue déji un rdle dans l'article de M. SCHULTZ- 
GORA de 1894, et la plupart des catégories se retrouvent p. ex. chez 
REINIUS. 

7 Voici encore quelques remarques de détail. La classification des 
exemples préte dans certains cas Aa la critique. En voici un exemple. 
P. 28, l'auteur traite du dicton provenca]: Fau que Janet réste Janet, il faut 
se contenter de sa position. Janet aurait ici Je sens de >homme en gé- 
néral’, ‘individu’; seulement cette locution ne signifie pas que l’homme doive 
se contenter d’étre un homme, ce qui aurait dt étre le sens, si l’'exemple 
était classé 4 sa place exacte, mais signifie que l'homme doit se conten- 
ter de sa position dans la hiérarchie sociale, qu'un homme ne doit pas 
aspirer A une condition trop élevée par rapport a son ongine ou & ses 
dons. Dans le premier cas Janet est 4 ranger parmi les noms typiques 
des classes inférieures, de méme que «étre Gros-Jean comme devant», etc. 
(cf. p. 40), dans le deuxiéme Janet équivaut a ‘imbécile’, ’niais’ (cf. pp. 75, 
76). — P. 86, dans son raisonnement sur le #4 en wallon, l’auteur a été 
victime d’une distraction, /& servant a désigner 7 mouillé en wallon: les 
exemples Wilheame(s), qu'il cite, sont justement ceux que Schwan- Behrens 
allégue pour exemplifier ce fait. — P. 134, pour Il’explication de Catin, 
Margot, etc., désignations de femmes légéres, l’auteur aurait mieux fait de 
s’en tenir aux idées exposées dans l'article de TOBLER, J/on chéri, Anrede 
an weibliche Person (Verm. Beitr., V. pp. 3 ss.), article auquel 1 renvoie, 
sans qu'il s’en inspire dans son raisonnement. II croit que le suffixe masculin 
joue un role analogue A celui de macho, mA4le, dans l'espagnol .Warimacho, 
c'est-a-dire qu'il a apporté au nom de femme une note de masculinité. 
M. P. renvoie &4 GILLIERON, Abeille, App. 312, ot le regretté maitre allégue 
lanalogie de Auod: pour une fillette aux maniéres de garcon, «un garcon 
manqué». Je fais observer d’abord que les désinences masculines sont trés 
fréquentes dans les noms féminins: dans les roles de taille, j'ai relevé 
Agnesot (Agnés), Alainon (Alaine), Alison (Aalis), A(s)celot (A(s celine), 
Amelot (Ameline), Avelot (Aveline), Beneoiton (Beneoite), Bietron (Bietriz), 
Catelot (Caterine, Cateline), Edelot (Edeline), Ermenjon (Ermenjart), Gilon 
(Gile), Heloyson (Helou)ys), Maalot (Maaline), Margot, Marguerin, Mar- 
gueron, Marguerot (Marguerite), Marion, Maron (Marie), Ysabelon, Isabelot 
(Isabel, Isabiau), Jaquelot (Jaqueline), Richelot (Richeut), Sancelot (Sanceline), 
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Sedilon (Sedile), Typhenon (Typhaine), et d’autres encore. Ensuite, je trouve 
extraordinaire de rapprocher ces noms de femme de Marimacho «mujer 
que en su corpulencia y acciones parece hombre» (p. 133), et il n’est guére 
plus 4 propos de les comparer avec Ruodt, ’garcon manque’. 


KARL MICHAELSSON. 
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Professor Kennedy’s Bibliography of Writings on 
the English Language.’ A Review with a List of 
Additions and Corrections. 


General remarks. It would certainly be a_ superfluous 
task, such a long time after the publication of Professor Ken- 
nedy’s excellent Bibliography, to call the attention of English 
philologists to its existence. That has been duly done by pre- 
vious reviewers; and much and amply earned praise has been 
bestowed upon this truly courageous and remarkably successful 
attempt at recording, subject to certain specified exceptions, all 
that has ever been published on the English language, »from 
the beginning of printing to the end of 1922». What I propose 
to do is to suggest just a few corrections, a number of addi- 
tions, and respecting the special department that I am particul- 
arly interested in, wzz. early Modern English works, to offer one 
or two suggestions of a more general nature (regarding the 
arrangement of the material etc.). In doing that, I shall be 
making my modest contribution towards building up, on the 
foundations Professor Kennedy has laid, »by codperative effort, 
a work of such accuracy and comprehensiveness as shall satisfy 
the most exacting requirements» [Preface p. ix]. 

Grateful as all students of English must be for Professor 
Kennedy's work, none should, I think, be more so than those 
who are interested in early authors on the English language. 
It was certainly a laborious task, in the past, to find out what 
had been written by modern authors on a particular subject; 

* A Bibliography of Writings on the English Language from the be- 
ginning of printing to the end of 1922. By Arthur G. Kennedy, Ph. D. 


Associate Professor of English in Stanford University. Cambridge & New 
Haven. Harvard University Press. Yale University Press. 1927. XVII + 
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but one, nevertheless, that could be performed even by the 
inexperienced student by the help of the bibliographical hand- 
books generally available in university libraries. But, before the 
publication of Professor Kennedy's work, an inexperienced 
investigator of early grammarians etc. was practically helpless 
without the assistance of a specialist of many years’ training 
in the field. I can myself testify to having had to carry out 
much laborious exploration — often, it is true, pleasantly relieved 
by discoveries made — in order to find out the meaning of 
cryptic references like »Berault 1688», »Rice 1765», »Critical 
Spelling-Book 1755» in works on early English pronunciation. 
But now, thanks to Professor Kennedy, the investigation of 
early authorities is within the reach of anybody without un- 
reasonable expenditure of time and labour. — The only thing 
now wanting for the smoothing of the investigator's path is an 
index of the titles of anonymous works. The excellent 
index of authors makes it an easy task to find the work of 
any given author; but it is very difficult to ascertain whether 
an anonymous work is recorded or not. If one or the other of 
the anonymous works proposed below as additions should ac- 
tually be recorded, that would be an apt illustration of this 
difficulty. 

Before entering upon my task of criticizing I must express 
my admiration for — other points omitted — the extreme ac- 
curacy of Professor Kennedy's work. The hundreds of entries 
I have examined have proved to be, practically without excep- 
tion, absolutely exact as regards titles, dates etc.; and the index 
of authors has proved to be all but infallible. In the matter of 
proof-reading Professor Kennedy has set a standard which I, 
for one, can never hope to attain. 

Scope of the work. Professor Kennedy includes in his 
Bibliography a number of books that do not professedly deal 
with the English language; e.g. (in Ch. IV, D1 b) Latin, French 
etc. grammars and primers (to about 1650 A. D.), written by 
Englishmen or at any rate printed in England. No excuse is 
needed for including these works, for they deal for the most 
part indirectly with the English language, and many of them 
have been used to great advantage by students of early Modern 
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English. On this last count I think it would have been justifiable 
to introduce — e.g. in Ch. VII (:Modern English) B (:Pronun- 
ciation and Spelling) the well-known works of Cheke (De pro- 
nuntiatione Grecz, 1555) and Smith (De recta & emendata 
linguz Grecz pronuntiatione, 1568), and perhaps also Buxtorf, 
Epitome grammatice Hebrez (1653 etc.) and other early works 
of a similar nature. 

Another desideratum as regards students of the history of 
English pronunciation is a recording — perhaps in an appen- 
dix — of early works with reformed spelling. Such books 
are included by Professor Kennedy only when their subject 
is the English language (e.g. Bullokar’s Bref grammar [K. 5700] 
and Pamphlet for grammar [K. 5701], Butler's English gram- 
mar, 1634 [K. 5712], and Elphinston’s Inglish orthoggraphy 
epittomized [K. 5497] e¢ a/.); but no mention is made of such im- 
portant works as e.g. Bullokar’s Aesops fablz., 1584 (ed. Max 
Plessow [K. 6891]; cp. Zachrisson, The English pronunciation 
at Shakespeare’s time as taught by William Bullokar, Uppsala 
1927), Butler’s Feminin' monarchi‘, 1634 (cp. Eichler p. VIII), 
and Principles of musik, 1636 (cp. Eichler p. XI), and EI- 
phinston’s Forty years’ correspondence, 1791 (cp. E. Miiller 
p. 8). 

It might also be queried whether early books on shorthand 
are not covered by the title of Professor Kennedy’s work. 
Many of them at any rate, in certain points, are based upon 
English pronunciation and not merely upon English spelling; 
thus e.g. John Willis, The art of stenographi, London 1602, 
E. Coles, The newest, plainest, and the shortest short- 
hand,.. London 1674, Holdsworth & Aldridge, Natural 
short-hand, .. London [1769] (date according to Lowndes). 
One work on shorthand is, in fact, recorded, v7z. Peter Bales, 
The arte of brachygraphie, London 1597 [K. 7802]. — Pro- 
fessor Kennedy may perhaps urge in reply that the additions 
I propose would be more appropriate in a work entitled »A 
bibliography for the use of students of early Modern English»; 
but that is, in fact, one of the purposes I should like to see his 
Bibliography serve. 

Arrangement of material. Since Professor Kennedy’s 
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work was planned as a help for students of English, not pri- 
marily for bibliographers, the material has been divided up topic- 
ally to a very considerable extent. The ten main chapters have 
each several (from 4 to 7) topical sections, which are then more 
or less subdivided. The author has himself repeatedly pointed 
to the difficulty of deciding where to place certain types of 


books, and in many cases — yet too sparingly, to my mind — 
one and the same work has been recorded under more than 
one heading. — In a few cases I feel doubtful as to whether 


a book has been placed under the right heading; thus, for in- 
stance, it is not always easy to follow the author in his differen- 
tiation between »Grammars» (p. 203 ff.) and the books recorded 
under »Spelling» (p. 281 ff.). Apart from one or two cases 
which appear to be inadvertencies (cp. below 5861, 6032), it 
may be asked e.g. why K. 5740 (Anon. The writing scholar’s 
companion, .. 1695) is placed under »Grammars», when it con- 
tains nothing but rules for writing and pronouncing (cp. Ek- 
wall’s reprint). — The difficulties that are placed in the stu- 
dent’s way by this vagueness of the principles of division are, 
however, by no means insurmountable; and difficulties of this 
nature would, perhaps, attend any really useful topical classi- 
fication of the material. 

Sources not used at all, or not to their full extent. 
It would perhaps be too exorbitant a demand to expect the 
author to have gone through the catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum Library for works on the English language. That task 
will have to be performed, however, before anything like an 
exhaustive bibliography can be drawn up of early works on 
the subject. There is little doubt that the Bristish Museum 
Library contains numbers of undiscovered and unexplored early 
grammars, spelling-books etc.; not important enough, perhaps, to 
alter materially our views on the general history of early Mo- 
dern English, but certainly of great importance for the study 
of individual words and word-groups (cp. e.g. below [7809 a’], 
Note). At any rate, the author might have consulted the B. M. 
Cat. for information as to the editions of the works he records; 
a precaution that could have been taken without much trouble 
in the case of named authors. That it has not been taken, or 
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not consistently taken, appears from several of the additions in 
the list given below; cp. e.g. below 7816 g (Lane), [7854 a] 
(Perry). 

Another source which has not been exhausted, one, more- 
over, of less formidable nature, is the list of grammars etc. 
published by Skeat in Notes & Queries and reprinted in A 
Student’s Pastime (K. 14). Perhaps this list did not satisfy Pro- 
fessor Kennedy's demands as to reliability, it having been ori- 
ginally collected (by Sir F. Madden) »by the simple process 
of making cuttings from booksellers’ catalogues». In the numerous 
cases I have tested it, the list has, however, proved surprisingly 
accurate; and those of its entries that are corroborated by the 
B. M. Cat. and other reliable sources could of course have been 
included without risk by Professor Kennedy. — A number of 
such cases will be found in the list below; cp. e.g. [7750b] 
(Chapman), (8582 a] (Leigh), [12821 b] (Sheridan). 

Another group of sources of a similar kind that has not 
been utilized at all, or not exhaustively so, by Professor Ken- 
nedy is the bibliographies (»Literature>, »Works consulted», 
etc.) to be found in modern works on early Modern English. 
A case in point. is Léwisch (K. 7451), a work which is re- 
peatedly quoted, but without mention being made of e.g. Wal- 
raven 1586, Pepin 1774, Moritz 1781 (cp. below [2508 al, 
(7349 b], [7748 a]). Among other sources of this kind may also 
be mentioned Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels (K. 1029) and Ga- 
brielson, z/r (K. 1047). 

In this connection I would also suggest that the reference 
»Term Catalogues» should only be used in the last resort, and 
only to indicate that, as far as the author is aware, there is no 
copy of the book extant. This would be an important fact to 
impart to investigators in this particular field, and one that 
would be likely to call forth reports of any copies of such a 
work that might be subsequently discovered. This system has 
not, I think, been adopted by Professor Kennedy; e.g. Browne 
1692 (K. 7816) is to be found both in the British Museum and 
in the Bodleian. — I am not certain, either, whether the Term 
Catalogues can be relied upon to have recorded such works 
only as had really been issued. If the entries were made (partly 
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at any rate) from information supplied by the publishers, works 
may have been entered that were never really issued, or else 
were issued at a later date and by some other publisher. | 
have been led to this suspicion by the circumstances of Smith 
1673 (K. 2466 a) and 1674 (cp. below [2466 b]). Besides, there 
is always the possibility of misprints and other inaccuracies 
occurring in the titles as given by the Term Catalogues; cp. 
below, note on K. 2587 (Mauger), and 7814e, 7816. 

More references a desideratum. It would be a very 
great boon to users of Professor Kennedy's Bibliography if, 
under the early authors, references were more frequently given 
to modern works in which their information on English pro- 
nunciation etc. is recorded. Such modern works are sometimes 
referred to; cp. e.g. K. 5740 e¢ al. (ref. to Kern), K. 2598 e¢ 
al. (ref. to Spira). But one work that is not referred to is 
Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels (K. 1029), in which many early 
authors are subjected to close study and in which particularly 
interesting statements on pronunciation are reprinted in full; 
thus Hollyband, The Frenche Littleton (K. 2496), Bellot, Le 
maistre d’escole Anglois (K. 2566), Erondelle, The French 
garden (K. 2518) and his edition of Hollyband, The Frenche 
schoole-maister (cp. K. 2500), Mauger, Grammaire Angloise 
(K. 2595), Mauger & Festeau, Nouvelle double grammaire 
(K. 2604), Baret, An alveaire (K. 2712), e¢ a/. Another case 
is Gabrielson, Earliest Swedish works (K. 7584), which affords 
a critical review of the rules respecting English pronunciation 
found in Lagerstrém (K. 2634), Serenius 1741 (K. 2727), 
Kullin 1744 (K. 2642), and Kraak 1748 (K. 2645). — I admit, 
however, that it is hard to decide where to stop in this direc- 
tion, and that such references cannot very well be made to 
works that deal only summarily or incidentally with the state- 
ments of early authors. 


List of Additions etc. 


The following list is the outcome of a comparison of Pro- 
fessor Kennedy's Bibliography with what I have noted down 
myself as to early works on the English language and with the 
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copies of such works that are in my possession. The additions 
suggested, which are always given in square brackets, have 
been inserted, as far as I have been able to judge, in the places 
where they belong in Professor Kennedy's topical groups. — 
The only references that will need explanation are the following: 


[Gab.]: copy in my possession. 

[Gbg]: copy in Géteborgs Stadsbibliotek, Gothenburg. 
[Li.]: copy in Linképings Stiftsbibliotek, Linképing. 
[Lu.]: copy in the Lund University Library, Lund. 
(Ska.]: copy in Skara Stiftsbibliotek, Skara. 

[St.]: copy in Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm. 

(U.]: copy in the Upsala University Library, Upsala. 
[Va.]: copy in Vasteras Stiftsbibliotek, Vasteras. 


In regard to a number of works, especially such as have 
not, to my knowledge, been utilized for the study of early Mod- 
ern English, I have added a »Note» dealing with the contents 
of the books in question. I may call attention especially to the 
Notes on Hunt 1661 (cp. below, [7809 a*]), Coles 1674 (cp. 
below, 7811), Bysshe 1702 (cp. below, 7612) and Turner 1710 
(cp. below, [7818 f]). Of these the three last are important 
authorities on early English pronunciation, and I propose to 
give a fuller treatment of them in the near future. 


[58a]. Apercgu bibliographique des ouvrages de philologie 
romane et germanique publiés par des Suédois.. 1898 (for 
1893—1898)—1920 (for 1917—1919). — Appended to the vo- 
lumes of Studier i modern sprakvetenskap (K. 292). 

356. PEGGE, SAMUEL. Anecdotes of .. the local dialects . 
1803. — Read: ..the local dialect .. [Gab.]. 

1160. PELHAM, WM. A system of notation.. 1808. 295 
pp. — My copy has 301 paginated pages, p. 296 Sonene 
»Errata>, and pp. 297—301 a »List of subscribers». 

(2447 a]. PoNaATuSs, G. LEOPOLDUS. G. Leopoldi Ponati a 
leitung zur harmonie der sprachen, in welcher gezeiget wird wie 
die Hebrdische,.. wie auch die Lateinische, Italianische, Frantzo- 
sische und Englische sprache.. konne erlernet werden. Braun. 
schweig, Christoph Friedrich Fickel, 1713. [Ska]. 
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2449. BAILY, ANSELM. An introduction to languages, . . 
1758. — Read: Bayly, Anselm (identical with author of K. 
5487, 5855) [Gab.]. 

2463. ANCHORAN, JOHN. Porta linguarum .. Also: [Sal- 
tonstall, Wye]. Clavis ad portam, ..— Add: 3rd ed. Porta etc. 
London, Anna Griffin. 1637. Pref. + 241 pp. Clavis ete. 
London, Anne Griffin. 1637. No pag. [Gab.]. 

(2463 a]. S., M. English, Latine, French, and Dutch Schole- 
master. 1637. [Skeat, Pastime]. 

(2466 b}]. SMITH, J. (M. A.). Grammatica quadrilinguis: or 
brief instructions etc. (title = K. 2466 a). London, pr. for Dor- 
man Newman. 1674. Preface + 264 pp. [Gab.]. — Mentioned 
by Wiener (K. 2457). — Is the entry in the Term Catalogues 
(I. 155) absolute proof of the publication of an earlier edition, 
in 1673 (= K. 2466 a)? 

[2491 a]. THOMAS, WM. Principal rules of the Italian gram- 
mar, with a dictionarie. London 1542. Also 1550. ([Skeat, 
Pastime]. — B. M. Cat. records an imperfect copy of the 1550 
ed., and two more editions: London 1562 and London 1567. 

2493. (Lity, WmM.]. <A shorte introduction of grammar . 
1548 etc. — Add another ed.: Oxford 1714 [Gab.]. 

2496. HOLLYBAND, CLAUDIUS. The Frenche Littleton. . . 
London, 1566 etc. — An ed. of 1597 is mentioned by Zachris- 
son (Engl. Vowels, pp. 8f., 93 f., where H.’s rules for English 
pronunciation are reprinted), and one of 1625 by Skeat (Pas- 


time, p. 245). 

2500. HOLLYBANDE, CLAUDIUS. The Frenche_ schoole- 
maister, .. London, 1573 etc. — Skeat (Pastime p. 245) men- 
tions an edition of 1631. — The rules on English pronunciation 


in the ed. of 1615 (by Erondelle) are reprinted by Zachrisson 
(Engl. Vowels p. 21 f.). 

(2503 a]. BELLOT, JAMES. The French grammer:.. London, 
1578 [Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels p. 17 ff}. 

(2505 a]. [HOLLYBAND, CLAuDIUS.] Claudii A Sancto Vin- 
culo, de pronuntiatione linguz gallice libri duo: etc. Londini, 
Thomas Vautrollerius. 1580. [Livet, La grammaire francaise 
et les grammairiens du XVIF¢ siecle, p. 500 ff.]. 

(2508 a]. WALRAVEN, J. English pronounciation: or A shorte 
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introduction and waye to the English speache. [Also Dutch 
title]. Leyden, .. 1586. [Lowisch (:K. 7451) p. 23 f.]. 

(2509 a]. BELLOT, JAMES. The French methode. London 
1588 [Spira, Maistre d’escole (:K. 6882), p. IV]. 

2513. DELAMOTHE, N. G. The French alphabeth, .. Lon- 
don, .. 1592. — Later editions are recorded by Stengel, 
Chronologisches Verzeichnis franzdsicher Grammatiken p. 28 
(: 1595, 1625, 1631, 1647), Skeat, Pastime p. 243 (: 1595, 1631), 
Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels p. 98 (: 1647). 

2514. HOLLYBAND, CLAUDIUS. The Italian schoole-maister, . . 
London, .. 1597 [& 1608]. — Skeat, Pastime p. 245, records 
>The Italian Schoolemaster. London 1575» (= K. 2502?) with 
later editions in 1583, IS9I, 1597, 1608. 

2515. PERCIVALE, RICHARD. A Spanish grammar .. Lon- 
don, pr. by E. Bollefant. 1599. No pag. — ead: .. Edm. 
Bollifant. [8+] 84 pp. [Gab.]. — Appended to P.’s »Dictio- 
narie in Spanish and English» (= K. 2767). 

2518. ERONDELLE, PIERRE. The French garden .. Lon- 
don, .. 1605. — Cp. Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels pp. 2of., 
99 f. — Erondelle should be mentioned under K. 2500, Holly- 
band’s »Frenche schoole-maister», of which he edited the edi- 
tions of 1606 and 1615 (cp. Zachrisson lc.), 1612 (Francis 
Edwards, London, Catalogue 377 [Oct. 1917], no. 345), and 
probably also those of 1618 and 1619 (cp. Zachrisson l.c., p. 99). 

[2519 a]. SANFORD, JOANNES. A grammer or introduction 
to the Italian tongue .. Oxford, pr. by Joseph Barnes. 1605. 
[Bodl. Libr. Cat.]. 

(2519 b]. LE MAYRE, MARTEN. The Dutch schoole master. . 
London. 1606. [Vietor, Phon. Stud. III, 185 ff]. 

(2521 a]. COTGRAVE, RANDLE. Briefe directions for such 
as desire to learn the French tongue:.. [Gab.]. — Ten pages 
at the end of his dictionary, 1611 (: K. 2770). Cp. Zachrisson, 
English Vowels p. 148 ff. — Also in the edition of 1632 [Gab.]. 
The edition of 1650 (by Howell) has, instead, an introductory 
»French Grammar» (Gab.]. 

2522. SAUFORD, JOHN... An entrance to the Spanish 
tongue. .. 1611. — Read: Sanford, John etc. [Gab.]. — Add: 
2nd ed. 1633 [Wiener l.c.]. 
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2525. WODROEPHE, JOHN. The spared houres .. Dort. 
1623. — Add: 2nd ed. London, 1625 [Skeat, Pastime p. 250; 
Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels p. 148]. 

2531. MAUPAS, CHAS. A French grammar .. Transl. into 
English, with many additions, etc. London, .. 1634 — Cp. 
B. M. Cat.: .. Translated into English, with many additions 
and explications .. by W. Alufield]. London, 1634. 

(2531 a]. SHERWOOD, ROBERT. The French tutour, by way 
of grammar .. London, 1634. [U.]. — Mainly a translation of 
Maupas's Grammaire Francoise; cp. Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels 
p. 100 (foot-note), p. 149. 

(2537 a]. TORRIANO, GIO. The Italian tutor or A new and 
most compleat Italian Grammer. London, pr. by Tho. Payne.. 
for the author. 1640. [Gab.]. 

(2551 a]. TORRIANO, GIO. Della lingua Toscana-Romana, 
or, An introduction to the Italian tongue .. London, pr. for J. 
Martin etc. 1657. (Gab.]. — Also appended, with very slight 
alterations (under the title of A brief introduction to the Italian 
tongue), to the second (English-Italian) part of his dictionary, 
1659 (cp. below, [2814 a]). 

2554. WASE, CHRISTOPHER. Methodi practicae specimen... 
London, .. 1660 etc. — Add: oth ed. London 1690. [Gab.]. 

2569. MAUGER, CLAUDIUS and FESTEAU, PAUL. New double 
grammar .. 1593 .. — If the title-page bears the date 1593, 
this must be a misprint (for 1693); cp. Bohnhardt, Phon. 
Stud. II, 66; Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels p. 106 f. 

[2571]. Oupin, Ca:sar. The Spanish and English Gram- 
mar. 1622. [Wiener, ML Quart. 2(5), p. 8; Jespersen, Mod. 
E. Gr. I, p. 7]. 

(2574 a]. SHERWOOD, ROBERT. Adresses bien briefves pour 
aider aux estrangers a prononcer la langue Angloise. [Gab.]. — 
Four pages at the end of S.’s English-French Dict. 1632 (:K. 
2805) {cp. R. Otto, Phon. Stud. II, 298 ff]. Also at the end 
of the editions of 1650 (: K. 2811), 1660, 1672 [cp. R. Otto, l.c.]. 

2579. HEXHAM, HENRY. English and Nether-Dutch gram- 
mar. Rotterdam. 1648. 2nd ed. 1675. — »An English Gram- 
mar» (in Dutch) is appended to the first (English and Dutch) 
part of Hexham’s dictionary, both in the first ed., of 1647 
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(:K. 2810) (Gbg], and the later editions, of 1660 (: K. 2815; cp. K. 
2582) and 1675 (: K. 2824 [part I, cp. below]) [Gab.]._ The second 
(Dutch and English) part of the dictionary (1648 etc.; cp. below 
2824) has at the end »A Netherdutch Grammar» (in English). 
— The title of the grammar as quoted by Holthausen, Phon. 
Stud. II: 195, suggests a separate edition which is unknown 
to me. 

2580. WALKER, WM. A treatise of English particles . . Lon- 
don, 1655 etc. — Add: 8th ed., London, R. Paulet, 1683 [Soth- 
eran, London, Cat. 817 (1929), no. 263]. 

(2584 a]. HILLENIUS, FRANCIS. Den Engelschen ende Ne'’er- 
duitschen onderrichter .. [Also title in English: The English, 
and Low Dutch instructer ..]. Rotterdam 1664. — 2nd ed. 
1671. (Holthausen, E. St. 30: 354]. 

2585. TELLAEO, S. Grammatica .. Read: Tellzus, S. — 
Cp. Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels p. 96f. 

2586. FESTEAU, PAUL. Nouvelle grammaire Angloise... 
London, .. 1672 etc. — Add: Other reprints London 1675, 
1676, and [according to Term Cat.] 1678 (Spira, Quellen u. 
Forsch. 117, p. 17]; »Seconde Edition, Corrigée & Augmentée 
par l’Autheur»>, London, George Wells, 1685 [Gab.]. In the 
preface to this last edition, the author mentions a Dutch transla- 
tion (and impression) of the first ed. of the work (: »La traduc- 
tion & l'Impression que lon en a faite en Holande»). 

2587. MAUGER, CLAUDIUS. Abrégé de la langue Angloise.. . 
1673. — From the 8th ed. onwards of the author’s French gram- 
mar, the title of the English grammar is »Grammaire Angloise» 
etc. (=in K. 2595). Add the following editions (of the French 
grammar, with the »Grammaire Angloise» appended): 1oth ed. 
1682 (Term Cat. I: 516), 11th ed. 1684 (the »Grammaire An- 
gloise» is dated 1683 |[cp. below 2596 a]; the Term Catalogues 
(II: 52] give the French grammar (with the English) under 1683), 
12th ed. 1686 (the »Grammaire Angloise» is dated 1685, cp. 
Spira, Quellen u. Forsch. 115, p.17), 14th ed. 1690 (Term Cat. 
II: 308), 19th ed. 1702 (Term Cat. III: 292; »Grammaire Ang- 
loise» appended?). — Cp. also (another ed.) below, [2626 a]. 

[2596 a]. MAUGER, CLAUDE. Grammaire Angloise, Expli- 
quée par regles generales. Utile a ceux qui sont curieux d’ap- 
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prendre |’'Anglois. London, pr. by R. E. for R. Bentley. 1683. 
[Gab.]. — In the 11th ed. (1684) of his French Grammar, pp. 
373 —432. 

2599. PODENSTEINER, JOHANNIS. Clavis linguae Anglicanae. . 
1685. — Reprinted at Hamburg, 1688; see below, [5735 al. 

(2600 b]. MIEGE, Guy. Methode abregee pour apprendre 
l'Anglois. Avec une preface, sur l’origine, les beautez, l’usage, 
& la facilité de cette langue. — 22 pp. at the end of the first 
(French-English) part of his »Great French Dictionary» 1688 
(:K. 2838) [Gab.]. Cp. below, 2608 a. 

(2601 a]. (Hoorn, J. G. VAN]. Een nieuwe en gemakke- 
lijke Engelsche spraak-konst .. A new and easie English gram- 
mar .. London, pr. for John Miller. 1690. [B.M.]. — Cp. 
Kern (:K. 7558) p. 10, foot-note. 

2608 a. MIEGE, Guy. Méthode abrigée pour apprendre |’ Ang- 
lois ... 1698. — A separate ed. of [2600 b] (with additions)? 

[2609 a]. PLEUNUS, ARRIGO (HENRY). Nuova e perfetta 
grammatica Inglese. Livorno, 1701. |B. M. Cat.]. Cp. Vietor, 
Phon. Stud. III: 188 (»Plenus»). 

2610. A. J. (better: J., A.) Grammatica Anglo-Lusitanica: . . 
London, .. 1702. — Only a separate ed. of the »Grammatica 
Anglo-Lusitanica» that is appended to his »Compleat Account 
of the Portugueze Language»; cp. below, [2844 al. 

2613. SEWEL, WM. A compendious guide .. Amsterdam, 
1705 etc. — Other editions: Amsterdam, by de weduwe van Ste- 
ven Swart en soon, 1706 [St.]; 4th ed., »Partly Enlarged and 
Improv'd by James Teissier», Amsterdam 1783 [Gab.]. 

2615. KONIG, JOHANN. A compleat English guide .. 1706 
etc. — According to Driedger, of. cit., the ed. of 1762 (K. 
2663) is not a mere reprint of the ed. of 1758; and the rith 
ed. was published at Leipzig, 1795 (: the ed. of 1789 was called 
the 1oth ed. as well as the ed. of 1782). 

(2618 a]. HASSEN, MARTINUS. Selecta Anglicana, seu varia 
exempla styli Anglicani, .. Cum annexa pronuntiandi ratione. 
Vitembergz. Apud Christoph. Theophil Ludovicum. 1712. [Ska.; 
cp. also Léwisch (: K. 7451), p. 15]. 

2623. ARNOLD, THEODOR. Neue englische grammatik .. 
1718 etc. — »2nd ed. 1736» is the first ed. of A.’s »Gram- 
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matica Anglicana concentrata» (: K. 2637), and »3rd [ed.] 1754» 
is the second ed. of the same work (cp. below, [2652 a]). The 
same title appears on the editions of 1768, 1781, 1790, 1800, 
1805; cp. W. Miller, Die Neueren Sprachen 17, 388 f. — The 
title of the 12th edition (1809) [Gbg] — which was edited by 
J. A. Fahrenkriiger (and printed by F. Frommann) — as well 
as of the 14th (: K. 6032) [Miiller, Die Neueren Sprachen, p. 
389] and (probably) the 15th (1829) [Léwisch (:K. 7451) p. 20] 
is Englische grammatik etc. (= K. 6032). 

2626. GREIFFENHAHN, JOH. ELIA. Wohleingerichtete eng- 
lische grammatica .. 1721 etc. —- Other editions: 3rd ed. 1753, 
4th ed. 1778 (Léwisch (:K. 7451) p. 19]. 

(2626 a]. MAUGER, CLAUDE. Grammaire Angloise, etc. (= 
above, [2596 a]). 22nd ed., London 1722. [2+] 396 pp. (out of 
which pp. 218-——-396 contain the 23rd ed. of M’.s »Grammaire 
Francoise»). [St]. 

2635. MENEZES, C. B. DA SILVA TELES DE. Grammatica 
Ingleza .. 1731. — The date of the book is 1762 (as cor- 
rectly stated by Holthausen l.c.) [Gab.]. The entry should be 
placed as 2663 a. 

(2636 a]. PEL, G. (WM.). Nouvelle grammaire pour ap- 
prendre l’Anglois. Utrecht 1735. 371 pp. ([St.]. 

2642. KULLIN, LORENTS. Et kort .. begrep .. 1744. 

Note. A mere compilation from earlier works. Cp. Ga- 
brielson, Earliest Swedish works (: K. 7584). 

2643. (ARNOLD, THEODOR?]. Grammatica Anglicana con- 
centrata, .. [1748]. — According to W. Miller [cp. ref. under 
2623 above], this is a reprint of the ed. of 1736 (:K. 2637). 

2645. KRAAK, IFVAR. An essay on a methodical English 
grammar .. Gétheborg, .. 1748. — Add: 2nd ed. 1777 [St.]; 
3rd ed. 1789 (St.]. 

Note. A mere compilation from earlier works. Cp. ref. under 
2642 above. 

2650. SMITH, GEO. Den volkomene Engelsche spraak- 
konst .. 1752 etc. — Cp. Holthausen, Engl. Studien 30: 355 ff. 

(2652 a]. ARNOLD, THEODORE. Grammatica Anglicana con- 
centrata, oder kurzgefasste Englische grammatica .. 2. aufl. 


Leipzig, .. 1754. [Gbg]. 
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[2652 b]. SEWEL, WM. Beknopt vertoog wegens de Engelsche 
spraakkonst. — At the beginning of the second [Dutch-English] 
part of the 5th ed. of his Large dictionary English and Dutch, 
Amsterdam, Jacob ter Beek, 1754 (:K. 2871). With separate 
pagination, pp. 1—30. [Followed by A brief and compendious 
Dutch grammar (pp. 31—74), and Korte verhandeling wegens de 
Nederduytsche spelling (pp. 75—80)] [Gab.]. Cp. K. 2670. 

[2656 a]. SjOBECK, J. C. Genwag till angelska spraket. 
Upsala 1758. [U.]. — Cp. Gabrielson, Svenska larobécker i 
engelska (cp. below, [7580 a)). 

2660. PEYTON, V. J. Elements of the English language. ca. 
1760 etc. — Other editions: »A new edition revised . .», London 
1780 [Lu.]; Paris 1804 [H. Stichel (:K. 7246) p. 7]. 

2662. BERRY, TH. Vraie méthode .. 1762 etc. — Other 
editions: Lyon 1780 [according to the »Permission» at the end 
of the ed. of 1788]; Rouen 1788. [Gab.]. 

(2663 a]. MENEZES, C. B. DA SILVA TELES DE. Gram- 
matica Ingleza .. Lisbon, .. 1762. — Cp. above, 2635. 

2676. SIRET, LOUIS-PIERRE. Elémens de la langue Ang- 
loise .. A la Haye, .. 1774 etc. — There is an earlier edition 
of this work, »Par M. Siret», published »A Paris, Chez Ruault, 
Libraire», 1773. [8+] 111 pp. [Lu]. 

(2684 a]. MANNERCRANTZ, C. Gust. Kort grammatica, eller 
underrattelse om f6rsta grunderne af Engelska spraket; . . Stock- 
holm, 1783. [St. e¢ ad.]. 

Note. Mainly a compilation from earlier works; of no value 
as an authority on English pronunciation. Cp. Gabrielson, 
Svenska larobécker i engelska (cp. below, [7580 a)). 

[2685 a]. Mc DoNALD. Nouvelle grammaire Angloise, . . 
par Mc Donald, Maitre de la langue Angloise, natif de Londres. 
A Gand, chez J. F. vander Schueren. 1785. [Gab.]. 

Note. The grammar proper occupies the first 42 pages. It 
begins with a few rules »De la _ prononciation des_ lettres 
Angloises», from which the following may be quoted (p. 8): 
» Whom se prononce homme» (as against » Who se prononce Hou» 
and » Whose se prononce house»). 

(2690 a]. BUNTH, CHRISTOPHER DANIEL. Engelska_ spra- 
kets art, .. Lund. 1791. [St. e¢ al.] 
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Note. A very poor compilation, mainly from Kraak (: K. 
2645) and Serenius 1741 (:K. 2727); cp. Gabrielson, Svenska 
larobécker i engelska (cp. below, [7580 )). 

(2702 a]. CANZLER, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB. Englische Sprach- 
lehre fir Deutsche .. Dritte verbesserte.. Ausgabe. Leipzig, 
bey Heinrich Graff, 1800. [Ska.]. 

[2710a]. ANON. Sex linguarum, Latin, Gallice, Hispanice, 
Italice, Anglicz, et Teutonicz dilucidissimus dictionarius. Ven. 
per Marchio Sessa. 1541. Also Tiguri, 1579. [Bodl. Libr. Cat.]. 
— Another edition: Auguste Vindelicorum, excudebat Philippus 
Ulhardus; n. d. (: ca. 1540—1560) [Gab.]. 

2714. BARET, J. An alvearie or quadruple dictionarie, . . 
London, no publ. 1580. — The printer’s name is given (with 
the place and date) at the foot of the last page of the book: 
»Londini, Excudebat Henricus Denhamus Typographus, Gulielmi 
Seresii unicus assignatus. Anno salutis humane 1580.» [Gab.]. 

2717. MINSHEU, JOHN. Ductor in linguas, .. 1617. — The 
»Vocabularium Hispanico-Latinum et Anglicum» is also appended 
in the two copies I have seen [: U.; Gab.], and in the copy 
described by Wiener, MLQuart. 2(5): 7. 

2720. HOWELL, JAMES. Lexicon tetraglotton . . London, 
pr. by J. G. for Cornelius Bee. 1660. — In my copy of the 
book, the original date, 1660, on the title-page has been altered 
to 1680, an 8 having been stamped upon the 6. Is this really 
a later edition? Cp. Davis & Orioli, London, Cat. XLII (1925), 
no. 198, where the book is recorded as »Printed by J. G. for 
Samuel Thomson, 1660» (= Ist ed.?). 

2721 a. P. K. (better: K., P.). Nomenclatura trilinguis . . 
3rd ed. etc. 1697 etc. — Other editions: London 1688, pr. for 
B. Crayle & G. Conyers [Term Cat. II: 224], reported as »Re- 
printed», 1692, in Term Cat. II: 416; 2nd ed., pr. for G. Conyers, 
London 1694 [Term Cat. II: 530]. 

_ (2721 b].. ANon. Thesaurarium trilingue publicum; being an 
introduction to English, Latin, and Greek. .. London. 1689. 
(Term Cat. II: 261, 290]. 

(2725 a]. BAILEY, NATHAN. Mr. Nathan Bailey’s English 
dictionary, shewing both the orthography and the orthoepia of 
that tongue, By I. Accents placed... V. A short pointing at 
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the French and Latin etymology. A work useful for such as. . 
Translated into German and improved, .. by Theodore Arnold, 
Leipzig, pr. for »the Heir of the Late Mr. Gross». 1736. Also 
title-page in German. — Subtitle (p. 1): »An Orthographical Dic- 
tionary, English, French, Latin and German». No pag. [Gab.]. — 
In my copy bound with Arnold's » Neues Deutsch-Englisches W6r- 
ter-Buch, .. zusammen getragen von Theodor Arnold». Leipzig 
1739. — 3rd ed. 1761 (cp. below [2727 a]); 4th ed. 1771 (by 
Klausing; cp. K. 2729); 5th ed. 1778 (by Klausing; cp. below 
[2730 a]); roth ed. 1801 and 11th ed. 1810 (both by Fahren- 
kriiger; cp. below [2732 a]). Cp. also below, note on K. 2877. 

(2727 a]. BAILEY, NATHAN. A compleat English dictionary, 
oder vollstindiges Englisch-Deutsches woérterbuch, worinnen 1) 
Die richtige accentuation ... 7) Die merkwiirdigsten spriichwGrter 
enthalten. Nebst einem anhang der vornehmsten nominum pro- 
priorum. Anfangs von Nathan Bailey .. herausgegeben, bey 
dieser dritten auflage aber um noch mehr als die halfte ver- 
mehret von Theodor Arnold. Leipzig und Zillichau. in der 
Buchhandlung des Waysenhauses bey Nathanael Sigism. From- 
mann. [1761]. (No date on the title-page; but narrow piece 
cut off at bottom, which may have borne the date. — The date 
is given at the end (p. 808): »Leipzig, gedruckt bey Johann 
Gabriel Biischel, 1761»). Subtitle (on p. 1) as in 1st ed. (cp. 
[2725 al). [16 pp. (: portrait + title + preface) +]808 pp. [Gbg]. 
— Bound with Arnold’s »Neues Deutsch-Englisches W6Orter- 
buch, .. mit vielem Fleiss zusammen getragen von Theodor 
Arnold. Neue verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage». Leipzig etc. 
(as above), 1761. 

2729. KLAUSING, ANTON E. A compleat English diction- 
ary, .. 4. aufl. .. 1771. 

Note. This is a new ed. of Arnold-Bailey 1761 (: [2727 a]); 
cp. below, {2730 a], Note. 

[2730 a]. BAILEY, NATHAN. A compleat English dictionary, 
etc. (title and subtitle as in K. 2729). Fiinfte auflage. Leipzig 
und Zillichau, auf kosten der Waysenhaus- und Frommannischen 
Buchhandlung, 1778. — The same date is given at the end of 
the work (p. 958): »Leipzig, gedruckt bey Hermann Heinrich 
Holle, 1778». [10 pp. (: frontispiece + title + »Vorrede» (to 4th 
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ed.) + »Nachschrift> (to sth ed.) +]958 pp. [Li.]. — Bound 
with »Vollstandisches Deutsch-Englisches Worterbuch, ehemals 
mit vielem Fleisse zusammen getragen von Theodor Arnold und 
jetzt aufs neue verbessert und vermehrt von Anton Ernst 
Klausing P. P. Fiinfte Auflage». Leipzig etc. 1778. 

Note. As appears from the preface to the 4th ed. (as re- 
printed in the 5th), Klausing’s editions of Bailey’s dictionary 
were based on Arnold’s work (cp. above, [2725 a]), more parti- 
cularly, no doubt, on the 3rd ed., of 1761. 

(2732 al. NATHAN, BAILEY. Nathan Bailey’s dictionary 
English-German and German-English. — Englisch-Deutsches und 
Deutsch-Englisches worterbuch. Gédanzlich umgearbeitet von D. 
Johann Anton Fahrenkriger. Erster Theil. Englisch-Deutsch. 
Elfte, verbesserte und vermehrte, Auflage. Leipzig und Jena, 
bei Friedrich Fromann, 1810. [VI+]1018 pp. — Zweiter Theil. 
Deutsch-Englisch. Elfte, .. Auflage. Leipzig etc., 1810. [{II+] 
779 pp. [Gab.]. 

Note. Though there is nothing on the title-page (and no 
subtitle) to indicate the fact, a French equivalent is given 
to each English word in the English-German part. — According 
to the preface, Fahrenkriiger was also the editor of the 1oth 
ed., of 1801. 

2766. FLORIO, JOHN. A world of words .. London, .. 
1598 etc. — The 3rd ed. (1659) was revised by Torriano (see 
below, [2814 a]); for the 4th ed., cp. K. 2837. 

2767. PERCIVALE, Ric. A dictionarie in Spanish and Eng- 
lish .. 1599. No pag. — Read: .. 1599. [8+] 248 pp. [Gab.]. 
Cp. below, 2800. 

2800. PERCEVALL, RICHARD (Read: Percivale, Ric.). A dic- 
tionarie .. 1599. — The English and Spanish dictionary oc- 
cupies pp. 249—39!1 of the book. [Gab.]. 

2807. WITHALS, JOHN. Dictionary in English and Latine. 
19th ed. .. London, Thomas Purfoot. 1634. — The title-page 
of my copy has »this last Impression», nothing being said about 
its being the 19th ed. 

2810. HEXHAM, HENRY. A copious English and Nether- 
duytch dictionarie .. 1647. — Bound with his Dutch and Eng- 
lish dictionary of 1648 in the Gbg copy too. 

IO— 29826. Studia neophilologica 1929. 
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(2814a]. ToRRIANO, GIO. Vocabulario Inglese & Italiano: 
A dictionary English and Italian: etc. (= in K. 2837). Never 
before published. London, pr. by T. Roycroft for Jo. Martin, ¢¢ 
al. 1659. No pag. Bound with Torriano’'s ed. of Florio (cp. above, 
2766), with a general title for both: Vocabulario Italiano & 
Inglese, A dictionary Italian & English. Formerly compiled by 
John Florio, and since his last edition, anno 1611, augmented 
by himselfe, in his life time, with many thousand words, .. Now 
most diligently revised,.. Whereunto is added A dictionary Eng- 
lish & Italian, .. Never before published. London, pr. by T. 
Warren for Jo. Martin e¢ al. 1659. No pag. [Gab.]. — Cp. also 
above, [2551 a]. 

2820. WALKER, WM. Idiomatologia Anglo-Latina, .. Lon- 
don, 1670 etc. — Add: 5th ed. London 1690. [Gab.]. 

2824. HEXHAM, HENRY. A copious English and Nether- 
dutch dictionary .. Rotterdam, .. 1675, 1672. 2 vols in 1. — 
The English-Dutch dictionary, which is the first vol. of the book, 
was published in 1675; the second vol., published in 1672, is 
the corresponding Dutch-English dictionary. — The first ed. of 
this second part was published in 1648 (cp. K. 2810, note); the 
second ed., in 1658. [Gab.]. 

2826. HOLYOKE, FRANCIS. A large dictionary in three 
parts .. London, .. 1677, 1676. — The title-page of my copy 
bears the name »Thomas Holyoke. D.D.» — Probably iden- 
tical with K. 2887, the date 1777 being a misprint {for 1677). 

2827. COLES, ELISHA. A dictionary, English-Latin and 
Latin-English, .. 1677 etc. — Add: 3rd ed., »enlarged», London, 
pr. by R. E. for P. Parker, 1692. [Ska.]. 

2828. MIEGE, Guy. A dictionary French and English; . . 
London, .. 1677. — The title is: »A new dictionary . .» [Gab.]. 

2830. LITTLETON, ADAM. A Latine dictionary in four 
parts .. London, .. 1678 etc. — Other editions (all from B. M. 
Cat.): London 1684; London 1703 (4th ed.; = K. 2848); Lon- 
don 1723 (5th ed.). 

2843. BOYER, ABEL. The royal dictionary, .. 1699 etc. — 
Another edition: Lyon 1780. [Gbg]. 

2844. BOYER, ABEL. The royal dictionary abridged... 1700 
etc. — Add: 15th ed. by J. C. Prieur, London 1783. ([Gbg]}.. 
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(2844a]. J.. A. A compleat account of the Portugueze 
language. Being a copious dictionary of English with Portugueze, 
and Portugueze with English... London, pr. by R. Janeway. 
1701. [Gab.]. — Cp. above, 2610. 

(2858 a]. STEVENS, JOHN (Captain). A new dictionary, 
Spanish and English, and English and Spanish, . . (Also title in 
Spanish). London, pr. for J. Darby, e¢ a/. 1726. [Gab.]. 

2865. PINEDA, PEDRO. Spanish-English and English-Span- 
ish dictionary .. London. 1740 .. [B. M. Cat.]. — The exact 
title is: A new dictionary, Spanish and English and English 
and Spanish. Containing .. (Also title-page in Spanish). [Gab.]. 

2870. BERTHELSONE, ANDREAS. — Read: Berthelson, An- 
dreas. [St.]. 

2877. BAILEY, NATHAN. A _ compleat English dictionary, 
oder, Vollstandiges Englisch-Deutsches worterbuch . . von Anton 
E. Klausing. Leipzig, J. G. Bichsel. 1761. Pref. + 808 pp. 
4th ed. 1771, 5th 1778, 6th 1783, 9th ed. by Fahrenkriger 
1796, roth 1801, 11th 1810. 

Note. The editions of 1761, 1771, 1778, 1801, 1810 (cp. 
above, (2725 a], with references), and no doubt the others too, 
belong under group 3a (»Polyglot Dictionaries»). They are all - 
based, ultimately, on Arnold’s »Mr. Nathan Bailey’s English 
dictionary», 1736. — The ed. of 1761 was edited by Arnold 
(cp. above, [2727 ]), not by Klausing. In the preface to the 
4th ed. (dated 1770), as reprinted in the 5th ed., 1778, Klausing 
states that he had been asked by the publisher to revise Ar- 
nold’s work »vor zwey Jahren» (i. e. about 1768). He mentions, 
further, that this offer came quite unexpectedly, since he had 
never been thinking of doing such work. 

(2877 a]. DELPINO, JOSEPH GIRAL. A dictionary, Spanish 
and English, and English and Spanish: Containing .. Lon- 
don, pr. for A. Millar, e¢ a/, 1763. (Also title-page in Spanish). 
[Gab.]. 

2882. BAILEY, NATHAN. A compleat English dictionary; .. 
4th ed... 1771. 

Note. Cp. above, 2877, Note. — Identical with K. 2729. 

(2885 a]. SJOBECK, JOHAN CARL. Engelskt och swenskt samt 
swenskt och engelskt hand-dictionaire, .. 2 parts. Stockholm 
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1774, 1775. (St. e¢ al]. — Cp. Gabrielson, Svenska larobécker 
i engelska (cp. below, [7580 a)). 

2890. KLAUSING, ANTON E. A compleat English dic- 
tionary, .. 5th ed... 1778. 

Note. Cp. above, 2877, Note. — Identical with [27304] 
(Bailey). 

2894. BAILEY, NATHAN. A compleat English dictionary; . . 
6th ed. .. 1783. — Cp. above, 2877, Note. 

[2895 a]. BRISMAN, SWEN. Engelskt och swanskt hand- 
lexicon Innehollande engelska orden med deras betydelser samt 
accentuation och pronunciation. Stockholm, Upsala och Abo. 
1783. [Gab.]. 2nd ed. Upsala 1801; 3rd ed. Upsala 1815. — Cp. 
Gabrielson, Svenska larobécker i engelska (cp. below, [7580 a)). 

[2903 a]. WIDEGREN, GUSTAF. Svenskt och engelskt lexicon, 
efter Kongl. secreteraren Sahlstedts Svenska ordbok. Stockholm, 
1788. [Gab.]. — Cp. Gabrielson, Svenska larobécker i engelska 
(cp. below, [7580 )). 

[2913 a]. PERRY, WM. The standard French and English 
pronouncing dictionary. London, 1795. [B. M. Cat.]. 

(2920 a]. RICKLEFS, Fr. R. New complete pocket-dictionary 
of the English and German languages .. Bremen, 1799. [Gbg]. 

(5468 a]. BEcK, CAVE (M.A.). The universal character, by 
which all the nations in the world may understand one anothers 
conceptions, reading out of one common writing their own 
mother tongues .. Which character is so contrived, that it may 
be spoken as well as written. London, pr. for William Weekley. 
1657. 192 pp., 27 of which are paged (9—35). [Gab.]. 

Note. Among »the Learned, abroad & at home» by whom 
»Invitations have been made to such an Enquiry» as the one 
published by the author, he mentions in a marginal note »L. 
Bacon» and »D. Wilkins», the latter probably identical with 
Dean Wilkins, author of »An essay towards a real character» 
(:K. 5469). Since that work did not appear until 1668, Dean 
Wilkins must have been known to be interested in the subject 
for many years before he published his work. — Beck's book 
is an extraordinary performance. The nucleus of it is a list of 
words numbered from 1 to 3996; each of which numbers is to 
be used for the corresponding word. One or more letters may 
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be placed before or after a number, »for distinction of parts of 
Speech, Cases, Numbers, Genders, Persons, Tenses, Composi- 
tions, Conjunctions ..» (p. 9). »Honour thy Father and thy 
Mother» is rendered by »leb 2314 p 2477 and pf 2477» with 
the pronunciation »leb toreénfo, pee tofosénsen, & pif tofosensen>. 
It should be added, by way of explanation, that 1 denotes the 
_imperative mood, e the second person, and b the present tense; 
while, according to the list of words, 2314 stands for »to honour?, 
p 2477 for »a father» and f 2477 for »a mother». 

5472. ANON. The many advantages of a good language.. 
London, .. [1724]. — Cp. Skeat, Pastime p. 246: Hutchin- 
son, F. Many Advantages of a Good Language, with the Present 
State of our Own. 1724. 8vo. 

(5477 a]. TEUBER, CHRISTIAN ANDR. Tractatus philologico- 
exegeticus de utilitate linguae anglicanae in explicatione S. Scrip- 
turae, .. Lipsiae. 1733. 256 pp. [St.]. 

5489. BAKER, ROBT. Remarks on the English language .. 
1779. — Skeat, Pastime (p. 242), records an ed. of 1799. 

5492. ANON. Exercises, instructive.. in false English; . . 
Leeds, .. 1787 etc. — Add: 2nd ed. Leeds 1788. [Gab.]. 

5513. ANON. The vulgarities of speech corrected, .. Lon- 
don. 1826. — Also 1830 [Skeat, Pastime p. 249]. 

5704. [CooTE, Epwarp.] The English school-maister, . . 
London, .. 1596 etc. — Other editions: 1651 (author's name 
misprinted Cook) [U.]; 1696 [Horn, Anglia 28: 482]. The 
Bodl. Libr. copies of the editions of 1630 and 1641 have on 
the title-page, respectively, »the Eighteenth time imprinted» and 
»the 19th time imprinted». Skeat, Pastime (p. 243), records 
an ed. of 1652 with the author's name misprinted Cook. 

5717. WALLIS, JOHN. Grammatica linguae Anglicanae. .. 
3rd_[ed.] 1672(?) [cp. also K. 814 and note to K. 5728], 4th 
1674, 5th 1688(?), 6th 1699, repr. 1765. — The St. and Li. 
copies of the 3rd ed. are dated Hamburg 1672. The [Oxford] 
edition of 1674 was the 4th [authorized] ed., »Prioribus Auctior»; 
that of 1699, the 5th, and the {London] ed. of 1765, the 6th 
(cp. Morel [:K. 5718], p. 20, foot-note 1). The [probably 
unauthorized] Hamburg edition of 1688 is a reprint of the 3rd 
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ed., of 1672; the reprint is incorrectly called the 4th ed. at the 
end of the of preface (cp. further below, [5735 a)). 

5731. STRONG, NATHANAEL. England’s perfect school- 
master: .. 2nd. ed., .. London, . . 1676. — The first ed. probably 
appeared in 1674; cp. Term Cat. I: 172. — Other editions: 
3rd ed., London 1681 [Term Cat. I: 467], reprinted and »much 
enlarged», London 1682 [Term Cat. I: 477]; London 1692 (Skeat, 
Pastime p. 249]; 1oth ed., London 1706 [B. M. Cat.]. 

Note. The book gives a great number of rules, often in 
the form of question and answer, and a considerable number of 
tables of different kinds. As far as pronunciation is concerned, 
the rules are very often unsatisfactorily formulated, and the 
tables (of words that are »alike in sound» or »the same in 
sound» &c) not very reliable. Strong was, in fact, not primarily 
interested in pronunciation. He was an exponent of the old 
spelling school, which was so violently attacked by Coles 1674 
(cp. below, note on K. 7811). Practically all the spelling 
rules criticized by Coles 1|.c. are found in Strong’s book. If 
Strong published his first edition in 1674, Coles may have had 
it before him when he wrote down his criticism. — If Strong's 
lists of words »alike» or »the same» in sound could be trusted, 
they would be our earliest authority for [i:| from ME e; at any 
rate in a number of words in which this pronunciation has not 
been instanced so early. Thus, on p. 45, he gives among 
others the following words »which are the same in sound yet 
differ in their signification»: »/Heel .. Heal. ./ Steel .. Steal .. 
[Czel, to plaister the Wall, Sea/ my Letter./». Further, among 
»Words that are alike in sound, yet of different signification 
and spelling» (p. 65 ff.), which are largely borrowed from Hod- 
ges 1643 (:K. 7330), there appears the following phrase (which 
I have not found in Hodges): »His Peece he did discharge, 
and broke the Peace». On the other hand he gives, on p. 82, 
among his »Words whose sounds are so alike, that they are 
often taken one for another» (also largely drawn from the cor- 
responding list in Hodges 1643): »He flees Fleas» (not in Hod- 
ges), which argues, at any rate, that he still kept ME é and 
ME e apart in some words. — In his »Table of Orthography», 
pp. 102—112 (: »AH, ot a/ add, not ad/ Back, not bak/ Bald, not 
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bauld/ bear, zot bare/...») he seems to keep up the same distinc- 
tion; for, with the exception of clean (: »xot cleen»), all his 
»bad» spellings of words with ea = present E. [i:] have single 
e, not ee (: beat »o¢t bete»; and similarly cease, flea, plea, wheat, 
Easter, measles, treacle, treason, weasel [and receipt). Cp., on 
the other hand, chief, field, grief, thieves, people, priesthood (and 
oblige|: »not cheef» &c. — On the similarity of Strong's »Table 
of Orthography» and Coles’s »Fourth Table», see below, note 
on K. 7811. See also note on Young's »Compleat English 
scholar», below, 7811 b. 

(5731 a]. MATHER, WM. A very useful manual, or the young 
mans companion, containing plain and easy directions for spelling, 
reading and uniting English .. London, pr. by T. Snowdon. 
1681. (B.M.]. — 2nd ed. London 1684 [Term Cat. II: 105]; 
4th ed. London 1695 (: The young man’s companion: or Arith- 
metick made easie. With plain directions for a young man, to 
attain to read and write true English . .) [Gab.]; 8th ed. Lon- 
don 1710, and 15th ed. London 1737 (titles of both = 4th ed.) 
[B. M. Cat.]. 

Note. The scanty information on pronunciation that is to 
be found (in the first ed.) under the headings » Letters are written 
in words,. and not sounded» and »Of words that are alike in 
sound, yet unlike in their signification» is of practically no value. 
The lists were no doubt compiled from earlier sources. 

(5733 a']|. CARE, H. The tutor to true English; .. London, 
1687. [B. M. Cat.; cp. Skeat, Pastime p. 242]. 

5734. MIEGE, Guy. The English grammar .. London, .. 
1688 etc. — Cp. below, 5736. 

(5735 a]. WALLIS, JOHN. Grammatica linguae Anglicanae: 
item, Tractatus grammatico-physicus de loquela sive sonorum 
formatione. [Cui subjungitur Johannis Podensteiner Clavis lingue 
Anglicane: juxta cum Guilielmi Perkins Tractatu Anglico de 
fundamento religionis christiane.] Anno MDCLXXXIIX. Sumti- 
bus Viduz Gotfried Schultzen, Bibliopola Hamburgensis. [Va.]. — 
Wallis's Grammatica etc. occupies the first [24+] 144 pp. of 
the volume. This is a reprint of the earlier Hamburg edition, of 
1672, and it was probably published without the author's permis- 
sion or knowledge. That is indicated by the concluding words 
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of the preface of the reprint, which are simply copied from the 
ed. of 1672, with the substitution of »in quarta hac Editione» for 
yin tertia hac Editione»; the publisher being obviously ignorant 
of the fact that an »Editio Quarta» had already been published 
by the author, at Oxford, in 1674. Further, the additions made 
by the author in the ed. of 1674 (especially in Chapters XIV and 
XV) do not appear in the ed. of 1688. 

5736. ANON. A compleat guide to the English tongue .. 
London, .. 1689. — The title and date are from the Term 
Catalogues (II: 279). The British Museum library has a book 
with the same title (London, n. d.), which is an anonymous edi- 
tion of Miege’s English grammar (: K. 5734). 

(5743 a]. ANON. The compleat school-master, or child's 
instructor. London, pr. for G. Conyers, London 1700. [Term 
Cat. III: 187, 217]. 

5744. BROWN, R. The English school reformed ... Lon- 
don, .. 1700 etc. — »The fourth edition. By R. Browne» is 
advertised on the back of the fly-leaf of the 11th ed. (London 
1713) of Bullokar’s English expositor (: K. 6162). [Gab.]. — 
The author is identical with Richard Browne, author of The 
English examiner 1692 (: K. 7816), of which work The English 
school reformed is a revised edition. 

5752. DycHE, Tuos. A _ guide to the English tongue. 
London. 1707 etc. — Other editions: London 1717 (5th. ed.) 
[Gab.]; London 1726 (11th ed.) [Gab.]; London 1738 (25th ed.) 
[Gab.]. — B. M. Cat. gives a »New edition, .. enlarged. Lon- 
don, 1796». 

[5754 b]. TURNER, WILLIAM (M. A.). A short grammar for 
the English tongue: for the use of English schools. London, 
pr. by J. Downing. 1710. 51 pp. [Gab]. 

Note. This is a school grammar of the usual type; probably 
more or less dependent on earlier works, which I have not 
attempted to find out. The book gives practically no informa- 
tion on pronunciation. Letters are divided into vowels and 
consonants; consonants into mutes and semi-vowels. Some obser- 
vations are made on these latter, and a quotation added from 
»Ben Johnson’s Engl. Gram. p. 46» (:K. 5713). There are alsoa 
few remarks on the formation of sounds, probably — ultimately 
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at any rate — from Wallis (:K. 5717). In the accidence (p. 
28 ff.) there is a good account of irregular verbs. 

5755. |BRIGHTLAND, JOHN]. A grammar of the English 
tongue; .. London, .. 1711 etc. — The date on the title-page 
of my copy of the 5th ed. is 1728. 

5760. STEELE, RICHARD. Grammar of the English tongue. . 
1712. — This book must be identical with the second ed. of 
»Brightland’s grammar» (= K. 5758), as would certainly be 
proved beyond a doubt by a comparison of that edition with 
the extracts given by Mr. F. A. Barbour (whose work is not 
accessible to me). The title as recorded under K. 5760 is made 
up of the beginning and the end of the title that appears on 
the third ed. (1714) of »Brightland’s grammar» (= K. 5761); 
whereas the title of the first ed. (1711) of that work (= K. 5755) 
ends differently (: »as well as of the schools of Great Britain»). 
The dedication to the Queen in the third ed. (:K. 5761) is 
quite different from that in the first ed. (:K. 5755); but the 
original dedication appears again, word for word, in the fifth ed. 
(1728). — Versified rules (as mentioned by Mr. Barbour) are 
not used in the first ed. (1711) of »Brightland’s grammar», but 
they appear in the third ed. (1714), and the fifth ed. (1728). 
They are merely an appendage to the prose rules of the first 
ed. — The title »Steele’s Grammar» (which is stamped on the 
backs of the contemporary leather bindings of my copies of the 
first and fifth editions) was no doubt due to »The Approba- 
tion of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.», a page of commendations, signed 
»Isaac Bickerstaff, Censor», which is inserted (before the title) 
in the first ed. and is still found (but after the preface) in the 
third ed. (1714). In the fifth ed. (1728) it has been excluded 
(judging from my copy). 

(5762 a]. ANON. The English grammar or an essay on the 
art of grammar, apply'd to and exemplify’d in the English 
tongue. 4th ed. London 1721. [Léwisch (:K. 7451), p. 16f.]. 
— Judging from the title, this must be a later ed. of Mait- 
taire 1712 (: K. 5759). 

5768. LOUGHTON, WM. A practical grammar of the Eng- 
lish tongue, .. London, .. 1735. — Add: 8th ed. London 1755 
[Jones, Coopers Grammatica Lingue Anglicane, p. 114*]. 
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5773. GREENWOOD, JAMES. The royal English grammar. 
London. 1737. — Add: 2nd ed., London, pr. for J. Nourse. 
1744. [Gab.]. 

5774. Lowe, S. English grammar. [17377]. — The full 
title of the work is: »English grammar reformd into a small 
compass and easy method for the readier learning and better 
understanding of the English tongue by way of introduction to 
other languages.» 1737. [Gab.]. — The »Advertisement» (on 
back of title-page) is dated »Hammersmith Jan. 21. 1737». The 
whole work consists of four leaves, pp. 3—8 of which contain 
the grammar proper. 

5778. DILWORTH, THOS. A new guide to the English 
tongue .. London. 1740 etc. — Other editions: London 1752 
(14th ed.) [U.]; London 1803 (»A new edition») {[Lu.]; Dublin 
1805 (2zoth ed., »Improved by» I. & R. Jackson) (Gab.]. 

5798. FISHER, A. A new grammar, .. London. 1753 etc. 
— Other editions: London 1779 (18th ed.) [Gab.]; London 1790 
(26th ed.) [Gab.]. These editions bear the title »A practical 
new grammar ..», which is found on the editions of 1781 and 
1793 (:K. 5891, 5948). 

5806. ANON. The complete letter-writer; .. 2nd ed. Lon- 
don. 1756. — Other editions: goth ed. London 1763 [{Gab.]; 
1oth ed. London 1765 [Li.]; 12th ed. London 1768 [Gab.]. 

5808 & 5885. FISHER, GEO. The instructor; or, Young man’s 
best companion. 14th ed. (London 1757) etc. — Other edi- 
tions: London 1755 (13th ed.) [Gab.]; London 1773 (21st ed.) 
[Gab.]; Worcester [U.S.] 1785 (30th ed.) [B. M. Cat.]; London 
1798 (28th ed.) [B. M. Cat.]; Philadelphia 1801 [B. M. Cat.]; Lon- 
don 1806 (29th ed.) [Gab.]; London 1853 [B. M. Cat.]. 

5813. GOUGH, JOHN and JAMES. A practical grammar of 
the English tongue. 2nd ed... Dublin .. 1760. — Add: 
3rd ed. »with many additions», Dublin, pr. by I. Jackson. 1764. 
X11+165 pp. [Gab.]. 

5816. (LowtH, Rost.| A short introduction to English 
grammar: .. 1762 etc. — Add (to the dates of editions): 1782 
(: K. 5893). 

(5834 a]. JOHNSON, CHARLES. The complete art of writing 
letters .. To which is prefixed, a compendious and useful gram- 
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mar of the English language .. London 1767 (Messrs. Ellis, 
London, Cat. No. 151 (1914)]. — 6th ed. London, pr. for T. 
Lowndes and T. Evans. 1779. [Gab.]. 

Note. In the ed. of 1779, the grammar occupies pp. 1—20. 
Pronunciation is only touched upon incidentally, in the spelling 
rules. The only item of interest is found on p. g: »Give the 
full Sound to every Part of a Word, and write it as it is pro- 
nounced in the hardest and harshest Manner; as for Instance, 
I-ron, not Lurn; A-pron, not A-purn; Calf, not Caf, &c.» 

(5842 al. ANON. Rudiments of the English tongue. New- 
castle, 1769 (Skeat, Pastime p. 248]. 

5848. Hopcson, Isaac. A practical English grammar, .. 
London. 1770 etc. — Another edition: London, pr. for B. Law. 
1783 (»By the late Rev. Mr. Hodgson, Master of the Grammar 
School, in Southampton. A new edition, ..».). (Lu.]. 

5851. FENNING, DANIEL. A new grammar of the English 
language; .. London. 1771 etc. — Other editions: London 1778 
(3rd ed.) (Gab.]; London 1783 (4th ed.) [Gab.]. Each contains 
XII + 167 pp. 

(5854a]. RAINE, Mart. (Rev.). English rudiments; or, An 
easy introduction to English grammar. Darlington, 1771. [Skeat, 
Pastime p. 248]. 

5861. ANON. The grammarian’s vademecum or pocket 
companion: disposed in alphabetical order ... London, Brown. 
1774. — The title of my copy of the book begins: »The gram- 
marian’s vade-mecum, or pocket companion: containing the gen- 
eral terms of grammar in the French and English languages: 
disposed . .». — As indicated by the title, the book explains the 
meaning of current grammatical terms; the French terms being 
dealt with (in French) on the left-hand pages, and the English 
terms (in English) on the right-hand pages. The work hardly 
falls under the heading »Grammars>. 

5877. WILSON, GEO. English grammar. London. 1777. 
— Cp. the following work, recorded in »A List of useful and 
entertaining Books printed for and sold by J. Cooke in Pater- 
noster Row», appended to an undated ed. of Thomas Cooke, 
The universal letter-writer (see below, [5955 al): The youth’s 
pocket-companion; or, universal preceptor. Containing .. A 
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compleat grammar of the English language. .. By George Wil. 
son, Teacher at an Academy in London. 

5885. FISHER, GEO. The instructor: .. London. 1779 etc. 
— Cp. above, note on K. 5808. 

[5922 a]. ANON. Rudiments of English grammar for the 
use of beginners. Falmouth, 1788. (Skeat, Pastime p. 248]. — 
An edition of K. 5913 or 5924? 

5924. BRITTAIN, LEWIS. Rudiments of English grammar. 
Louvain. 1788. — Skeat, Pastime p. 242, gives the date 1778; 
misprint? 

[5937 a]. HoLTRop, JoHN. A complete English grammar. 
In which the method of spelling, réading, spéaking and writing 
the English language is taught .. 2nd ed. »Revised and cor- 
rected by Benj: Choyce Sowden, Minister of the English Epis- 
copal church in Amsterdam». Dort and Amsterdam, pr. for A. 
Blussé & Son and W. Holtrop. 1791. (Also Dutch title-page). 
Vill+ 739 pp. [Lu.]. 3rd ed. 1804 [B. M. Cat.]. — The preface of 
the 2nd ed. is dated »Dortrecht 1780»; it was no doubt written for 
the first edition. — Skeat’s »Haltrop (Jo.). E. and Dutch Gram- 
mar. Dort, 1791» (Pastime p. 245) probably refers to this book. 

(5955 a]. CooK[E], Tuomas (the Rev.; B. A.). The uni- 


versal letter-writer; .. also A new, plain and easy grammar of 
the English language, . London, pr. for A. Millar, e¢ a/. 1794. 
(Lu.]|. — Also London, pr. for J. Cooke, n. d. {Gab.]. 


Note. The very scanty grammar occupies pp. 13—18 in 
the ed. of 1794, and pp. 11—17 in the undated ed. 

[5979 a]. GROOMBRIDGE, H. The rudiments of the English 
tongue. Bath, 1797. [Skeat, Pastime p. 245]. 

(6000 a]. DALTON, JOHN. Elements of English grammar: 
or A new system of grammatical instructions, for the use of 
schools and academies. 2nd ed., pr. for T. Ostell, London, by 
M. Swinney, Birmingham. 1803. [Gab.]. — 1st ed. 1801, jud- 
ging from the »Preliminary Observations» (dated March 10, 1801). 

6032. ARNOLD, THEODOR. Englische grammatik. Mit vie- 
len uebungsstiicken ... Jena, .. 1823. — Identical with the 
14th ed. of Arnold's Neue englische grammatica, recorded under 
K. 2623 (cp. above). Has the book been placed here through 
an oversight? The right place seems to be 2706 a. 
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6064. SMART, BENJ. H. The accidence and principles of 
English grammar. London, .. 1841. — Also London, 1847 
[Skeat, Pastime p. 248]. 

6160. CAWDREY, Rost. A table alphabeticall, .. London, 
1604 etc. — Add: 4th ed. London, 1617 (on the title-page the 
author's initials only: »R.C.») [B. M. Cat.]. 

6162. BULLOKAR, JOHN. An English expositor: .. Lon- 
don, 1616 etc. — Other editions: 4th ed. (reprinted) Cambridge 
1671 (Gab.]; 11th ed. 1713 [Gab.]; 15th ed. 1744 [Gab.]. 

(6180 a]. B[ULLOKAR], J[orIN]. An English expositour, etc. 
(= title of K. 6177). And now the fourth time revised, cor- 
rected, .. Cambridge, pr. by John Hayes. 1671. [Gab]. 

6197. KiERSEY], J[oun]. A new English dictionary; . . 
London. 1702 etc. — Add: 6th ed., London, pr. for J. & J. 
Bonwicke, e¢ af. 1752. [Gab.]. 

(6203 a]. B[ULLOKAR], J[OHN]. The English expositor im- 
prov’d: etc. (= K. 6209). And now carefully revised, corrected, . . 
By R. Browne, Author of The English school reform’d... 11th 
ed., pr. for J. Churchill. London, 1713. [{Gab.]. 

6214. DycHE, THOos. A dictionary of all the words .. 
London, .. 1723. — See below, note on [7822 a]. 

(6227 a]. DyCHE, THOS. and PARDON, WM. A new general 
English dictionary; peculiarly calculated for the use and im- 
provement of such as are unacquainted with the learned lan- 
guages... To which is prefixed, a compendious English grammar. 
Originally begun by the late Reverend Mr. Thomas Dyche.. 
and now finish'd by William Pardon, Gent. 2nd ed. London, 
pr. for Richard Ware. 1737. ({Gab.]. 

6230. FENNING, D. The royal English dictionary; .. Lon- 
don, .. 1741. — Evidently a »ghost» edition. The date 1741 
on the title-page (in my copy too) must be a misprint for 1761 
(cp. K. 6257), which appears both under the royal license and 
the dedication to the King. 

(6231 a]. B[ULLOKAR], J[OHN]. The English expositor im- 
prov'd: etc. (= [6203 a]). 15th ed. Dublin, pr. by and for Isaac 
Jackson. 1744. [Gab.]. 

6232. DyYCHE, THOS. and PARDON, WM. A new general 
English dictionary; .. 4th ed. Dublin, Peter Wilson. 1744. — 
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My copy of »The fourth edition, with the addition of the 
several Market Towns of England and Wales ..» has on the 
title-page: »London: Printed for Richard Ware, ..». 1744. 

6249. ANON. A pocket dictionary; .. London. 1758. — 
Add: 3rd ed. London, 1765. {Lu.]. 

6262. ENTICK, JOHN. The new spelling dictionary .. Lon- 
don. 1764 etc. — The Li. copy of what appears to be the first 
ed. has on the title-page the date 1765 (: London: Printed for 
Edward and Charles Dilly in the Poultry, .. MDCCLXV). — 
Other editions: London 1776 (»A new edition») [Gab.]; Lon- 
don 1787 [B.M. Cat.]; London 1798 [Gbg.]. The editions of 
1784 [B. M. Cat.], 1787, 1791 [B. M. Cat.], 1795 [Va.; B. M. Cat.], 
1798 were edited by W. Crakelt. 

6305. |[JONES, STEPHEN.| A general pronouncing and ex- 
planatory dictionary . .— Another edition: Sheridan improved. A 
general .. dictionary .. By Stephen Jones. Stereotype edition, 
revised, .. London, pr. for John Harris, e¢ a/. 1823. [(Gab.]. 

6316. ANON. A dictionary of the English language, . . 
sth ed. London. 1797. — Add: 4th ed. London, pr. for W. 
Peacock. 1794. [Gab.]. 

(6321 a]. ENTICK, JOHN. Entick’s new spelling dictionary. 
Teaching to write and pronounce the English tongue with ease 
and propriety. .. By William Crakelt M. A. .. London, pr. for 
C. Dilly, R. Law. 1798. [Gbg.]. 

(6327 a]. BROWNE, THOS. The union dictionary; containing 
all that is truly useful in the dictionaries of Johnson, Sheridan 
and Walker: .. London, pr. for G. Wilkie, G. Kearsley, West 
and Hughes. 1800. [Gbg.]. — Cp. K. 6339. 

6426. SMART, BENJ. H. Walker remodelled. <A _ new crit- 
ical pronouncing dictionary. .. London, 1836 etc. — Add: 3rd 
ed. London 1849 (title identical with that of the 4th ed. [: K. 
6466]). [Gab.]. 

7333 & 7334. [PRICE, OWEN.] The vocal organ: .. Oxford 
1665 & English orthographie; .. Oxford 1668, 1670. — Cp. 
Zachrisson, Engl. Vowels (: K. 1029), p. 181 f. 

7337. WatTTs, ISAAC. The art of reading and writing Eng. 
lish, .. London, 1721 etc. — Add: 4th ed., pr. for Eman. 
Matthews, e¢ a/., London 1734 [Gab.]; 7th ed., London 1751 [Gbg.]. 
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(7349 a]. DES REAUX, PETER CHRISTIAN. Nagra tydeliga 
och tilforlitliga reglor ofver engelska sprakets uttal .. Géte- 
borg,.. 1770. [Gbg]. — Cp. Gabrielson, Svenska larobécker 
i engelska (cp. below, [7580 a)). 

Note. An interesting work, which I intend to give a fuller 
account of on some future occasion. 

(7349 b]. PEPIN, —. Kurzer unterricht von der englischen aus- 
sprache und rechtschreibung zum gebrauch der anfanger. Got- 
tingen 1774 [Lowisch (:K. 7451), p. 21]. 

(7351 a]. ANON. Dictionnaire de la prononciation Angloise. 
London, 1781. [Skeat, Pastime p. 243.]. 

[7351 b]. SHARP, JOHN. A most easy guide to reading 
and spelling English .. Berwick, 1781. [B. M. Cat.]. 

(7356 a]. L., F. H. Die englische aussprache auf einen grund- 
satz zuriickgefiirt. 1790. — Mentioned in the same author's 
»Accentuationssystem», 1797; cp. below, [7363 al. 

[7356 b]. BUNTH, CIIRISTOPHER DANIEL. Kort anwisning 
til engelska sprakets ratta uttal och accent, .. Lund 1791. (St., 
e¢ al.) — Mainly a revised edition of the author's »Engelska 
sprakets art»; cp. above, [2690 al. 

7362. THOMAS, M. E. Traité complet de_ prononciation 
Anglaise, etc., ze. A complete treatise on English pronuncia- 
tion,.. London, .. 1796. 80 pp. — My copy (».. de prononcia- 
tion Angloise, ..») has no English title. — The author's name 
(>Par M. E. Thomas») is probably E. Thomas (= Skeat, Pastime), 
»M.» standing for » Monsieur». 

[7363 a]. L., F. H. Das englische accentuationssystem oder 
Die englische sprache auf einen grundsatz zuriick gefiihrt. Han- 
Nover. 1797. — Occupies pp. 63—116 [+ folding table] of Das 
accentuationssystem der deutschen, englischen und franzodsischen 
sprache, von F. H. L. Hannover, 1797 [Stockholms Hégskola 
Library]. — The work deals with the pronunciation of English 
vowels and consonants, not with accentuation only. 

7376. ANON. Difficult pronunciation, .. London, .. 1813. 
lit+44 pp. — Add: 3rd ed., »with additions», London, pr. for 
Francis Westley. 1822. 50 pp. [Gab.]. 

(7580 a]. GABRIELSON, ARVID. Svenska larobécker i engelska 
under 1700-talet. Uppsala 1916. In: Sprakvetenskapliga sall- 
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skapets i Uppsala forhandlingar 1913—1915 (Uppsala universitets 
arsskrift 1915). 

(7610 a]. P., E. A dictionary for the more expeditious find- 
ing out of any rime, being useful for that pleasing pastime 
called Crambo. — Occupies pp. 193-221 of »The Mysteries 
of love & Eloquence, Or, the Arts of Wooing and Complement- 


ing, .. Addresses, and set Forms of Expressions for imitation, 
Poems, .. A Dictionary for the making of Rimes, .. London, 
pr. for N. Brooks. 1658. [Lu.]. — The name of the author 


is not on the title-page, but »The Preface» and »The Epistle 
Dedicatory» are both signed »E. P.». In the Lu. catalogue his 
name is given as [Phillips, Edw.]. 

Note. The author’s ideas as to what words could be rimed 
together were too liberal for his work to be of any use as an 
authority for the pronunciation of the time. 

7612. BysSHE, EDWARD. A dictionary of rhymes... Lon- 
don, R. Knoplock; ef al. 1702 etc. — The publisher's name 
was Knaplock (thus on the title-page of my copy). 

Note. According to D. N. B., the author »probably belonged 
to the Surrey family of the name.., but all that is positively 
known about him is that he sought a livelihood as a literary 
hack in London.» It may be supposed, consequently, that he 
represents or, at any rate, wished to represent, the cultivated 
London pronunciation of his day. — His »Dictionary of rhymes» 
is of considerable interest, because, in contrast to its predecessor 
in Poole’s »English Parnassus» (1657 etc.; K. 7610), it is arranged 
with sufficient regard to the pronunciation of the words given 
for it to be used as an authority on contemporary pronunciation. 
I intend to give a fuller account of the work in the near future. 
— One of Bysshe’s most interesting statements is his unequiv- 
ocal ME. 4 in great, which word he gives, not under the head- 
ing EAT (: deat etc.; feet etc.; mete etc.), but under the heading 
ATE (;: date etc.; bait etc.; great, freight; eight, »streight», weight, 
height). This makes him, by far, the earliest authority known 
for this pronunciation (cp. also Turner 1710, below, [7818 f]). 
In dreak, on the other hand, he had only ME. é (= [i:]), since 
he gives the word under the heading EAK only, along with 
words with ME. e and ME. é (: deak, bleak, etc.; cheek, creck, 
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etc.). — Bysshe is also the earliest authority for the present E. 
vowel ([4]) in oxe (cp. also Turner 1710, below I. c.), which word 
is given (under the heading ONE), not in its place among the 
words with present E. [ou] (: done, drone, etc.), but, after »a little 
space» (to show, as he explains in his Preface, that words separated 
in this way »do not in strictness rhyme to one another») along 
with done and one (: done, one, none). It is true that a few such 
small groups contain words that do not make perfect rimes (e.g. 
pork, work, and forth, fourth, north, worth), probably owing to 
»the little space» intended by the author having been missed 
out by the printer (as it can be proved to have been in one 
case at least); but there is really no need to assume any irregular- 
ity in the case of this group. — The pronunciation of zone 
indicated by its place in the first edition was probably criticized, 
however, by the reading public, for, in the second ed. (1705), 
the word appears in the group Jone etc. (: bone, drone, crone, 
prone, none, etc.), while done and one do not appear at all under 
the heading ONE (only under UN). — It may be mentioned, 
finally, that ME. e was regularly [i:| in Bysshe’s pronuncia- 
tion, as appears from its being consistently joined with ME. é (cp. 
above, words quoted under the heading EAT). This pronuncia- 
tion is only recorded by two earlier authorities (: Writing Schol- 
ar’s Companion 1695 [: K. 5740] and Brown 1700 [: K. 5744)). 

(7748 a]. Moritz, —. Anweisung zur englischen accentuation. 
1781. [Loéwisch (:K. 7451), p. 22]. 

(7750 a]. CHAPMAN, JAMES (the Rev.). The music; or melody 
and rhythmus of [the English] language, .. Edinburgh, 1818. 
[B. M. Cat.]. 2nd ed., Edinburgh, 1819. [Gab.]. 

(7750 b]. CIIAPMAN, JAMES (the Rev.). The original rythmical 
grammar of the English language. Edinburgh, 1821. [B. M. Cat.; 
cp. Skeat, Pastime p. 243]. 

7803. ANON. A new book of spelling, with syllables; .. 
London, 1610 etc. — Add: Also London, pr. for Tho. Coc- 
kerill, 1677. [Term Cat. I: 274]. 

[7809 a']|. ROBERTSON, GEORGE. Learning’s foundation firmly 
laid, in a short method of teaching to read English... London, 
pr. by Thomas Maxey. 1651. [Title +6+]72 pp. [B.M.]. 

Note. A very elementary spelling-book. The syllables and 

II —29826. Studia neophiologica 1989. 
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words given afford no information as to their pronunciation. 
Practically no rules. At the end some Scripture extracts. 

[7809 a2]. HuNnT, THOMAS. Libellus orthographicus: or, The 
diligent school-boy’s directory. Being certain plain and profitable 
dialogue-wise-placed rules and directions, for the better un[der]- 
standing of (especially) the English orthography. By Thomas 
Hunt, M. of Arts of Pembroke Colledge in Oxford . . London, 
pr. by T. Johnson. 1661. [B. M.]. 

Note. The author was born in Worcester, 1611; M. A. in 
Oxford 1636; d. 1683 (cp. Foster, Alumni Oxon. p. 772, and 
D. N.B.). — His work belongs to the type of spelling-book which 
was so acrimoniously criticized by Coles 1674 (cp. below 7811, 
Note); it is very likely that it was one of the books that he had 
actually in view. It gives a great number of spelling rules, which 
are sometimes rather intricate; there are also frequent references 
to the French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew (etc.) etymology of Eng- 
lish words. — As his authorities the author mentions (p. 83) »Mr. 
Willis his vestibulum linguz latine» (: K. 2812) and (p. 115), at 
the end of a list »Of words that are not pronounced as they 
are written», »a book which is to this purpose of Mr. Hodges's 
as I take it» (¢.¢. »The English primrose» [: K. 7331]). He seems 
also to have drawn upon Coote’s English Schoolmaster (: K. 
5704) and Wharton's English grammar (: K. 5720), which are 
not mentioned, however. — Hunt’s rules and examples do not 
afford much fresh information on pronunciation, beyond that 
given by earlier authors; and the same is true of his lists »Of 
some letters that are but little sounded in the word» (p. 110 ff.) 
and »Of words that are not pronounced as they are written» 
(p. 113 f.). His »Catalogue of words near in sound, differing 
in writing and signification» (p. 91 ff.) is of little value, even 
because the words are very often only »near> in sound. A 
really interesting and valuable device is, however, his arrange- 
ment of »words with all the vowels set down Rhymingly> 
(p. 69 ff.), which probably served Coles as a model for his 
more elaborate arrangement of the same kind. But the most 
interesting information is given (p. 115 ff.) in » Dialogue XXXXV.» .. 
»Of Right-utterance.», where he deals with bad pronunciations. 
Among these he mentions »a Plateasme, which is when one 
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speaketh too broad; as yow for you (the countryman’s fault)». 
Other »corrupt pronunciations» that »such kind of men use» 
are: mell (mill), ell (hill), Anat (knit), de/k (belch), to spat (to 
spit), sur (sir), suster (sister), /eash (lease), certen or sarten (cer- 
tain), Aerchar (»for carchief»), parfit (perfect), sample (example), 
stomp (stamp), gurt (girth), g7iffe (»for graffer), yelk (yolk), yeré 
(herb), d7edg (»for bridg»), Anat (gnat); f for v and wv for /, 
e. g. feal (veal), vather (father), »and the like»; »a nox, my naunt; 
for an ox, mine Aunt». Further, »The northernly folk pronounce 
(ed like it) pleadit, intendit, unitit, belovit, for pleaded, intended, 
united, beloved; also gzd and gad, for good and god; J/eard for 
lord, also the scots say, mercat, for market, wes for was, pudblict 
for publick, wer on lyff, for were alive; swa that ltkewayes, for 
so that likewise, ..». »Some also put (¢ for z) as pietee for 
pietie, and some write or say @ cup a wine, for a cup of wine, 
and other like absurdities»; but »the northernman may write 
such terms as these to his friend or country-man: /athe for 
barn, Jern for childe, #zrk for church, garth for yard, sark for 
shirt, and the like.» Finally, there is »Ichnotes: ... when one 
speaketh, either, I too-mincingly; as wetfer for water, /erd for 
lard, a strea for a straw, that is: sounding (e for a) or 2 to(o] 
lispingly, as cannoth for cannot, sounding (th) for (¢) and the 
like, the citizen’s fault». 

7810b. ELLis, TOBIAS. The English school, or, The readiest 
way for teaching .. London, 1670 etc. — Add: 5th ed. Lon- 
don 1680 [B.M.Cat.: »The English School: containing a cat- 
alogue of all the words in the Bible .. being the readiest way 
for teaching children . .»]. — Cp. below, [7814 ee’. 

7811. CoLes, C. The compleat English schoolmaster, or, 
The . . method of spelling English according to the present proper 
pronunciation of the language in Oxford and London. London,.. 
1674. Pref.+112 pp. — The number of pages is 120, pp. 113 
—120 being incorrectly paginated 105—112. — The name on 
the title-page is a misprint for E. Coles, the author of A dic- 
tionary English-Latin and Latin-English (1677 etc.; K. 2827) and 
An English dictionary (1676 etc.; K. 6183). He is also (cp. 
D.N.B.) the author of »The newest, plainest and the shortest 
short-hand» (London 1674), on the title-page of which the author 
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is styled »School-master in Russel-street, by Covent-Garden>. 
His authorship of »The compleat English schoolmaster» is testi- 
fied to by D.N.B. and by Wood, Athenz Oxonienses, where 
E. Coles is given as the author. Further, in a list of »Books 
Printed for and Sould by Peter Parker, at . . in Cornhill», affixed 
to my copy of E. Coles’s English Dictionary (1676), there is 
the following entry: »The Compleat English School-master, . 
by Elisha Coles, School-master>. 

Note. According to D.N.B., Elisha Coles (1640?—1680) 
was the son of John Coles, schoolmaster of Wolverhampton; 
became a chorister of Magdalen College, Oxford (1658—1661), 
and on 26 March 1659 matriculated as a member of the uni- 
versity; came to London about 1663, where he made a living 
as a schoolmaster. Cp. also the passage quoted below from p. 
103 of his book. — Coles’s English schoolmaster is a very 
valuable work, which would deserve reprinting; I intend to deal 
with it more fully before long. The most important part of it is 
made up of four »Tables»; »The First Table» consisting of 
monosyllables, evidently (though not expressly, in accordance 
with the author’s principle of avoiding rules, cp. below) arranged 
in riming groups; »The Second Table» and »The Third Table» 
consisting of words of two or more syllables, accented and 
divided into syllables according to the author’s system (cp. be- 
low), so as to show the quantity of the stressed vowel; and 
»The Fourth Table», consisting of [difficult] words of two or 
more syllables with the spoken form beside the written (» Read» 
— »Write»), the spoken form (printed with the ordinary alphabet 
with one or two italics added for special sounds) being accentuated 
and divided in the same way as the words in the second and 
third tables. — The author is a careful observer of pronuncia- 
tion and does not hesitate to set down the pronunciations he 
has observed to be really in use. Thus, in his fourth table 
(»>Read» — »Write»), he teaches the pronunciations »Bam-ber-y» 
(Banbury), »hapm» (happen), »opm» (open), »weapm» (weapon), 
which I cannot remember to have seen recorded by any other 
early modern English authority (apart from Young’s »bam-ber-ry», 
which is a direct loan from Coles, cp. below, 7811 b, Note). 
Further, with reference to words like proposition, quotient, satiate 
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(to be pronounced »prop-o-sish-un», »quo-shent», »sa-shate»; note 
also righteous »ri-chus», but question »quest-yun»), he delivers (p. 
106) the following criticism upon the usual spelling-book rule that 
»¢Z before a vowel is sounded like sz»: »This Rule is absolutely 
false. For there is not one word in all the English world . . where 
t sounds sz (except fofius be an English word)». — Coles is, in 
fact, primarily interested in pronunciation, which he wants to make 
the basis of spelling-rules for children. Consequently, he opposes 
the »antick» method »to spell bo-dy, and pronounce bod-dy, 
or something that is worse» (p. 107); and in his tables of 
words he consistently applies his own principle, dividing »riv-er», 
»spir-it>, »wid-ow», »wom-an», etc. Cp. also (under »The dividing 
of words», p. 116): »’Tis not the combination of consonants, but 
‘tis the ear that must distinguish syllables by the stop that is 
between them. In Scripture we stop not at Scri (as ’tis usually 
divided) but at Scrip; in Question we stop not at Que, but at 
Ques, etc. And so should the sound determine every syllable 
or division». — In support of his principles, Coles adduces 
several early authorities (: Quintilian, V. Longus; Scaliger, 
Ramus; »Ben Johnson», »Mr. Butler», »Dr. Wallis»; he also 
mentions »Mr. Daines», »Mr. Hodder» (a writing-master?) and 
»Mr. Cocker»), but he does not name any of the authors of 
earlier spelling-books who come in for his very outspoken cri- 
ticism. The rules he criticizes appear in most earlier spelling- 
books; thus e. g. »A single consonant (say they) between two 
vowels must needs be joyned to the following vowel» (p. 105), 
and »whatsoever letters may begin a word, must also begin a 
syllable» (p. 105). Of very general application is also his crit- 
icism of the practice of earlier authors to ask of children 
»to put a difference between their English and the Greek or 
Hebrew words» (p. 104). The follwing objection, on the other 
hand, seems to refer particularly to Hodges's Primrose: »he that 
intends a different type for every different force of every particular 
letter, will handsomly augment his Alphabet, and miserably con- 
found the Compositor and his Founts» (p. 100). — Coles himself 
gives his » Tables» — unfortunately, from our point of view — 
without any rules to explain them, in accordance with his prin- 
ciple (p. 103) that »Children are not to be troubled with Rules and 
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Exceptions; with Definitions, and Distinctions. Their Judgment is 
little or none at all, but they are actively capable of imitation, 
to the wonder of our Natural Historian». These words might 
have been spoken by a 2oth century adherent of the direct 
method. —- On the pronunciation he teaches, the author gives 
the following information (p. 103): »But because men usually 
espouse that pronunciation as properest which they have been 
accustom’d to, therefore they will be quarrelling at some partic- 
ulars. Let them know, that in these things I have been jealous 
of, and oftentimes divorc’d my self, and have follow’d that pro- 
nunciation which I have for many years observ'd to be most 
in use among the generality of Scholars: I have had oppor- 
tunity of making observations. I was born and bred [for a 
dozen years| in the very heart of England, I spent almost as 
many in her very eye, and after that as many more in [or 
about] the very head of all the Kingdom». — The only thing 
that might make us doubt the correctness of his teaching, is his 
reliance on »the most approved of our English Poets, whose 
general consent in riming is the best authority the case is capable 
of»; the only instance, however, in which he expressly bases his 
argument upon this authority, is in proving that Baa/ »in English 
is but one syllable, and has the sound of ball and bawl». — As 
for his pronunciation of vowels and diphthongs (as shown by 
the grouping of the words in his first table) he may have been 
influenced by Hodges in identifying the vowels of words in -azr 
and -ave, but not az and a in other positions; and, similarly, in 
joining in one group a considerable number of words in -earv 
(: ear, year, blear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, rear, smear, spear 
[, »chear», »flear», and »rere», here, »Seir»|) with words in -eer, 
while otherwise carefully separating words with ea and ee (& ze). 
— There are certain points of similarity between Coles's » Fourth 
Table» and Strong's »Table of Orthography» (cp. above, 5731, 
Note); if both works appeared in 1674, one of the authors may 
have used the other’s work. Anyhow, if Coles used Strong's 
»Table», he greatly improved what he borrowed; whereas, if 
Strong was the borrower, he missed all the more delicate points 
of Coles’s system of transcription. — See also notes on Hunt 
(above, [7809 a7]) and Young (below, 7811 b). 
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7811 b. YOuNG, E. The compleat English scholar, .. Lon- 
don, 1675 etc. — Other editions: 8th ed. London, pr. for 
Thomas Guy, 1687 (110 pp.) [Gab.]; 18th ed. London 1710 
[B. M. Cat.]; 22nd ed. London, pr. for T. G., 1718 [Gbg.]; 41st ed. 
London 1752 [B. M. Cat.]; there was also an ed. in 1722 [Skeat, 
Pastime p. 251]. — The 8th ed. (1687) seems to be identical 
with »The complete English Scholar, by a young Schoolmaster. 
8th ed. 1687», cited by Ellis IV: 1oo1 (the title having been 
misread by Ellis) — The Gbg copy of the 22nd ed. (1718) 
has before the title-page a folded leaf bearing on the left-hand 
inside page a portrait of King George and on the right the 
front of a building, with the inscription: »The Compleat Eng- 
lish School. Teaching to Spell, Read & Write English Exactly. 
By E. Young School Master London». At the foot of the leaf are 
the words: »Sold by T. Varnam & I. Osborn. . 1714». Originally 
used for another work by the same author? Or intended for a 
work which was never actually published? 

Note. Young's list of »Words spoken diversly from what 
they are written» (pp. 77—85 in the 8th ed.) is, as supposed 
by Ekwall (Jones p. LXIII), partly drawn from Strong (: K. 
5731). There is no doubt in the matter, since even some of 
Strong’s misprints appear in Young’s list (e. g. Strong’s »assoshot» 
for assoshat (: associate)). — Practically all the words that Young 
did not draw from Strong, he borrowed from Coles 1674 (cp. 
above, note on K. 7811); thus all his words in A- and B- 
are to be found in one or both of his sources. In borrowing 
from Coles, he generally omits the phonetic niceties of Coles’s 
transcriptions; only occasionally do they slipin, as e.g. Coles’s 
»ang-cur» (anchor) for Strong’s »anker», which latter form is in 
accordance with Young’s usual mode of transcription. 

[7811 c]|. ROBERTSON, GEORGE. Learning’s foundation firmly 
laid, in a short method of teaching to read English .. London, 
pr. for Tho. Fabian. 1676. [Title + 10+] 69 pp. (Gab.] — A new 
ed. of [7809 a'], with very slight alterations. 

[7811 d]. ROBERTSON, GEORGE. English orthographie: or, 
Certain sure rules teaching to write true English. London, pr. 
for Tho. Fabian. 1676. 34 pp. [Gab.]| — My copy is bound 
with the preceding. 
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Note. Of no value as an authority on pronunciation. Most 
of the chapters have been merely copied or extracted (without 
acknowledgment) from Wharton 1654 (:K. 5720). 

(7813 a']. LANE, MosEs. The protestant school .. London 
1681. — See further, below 7816 g, Note. 

[7814 dd]. ANoNn. The compendious school-master: teaching 
the English-tongue after a more easie and demonstrable method 
than hath been hitherto published or taught. .. By a Lover of 
Learning. London, pr. for Samuel Lowndes. 1688. [B.M.]. — 
Probably the first ed. of K. 7817a. The book is given under 
»Reprinted» in Term Cat. in the entry cited by Kennedy. 

Note. This is a spelling-book of a rather elementary type, 
containing: short rules for the pronunciation of letters, syllables 
and words, and for the division of words; lists of »Words of 
the same Orthography, but different signification», and » Words 
of the same sound, but dif-fer-ent sense and spel-ling»; proverbs, 
etc. — The contents are very similar to those of earlier works 
of the same kind, of which the author mentions — as »many 
Years since Published» — »The Old Spelling Book» (=?) and 
the »English Schoolmaster» (probably Coote 1596 etc., = K. 
5704); further — »of late» — »Mr. Hunt» (: Hunt 1661, cp. 
above, [7809 a’], »Mr. Coles» (: Coles 1674, cp. above, 7811), 
»Mr. Young» (: Young 1675 etc.,=K. 7811b), »Mr. Lane= 
(: Lane 1681, cp. above, [7813 a"), and »Mr. Clark» (=2). I 
have noticed a few instances of literal correspondency with 
Hunt and Lane, but I have not attempted a detailed investiga- 
tion into the author's obligations to his sources. — As an 
authority for early modern English pronunciation the work is 
of very little value. 

7814e. J. P. (better: P., J.). The art of spelling, etc. Lon- 
don, .. 1688. — Add: 2nd ed., »By T. P., M. A.» (misprint 
for J. P., ..?). London, 1702 [Term Cat. III: 278 f.]. 

Note. The author is probably indentical with the »Mr. 
Perkes .. in his Preface to the Art of Spelling» who is referred 
to by John Hawkins in the preface (dated 1692) to the 2nd 
ed. (1694) of his English school-master compleated (: K. 7816 a). 

(7814 ee']. Corr, E. The young scholar's best companion, 
or An exact guide .. from the A. B.C. to the Latine gram- 
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mar, .. London, pr. for J. Harris. 1689. [Term Cat. II: 290 f. — 
Cp. B.M. Cat.: »1690?»]. — The first ed. of K. 7818 b? 

(7814 ee]. ELLis, ToBiaS. The true royal English school, 
for their Majesties three kingdoms. Being a catalogue of all 
the words in the Bible, .. London, pr. for John Everingham. 
1690. [Preface etc.+]144 pp. [Gab.]. — Cp. B. M. Cat. (Suppl.): 
The True English School, etc. (= above); pp. 136. W. Free- 
man. London, 1691. — Cp. above, 7810b. — Cp. also the 
following items in a catalogue of »Books Printed for 7ho. Park- 
hursi», appended to my copy of Wase 1600 (see above, 2554): 
»A Little Spelling Book for little Children; being an Epitome 
of the true Azglish School: Containing the most necessary words 
in the Bible, .. By TZodzas Elis Minister of the Gospel, . .»; 
and »The True Azglzsh School, for His Majesties three King- 
doms. Being a Catalogue of all the words in the Bible; .. 
Published by Tobias Ellis, .. The first Author of the True Royal 
English School». 

7816. BROWNE, RICH. The English examiner; .. Lon- 
don, .. 1692. — The title, as recorded here from the Term 
Catalogues, differs in a few minor details from that of the copy 
in the British Museum library. — The author is identical with 
»R. Brown», author of The English school reformed, 1700 etc.; 
cp. above, 5744. 

[7816 aa]. ANON. A short introduction into orthography, 
or the method of true spelling; .. By Richard —, School-master. 
London, pr. for T. Cockerill. 1693. [Term Cat. II: 460 (under 
>Reprinted»)|. — A work with the same title, but without place 
or date, is in the Bodleian Library. 

7816 d. (COCKER, EDWARD.| Cocker's accomplished school- 
master; .. London, 1696 etc. — Add: 18th ed. 1748. [B. M. 
Cat.]. 

7816g. LANE, MOsEs. A catalogue of English words, .. 
London, .. 1698. — Evidently a later edition of: The protestant 
school: .. by .. Bishop Usher: Also a catalogue of all the 
English words, beginning with one syllable and proceeding by 
degrees to eight, divided and not divided; the readiest way for 
teaching children and elder persons to spell, pronounce, read 
and write true English. .. By Moses Lane, Schoolmaster in 
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London. London, pr. for Langly Curtiss. 1681. [B.M.; cp. 
Term Cat. I: 442 f.]. 

Note. An elementary spelling-book of the usual type. The 
only information it gives on pronunciation is found in a (very 
unreliable) »Table of Words, which sound alike, but are different 
in the Sence, Spelling, and Writing». 

(7818 £]. TURNER, WILLIAM (M. A.). The art of spelling 
and reading English. For the use of English schools. London, 
pr. by J. Downing. 1710. [Dedication +]106 pp. [Gab.]. — 
Turner also wrote »A short grammar ..», cp. above, [5754 bl. 

Note. The author seems to be identical with the William 
Turner who is recorded by Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, 
p. 278: b. at Garthorp, Leics., 1658; M. A. 1684; Master of 
Stamford School 1693—1723; d. 1726. — His book is a 
valuable work, which I am going to deal with more fully in the 
near future. — In »Chap. II. Of the Sounds of Vowels and 
Diphthongs» he makes a very creditable attempt at »A Scheme 
of the several Powers of Vowels, with the Correspondency 
between the long and short Sounds of them»; in which he 
enumerates, with examples, nine long vowels and seven short, 
the long vowels no. 6 (»# English», in dz¢e etc.) and no. g (»#:», 
in true, rude etc.) having »no short Sound corresponding». This 
»Scheme» shows influence from Cooper 1685 (:K. 5733); but 
it differs in many details, which are not always easy to interpret. 
In the first place, the author does not, like Cooper, make a 
clear distinction between sounds and letters. He bases his 
»Scheme» — perhaps in order to be more easily understood 
by children, a consideration that Cooper could ignore — on 
the different sounds of the simple vowel-letters (a, e, i, 0, u), 
dealing with the diphthongs (whereby he understands digraphs) 
further on; and when he finds that certain »long vowels» (e.g. 
a in ad/) have the same sound as certain »diphthongs> (e. g. aw 
in awl), he concludes that »these long Sounds of Vowels are 
evidently the Sounds of Diphthongs». He does not know, or 
does not think fit to trouble his pupils with, the phonetic 
difference between a diphthong and a simple vowel-sound. — 
In spite of these shortcomings, and in spite of the fact that 
his book is, no doubt, largely a compilation from earlier works, 
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many of his distinctions and examples bear witness to a striving 
on his part to be led by first-hand observation. The only authority 
he mentions is »Mr. Dyche», whose Guide (: K. 5752) he has no 
doubt used in compiling his » Words of the same Sound, but spelt 
differently»; but he uses his source (or sources) in a very indepen- 
dent manner, and includes in his list such word-pairs only as 
satisfy his own ear. The careful accentuation and transcription of 
the words in his many »Tables» of difficult words (e.g. »An-ger 
dng-ger») suggests influence from Coles 1674 (cp. above, 7811). 
He does not dare to adopt Coles’s innovation in the division 
of words like danzsh, credit, memory, which »we pronounce 
ban-ish, crea-it .. but .. spell da-mzsh, cre-dit ..». He makes, 
however, the following reservation: »It were to be wished that 
the Learned would in this case so far comply with the Con- 
venience of the Learner, as to divide Syllables in Writing ac- 
cording to the Pauses and Distinctions made in Pronouncing. 
At least ‘tis reasonable they should allow the Unlearned to 
divide so without blame; and much more that spelling Children 
shou'd be indulged in dividing just as the Sound directs in this 
case, wiz. ban-ish, cred-it, mem-ory, &c. Which therefore I pro- 
pose to the Consideration of the judicious Teacher» (p. 19). — 
Turner seems unable to make up his mind whether or not to 
identify ME € and ME e. In his »Scheme» he gives them as 
separate vowels (:»4. & TZhése, Théme, .. 5. ? Foreign, sound- 
ing ce. Obdlige, .. As, feel, ..»), giving, however, Z as the short 
vowel corresponding to both (: »4. 5. Z short. Zhis, him,.. And 
@ sounded 7; as in yés, ..»). Further, among »Improper Diph- 
thongs», he joins, under the sound »é», the groups »ea. Heat, 
heap, dream, Sea. ei. Either, seise, decetve. ey. Key, valley, 
kidneys» with the group »ee. Seer, cheer, deer Peer», but with 
no other words with ee. — His most interesting statements are, 
however, that »£a is also thus» (i.e. as »@» in heat etc., either 
etc., key etc., beer etc.) »very often (if not most commonly) 
sounded in great and éreak»; and that ># as it sounds in #7» is 
used (together with the corresponding long vowel) in » Héme, ndne, 
siéne, while». This must imply that he knew the vowels corre- 
sponding to present English [ei] and [4], respectively, in these 
words; which makes him the earliest authority known for the 
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new vowel in éreak, and the next earliest (only second to Bysshe 
1702; cp. above, 7612 Note) for the new vowels in great and none. 

(7819 a}. ANON. The London new method and art of teach- 
ing children to spell and read .. London, pr. for Edmund Par- 
ker. 1711. [Term Cat. III: 676]. 

(7822 a]. Dyciir, THOMAS. The spelling dictionary; or, A 
collection of all the common words and proper names made 
use of in the English tongue; .. and marked, as they are to 
be pronounced. 2nd ed., »Revised by the Author». London, 
pr. for Thomas Norris and Richard Ware. 1725. [Title &c +] 
179 pp. [Gab.]. — 3rd ed. London 1731 (:K. 7827). The 4th 
ed. is advertised at the end of my copy of Dyche & Pardon’s 
Dictionary 1744 (cp. above, 6232). 

Note. Page 1 is headed by the title: »A Dictionary af all 
the Words, Commonly us’d in the English Tongue; with Accents 
directing to their true Pronunciation». This tallies fairly well 
with the title of K. 6214, which is no doubt the first edition 
of this work and should, consequently, be removed to this group 


(as 7821 a). 
(7825 a]. Dixon, HENRY. The English instructor; or, The 
art of spelling improved .. London, .. 1728 [?]. — 23rd ed. 


London 1760 [B. M. Cat.]; 37th ed. London 1796 [Gab.]; s5oth 
ed. London 1810 [B. M. Cat.]; 69th ed. London 1823 [Gab|]. 
— The title of the editions of 1796 and 1823 is identical with 
that of K. 7829; but the author is given, on the title-page, as 
»Henry Dixon, Schoolmaster, in Bath», without any indication 
as to the work having been compiled from Dixon »e¢ ad.» (cp. 
K. 7826). — Cp. also Loéwisch (:K. 7451) p. 22. 

(7830 a]. WatTTs, —. Watt's compleat spelling-book . . 
Containeth Mr. Munday’s new improvements for the right ac- 
centing of words; .. also Mr. Clark's directions for writing .. 
Dublin, 1737. [B. M. Cat.]. — Cp. K. 7850a and 7859. 

[7830 b]|. MARKHAM, WM. An introduction to spelling and 
reading English .. 5th ed. London, 1738 [B.M.Cat.]. Also 
(:B. M. Cat.) 22nd ed. London 1764, 29th ed. London 1779; 
and later editions by various editors. 

7836. FENNING, DANIEL. The universal spelling-book; .. 
London, 1756 etc. — Other editions: Exeter 1782 [Gab.]; Lon- 
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don 1783 (29th ed.) [Lu.]; London 1796 [B. M. Cat.]; Chester 
1801 [B. M. Cat. (Suppl.)]; Liverpool 1815 [B. M. Cat.]. 

(7840 a]. FISHER, —. »Master of the Grammar School at Coc- 
kermouth». The child’s Christian education, or spelling and read- 
ing made easy .. 6th ed. London, 1759. [B. M. Cat.]. — Also 
(: B. M. Cat.) 7th ed. London, 1763; 16th ed. London, 1809. 

(7843 a]. GREEN, THOMAS (the Rev.; M. A.). The royal 
spelling dictionary of the English language .. Each word is 
accented to render the pronunciation perfectly easy. London, 
pr. for J. Wilson, e¢ a/. 1765. No pag. Preceded by an »Eng- 
lish Grammar» (paged 3—32), and followed by various »Direc- 
tions» (paged 1—z7), to neither of which there is any reference 
on the title-page. {Lu.]. — This is evidently the first edition of 
K. 7853. 

7848. |[NEWBERY, JOHN.| A spelling dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, .. 12th ed. London, .. 1770. — There is another 
12th edition (Dublin, pr. for P. Wilson, e¢ a/. 1769) »With the 
Addition of several Thousand Words. The Whole Revised and 
Accented By Dr. Johnson's New Dictionary of the English 
Language». ([Gab.]. 

7853. GREEN, THOS. The royal spelling dictionary . . 2 ed. 
London. 1775. — Cp. above, [7843 al. 

(7854a]. PERRY, WM. The only sure guide to the Eng- 
lish tongue; or new pronouncing spelling book, etc. Edinburgh, 
1776. |B. M. Cat.]. — Cp. K. 7861, 7878. 

7856. WYSE, CHAS. The new London spelling book .. 
London, 1777 etc. — Other editions: »A new edition», London 
1803 |Lu.]; also [: B. M. Cat. (Suppl.)} London 1818, and two 
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L’origine de l’italien me ne, me lo, te Ia, etc. 


Comme on le sait, les pronoms conjoints de l'italien litté- 
raire mi, wt, st, gli, ci, vt apparaissent sous la forme me, Ze, se, 
glie, ce, ve, lorsqu’ils sont suivis de me (< inde) ou d'un régime 
direct de la troisitme personne. Le phénoméne a depuis long- 
temps attiré l’attention des linguistes, qui l’ont expliqué de dif- 
férentes manieres. 

Fr. D’OVIDIO s'est occupé le premier de la question. D’a- 
pres lui, il faudrait voir dans me ne, me lo, te lo, etc. des formes 
primitives m’ene, m’elo, t’elo, d’ow seraient sortis, par une fausse 
coupure, me-ne, me-lo, te-lo. D’Qvidio trouve cette dérivation 
confirmée par les groupes glene, glielo, gliela, etc., ot l'on ne 
pourrait expliquer l’e de gize qu’en supposant que la voyelle 
initiale du second élément se fit conservée (< git-ene, git-elo, 
glt-ela).’ 

Une deuxiéme hypothése a été formulée par E. G. PARODI. 
Dans son étude linguistique sur les plus anciens documents flo- 
rentins’, il constata que l’ordre primitif des deux formes prono- 
minales combinées était tout autre que celui qui avait servi de 
point de départ a D’Ovidio. En effet, l’ancien florentin ne con- 
nait que Jo mi, lo t#, i ii (forme unique pour /o &, la li, i fh, 
le lt), etc., c’est-a-dire le régime direct précédant le régime in- 
direct. Parodi montra en outre que les groupes ou entre we se 
présentent primitivement sous la forme m7 ne, ti ne, i ne (gliene 
moderne), etc., d’un cété, et Jo xe, la ne, etc., de l'autre. Ces 
données importantes furent encore précisées par Parodi dans une 
publication postérieure, I] Tristano riccardiano, 1896, pp. CLXx 
et suiv.2 Le probléme était donc beaucoup plus complexe que 
* Arch, glott. italiano, IX (1886), p. 71, note. 


? Giornale storico della letteratura ital., X (1887), pp. 189—190. 
' 3 Collezione di opere inedite o rare, Bologna, 1896. 
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ne l’avait supposé D'Ovidio; a la question du son vocalique du 
premier pronom dans les groupes modernes, venait s’en ajouter 
une autre concernant l’ordre interverti des deux formes prono- 
minales. II fallait par conséquent chercher une autre solution 
du probléme. Voici l’explication que proposa Parodi. Par ana- 
logie avec mz ne, t2 me, etc., combinaisons trés fréquentes, 


lo mi, lo tt et semblables passérent a mz lo, # lo . . . . (1); 
sous l'influence de cet ordre nouveau, les groupes /o xe, 

la ne se changérent en ne lo, ne la... .. . (2); 
ces derniéres formes facilitérent ]’assimilation vocalique de 

mi ne, ti ne, st ne, A'o me ne, te ne, sene .... . . (3); 
et a l'aide de ces nouvelles formes, mz lo, t lo, etc. atte+ 
gnirent le dernier stade me lo, te lo, etc... . . . . . . . (4). 


Parmi les savants qui se sont depuis occupés de notre pro- 
bléme, on trouve des partisans de l’une ou de l'autre de ces 
deux hypothéses. Comme l'on pouvait s’y attendre, c’est l’opi- 
nion de D'QOvidio qui est reproduite dans |’étude historique, 
faite par D’OvIDIO et M. MEYER-LUBKE, sur la langue italienne 
et publiée dans le Grundriss der rom. Philologie, I, 1% éd.,1888, 
p. 546, § 108. On retrouve la méme opinion dans les ouvrages 
suivants de M. MEYER-LUBKE: Italienische Grammatik, 18g0, 
§ 374; Grammatik der rom. Sprachen, II, 1894, § 84°; Gram- 
matica storico-comparata della lingua e dei dialetti italiani, To- 
rino, I9O1, S 182 et encore dans lI'édition de 1927 de ce der- 
nier ouvrage.’ 

D'autre part, le savant auteur de la Grammatik der rom. 
Sprachen émit au tome III, 1899, § 727, l’hypothése qu’ «il serait 
bien possible que la conservation de l'e dans me/o impliquat 
l’existence d’un accent secondaire», et dans la 2¢ éd. du Grund- 
riss, I. (1904—1906), il se rangea 4 l’avis de Parodi concernant 


* Je renvoie a |’édition originale. 

2 La théorie de Parodi est mentionnée dans la note du paragraphe. 

3 Cité d’aprés la traduction francaise. Je rappelle que M. Meyer-Liibke 
adhére a la théorie d’aprés laquelle mz, ¢#, etc. de Vitalien littéraire remon- 
teraient 4 me, te, se, devenus mm, ¢7, sz en position initiale, comme securo 
est devenu sicuro, voir sur cette question mon Etude sur I’ancienne abré 
viation des pronoms personnels régimes dans les langues romanes, Uppsala, 
1928, pp. 146—150, ou j'ai essayé de démontrer que les formes m7, Zi, St, 
etc. du toscan (du sarde et du sicilien) ont continué les datifs latins con- 
tractés mi, ti, Si. 
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la voyelle du premier pronom dans les groupes en question 
(points 3 et 4). Il dit 4 la page 694, § 102: «Die Verbindungen 
melo, telo fehlen der alten Sprache noch, da sie /om7 u. s. w. 
sagt. Als spater die Reihenfolge umgekehrt wurde, scheint zo 
durch mene, wo Assimilation an dem Auslaut stattgefunden hat, 
beeinflusst worden zu sein.» Ce sont également ces deux points 
de la théorie de Parodi qu’accepte M. BOURCIEZ; en ce qui con- 
cerne le passage de /o mia mi lo, il y voit un processus ana- 
logue a celui qui a eu lieu dans la syntaxe pronominale du 
francais.’ 

L’hypothése de Parodi a été adoptée, tout entiére, par M. 
CLEMENTE MERLO dans son étude Appendice dell’ articulo «Dei 
continuatori del lat. ille»*? et, a ce qu'il semble, par M. BER- 
THOLD WIESE, qui la cite, sans réserve, dans son Italienisches 
Elementarbuch.’ 

Derniérement M. GRANDGENT a traité de notre probléme 
dans son livre From Latin to Italian‘ et il en a donné deux 
explications qui sont singuliérement contradictoires. Au § 36, 
ou il est question de l’action phonétique de l'accent secondaire 
(marqué, comme I’accent tonique, du signe ’), M. Grandgent pro- 
pose cette filiére: «szhd tllud dict > mé (illu dicit > me (Ilo dice»; 
au § 171,2 il dit: «The use of me, fe, se, ve rather than mz, Z, 
st, vt before lo, la, lt, le probably goes back to a stressed form 
of the demonstrative: mi z/lx’ dat > m’ello da > me lo da, which 
in Tuscany becomes me /o da». Dans le premier passage, on 
le voit, M. Grandgent admet, comme contraction romane du lat. 
mihi, la forme me, dans l'autre, il admet la forme correcte m2, 
reconnue par lui-méme, au § 171, comme le résultat de la con- 
traction; dans la premiére phrase, le régime indirect me porterait 
l'accent secondaire et le régime direct z//ud serait atone, dans 
l'autre, c'est mzZ qui serait atone et z//ud qui serait accentué. 
Il m’est impossible de concilier ces deux explications, qui, d’ail- 
leurs, ne tiennent pas compte de la syntaxe pronominale de 
l’ancien florentin. 

' Voir Eléments de linguistique romane, Paris, 1910 et 2¢ éd., 1923, 
“ Zeitschrift f. rom. Philologie, 31 (1907), pp. 160 et suiv. 


3 Voir ite éd., Heidelberg, 1904, n° 207,5 et 2¢ éd., 1928, n° 138,s. 
4 Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 
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Il résulte de cette revue qu’aucune des hypothéses qu'on a 
émises jusqu'ici pour expliquer l'italien me xe, me lo, te lo, etc. 
n'a été généralement acceptée. Il s’en dégage cependant un 
fait important. On voit qu'il faut écarter définitivement la théo- 
rie de D’Ovidio et toute autre hypothése qui ne tient pas 
compte du groupement primitif des deux formes pronominales. 
C'est de Jo mz, lo #, seul ordre attesté dans les anciens docu- 
ments florentins, qu’il faut partir, et c’est a Parodi que revient 
le mérite d’avoir signalé ce fait capital et d’avoir en méme 
temps montré la complexité du probléme. Mais la question se 
pose de savoir si la transformation des anciens groupes floren- 
tins s'est opérée de la maniére que pensait Parodi, en d'autres 
termes, si les combinaisons mz ne, i ne, etc., plus tard me ne, 
te ne ont joué le role qu'il leur attribue. 

Disons tout de suite que la théorie de Parodi n’est guére 
acceptable. Elle repose sur toute une série d’analogies qui nous 
semblent dépasser les bornes de la possibilité, et elle frappe 
surtout par la précision infaillible avec laquelle les différentes 
transformations ont du se succéder. C'est un enchainement d’in- 
fluences analogiques trop mécanique pour répondre a la vie 
libre du langage. Les exemples que Parodi cite a l'appui de 
sa thése prétent également a la critique. C’est une évolution 
propre au florentin qu'il veut expliquer, mais il puise les princi- 
pales preuves de sa théorie dans des ceuvres non-florentines. 
Ainsi, dans sa premiére étude, il s'appuie sur deux documents 
siennois et, dans la seconde, sur le Tristano riccardiano, texte 
hybride ot sont meélangés des traits linguistiques du cortono- 
ombrien et du parler de Mugello, région nord-est de la Tos- 
cane. Une hypothése étayée sur des matériaux aussi hétéro- 
génes court le risque de nous donner une idée inexacte du dé- 
veloppement. 

En effet, si l’on s’en tient aux faits purement florentins, la 
théorie de Parodi souléve des objections sérieuses. D’abord, 
elle se base sur un changement phonétique qui est formellement 
contredit par les habitudes phonétiques du florentin. Je veux 
parler de la transformation de mz ne, t% ne, etc. en me ne, le ne. 
D'aprés Parodi, il faudrait y voir une assimilation, facilitée par 
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les groupes nouveaux #e Jo, ne la’, etc., de la premiére voyelle 
a la seconde. Comme on le sait, les formes pronominales ato- 
nes n’ont pas d’existence indépendante, mais s'unissent rythmi- 
quement & un mot qui puisse leur servir d’appui. II s’agirait 
donc d'une évolution qui aurait di avoir lieu dans des phrases 
telles que wattine, andosine ou non mi ne pento, che ti ne vat. 
Peu importe que l'on considére les groupes pronominaux par- 
tout comme posttoniques ou enclitiques, conformément a I’opi- 
nion courante parmi les romanistes, ou qu’on adopte ma théorie 
d’un rattachement proclitique au verbe dans les deux derniéres 
phrases.” Dans une hypothése comme dans I'autre, |’assimilation 
vocalique dont parle Parodi manque d’appui dans les mots or- 
dinaires de structure identique. C'est un fait connu que le flo- 
rentin conserve la voyelle latine z dans la syllabe pénulti¢me 
des mots simples, qu’elle soit ou non suivie d'un e dans la 
syllabe finale. Il en est de méme de 1’z protonique non initial; 
s'il n'est pas syncopé, il garde la valeur latine de 2.3 Les exemp- 
les que nous en fournissent les anciens documents sont trés 
nombreux. En voici quelques-uns tirés des textes florentins 
publiés par M. SCHIAFFINI. 

Frammenti del 1211: termine p. 4,5; 6,33; 7,20, etc. 

Libro degli Ordinamenti: vergzne 55,2; 67,14; 72,9; ymagine 
55,25; 56,73 50,27, 28; utzle 66,36; utzl2 67,31; uomint 56,33, 35 et 
passim dans tous les textes; domenica §7,:8, 29, 32, etc.; medesimo 
59,3, 16; charmino 66,r. 

Disciplina clericalis: colpabile 77,34; stmile 79,10; Senpice 79,17. 

Cronica fiorentina: prencipe 82,5, 73 92,1; Sempltce 84,21; 90,33; 
nobile 14,3; 131,34, etc.; mobzl2 114,8; 120,23; laudabile 126,9; 
vergine 127,30; ordine 126.9, anima 107,13; femina 116,14, 18; 
Jemine 127,8; protonique 4ttzlemente 107,28. 

Distruzione di Troia: modzle 160,4; 166,27, etc.; 2obzlz 152,19; 
ymagine 160,17, 25, etc.; Zermine 175,23; 182,30; multztudine 172,20; 

* On verra plus loin, p. 175, que ce groupement ne figure pas dans les 
documents florentins ot se relévent les premiers exemples de me ne, fe ne. 

7 Voir mon Etude sur l’ancienne abréviation des pronoms personnels 
régimes, passim et notamment p. go. 

3 Cf. Carx, Origini della lingua poetica italiana, §§ 36, 37; MONACI, 
Crest. italiana, Prospetto grammaticale, §§ 126, 127; A. SCHIAFFINI, Testi 


fiorentini del dugento e dei primi del trecento, p. XXVIII; B. WIESE, Alt- 
italienisches Elementarbuch, 2¢ éd., n° 65 (p. 35), n° 72. 
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173,8; semplice 159,29; ffemine 167,2; proton. nobilemente 153,32; 
172,s, etc.; umlemente 168,06. 

C'est la un trait linguistique qui caractérise encore aujour- 
d’hui la langue littéraire. Le florentin se distingue par la nette- 
ment de l’arétin, de l’ombrien et du parler des Marches ainsi 
que des dialectes du Nord, ov I'z latin, posttonique non final 
ou protonique non initial, a tendance a devenir e, cest-a-dire 
qu'il prend la valeur ordinaire d’un ¢ latin vulgaire. Voici quel- 
ques exemples des formes que revétent d’ordinaire les mots cités 
dans les parlers mentionnés de I'Italie centrale.’ 

Arétin: ovdene Composizione del mondo di Ristoro d’Arezzo 
7 b; 14b; fermene 13.¢; 58 c; femena 38 d; femene A 12; longt- 
tudene 55 a; moltttudene 29 b; mirabele, mobele 6d; nobele 8d; 
debele 15 b; utele 20 b; domeneca 52 b, etc.; protonique: umedila 
31d; contenuamente 31 d; nobelemente 47 a; stmelemente 8c; 
terribelemente 54d; nobelita 37 a; manefestamente 6a; Semena- 
tore 11 c; empedemento 53 c et d'autres encore. (Voir A. MICHEL, 
Die Sprache der Comp. del mondo des Rist. d’Arezzo nach 
Cod. Ricc. 2164, Halle, 1905, p. 12, § 17 et p. 11, § 14). — 
entendevele Conti di antichi cavalieri (Giornale stor., 3) p. 198/199; 
giovene 200; 202; utele 204; umele 205; 210; termene 206; fe- 
mene 207; delectevele, convenevele 214; simele 217 (simile 199); 
anemo 200; huoment 207. — Pour les exemples qu'offrent les 
ceuvres de Guittone d’Arezzo, voir ROHRSHEIM, Beiheft 15 de 
la Zeitschrift fiir rom. Phil., p. 55. 

Ombrien: ‘¢ermene Il romanzo di Perugia e Corciano 132; 
femmene 111; annema 139; medesemo 132; nobele 90; 92; bene- 
vele 98 n. 4; e€ protonique et posttonique: solecetudene 132; 
135; envesibele 122 bis; protonique: maecstrevelemente 129; umel- 
mente 133; lagremava 93; manefestd 110; ordenare 99; ucedesse 
137, etc. (Voir A. SCIIAFFINI, Italia dialettale, t. IV, p. 97; 
cf. FERRI, Laude di Jacopone da Todi, Prosp. gramm., § 19.) 

Les Marches: wxodele Giostra delle virtu e dei vizi 17; 631; 
nuveli 161; femmene 226; vergene 327; pallede 639. (Cf. NEv- 
MANN-SPALLART, Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., 28, p. 291.) 

Il y a plus. Les données des anciens documents florentins 


* Pour les dialectes du Nord, je renvoie 4 WIESE, Altital. EJementar- 
buch, 2¢ éd., nos 67, 73 et a la littérature qui y est citée. 
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ot} se montrent les premiéres traces des changements survenus 
dans nos groupes ne sont guére favorables a la chronologie des 
différentes phases de |l'évolution, telle que Parodi se la repré- 
sente. On a déja parlé de la précision infaillible avec laquelle 
les divers changements ont di se succéder l'un a l'autre. Dans 
une é€volution organique de ce genre, il faut que chaque phase 
antérieure soit arrivée a une certaine stabilité, avant qu'elle ait 
pu agir sur la tournure qui est jugée en avoir subi |’influence. 
On s’attend donc a voir les exemples d’une phase antérieure 
apparaitre dans la littérature non seulement de meilleure heure, 
mais aussi en plus grand nombre que les exemples de la tour- 
nure transformée et qui représente un stade postérieur dans |’évo- 
lution supposée. I] n’en est rien ici. Des formes altérées, ce 
sont me ne, te ne, etc. (Parodi, stade 3) qui se montrent les 
premieres dans la littérature florentine. Il y a bon nombre de 
textes ol me ne, te ne prédominent et sont méme le seul type 
attesté de cette combinaison, mais ov il n’y a presque aucun 
exemple de mz lo, # lo (stade 1), ni de l'ordre ne lo, ne la 
(stade 2), qui, suivant Parodi, aurait précédé me ne, etc. et servi 
de modéle a <!l’assimilation». C’est le cas pour les textes sui- 
vants, choisis comme spécimens parmi beaucoup d'autres.’ 

ll Libro degli Ordinamenti (1280—1298) offre ell lo ci aseg- 
noe 56,6; e facctaloct 67,2 a coté de che cet lo assengni 56,4; au 
stade 3, on ne trouve que le type altéré: se ne 62,8; 63,25, 29; 
66,12; 68 23; Ve ne 67,28; 68, 3:. 

La Disciplina clericalis (fin de 1200) ne connait que |’ordre 
primitif /o mz, etc.: e Hevalti adosso 74,22; ke’l mi debbie sotte- 
rare, si che nol st sappla 74,25; Ailint 75,22; tu nol mi celt 76,9; 
lo la vtacomando 76,19; tienlott in chuore 79,1; Grande necessita 
zw omit fa fare 79,2. De méme /o(tl) ne: assat il ne scongiura 
70,12. Le stade 3 est représenté par sz xe 76,22; 77,19 et 78,29 
(= 3 ex.); par fe me 74,23 bis, 34; me ne 77,30 (= 4 ex.). 

La Distruzione di Troia (fin de 1200) présente également le 
stade 1 sous la forme ancienne: s2 gli vi conteremo 184,35. Il 
en est de méme pour le stade 2: menallane 156,19; menarlone 


* Dans les listes d’exemples florentins qui suivent, on ne tiendra na- 
turellement pas compte des groupes //, plus tard gitle, glrele (< loli, la ky, 
ii li, le f’) qui ne permettent pas de conclusions sur la place respective des 
deux régimes. 
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177,27 et 20 21 me richeggio 153,x4, mais le stade 3 offre partout 
le type altéré: se ze 152,5; 154,26; 157,18; 168,33; 171,34; 178,283 
ve ne 177,13. Notons la forme moderne glzene 170,21. 

Le Rime di Rustico di Filippo (+ entre 1291 et 1295') trans- 
mises presque toutes par un seul manuscrit, Vat. Lat. 3793,” 
présentent le méme aspect; /o mz, etc.: ché ’l mi serbo 33,5; ben 
lo ut tenete 'n tsctaghura 39,7, 70 ’l tt fo saper 47,9, cost le a 
sciorina ad ongni canto 55,6; lo ne: che ’l n'a portato 14,6; chi’l 
ne aifende 40,;; mais me ne, etc.: 1,13; 4,5; 35,4; 39,2; 40,273 
57,123 59,9. Citons encore xo'lgliene cale 40,13. 

I] Fiore, imitation du Roman de la Rose faite par le Flo- 
rentin Durante et attribuée aux deux derniéres décades de 12003, 
ne connait que /o mz, la mi, etc.: Ed dllemi nel cor fermate 
8,9; mio signor lo m’a gradito 10,7; Sil mi porebe 15,11; S’alcun 
lo ut volesse aprossimare 29,9, etc; de méme /o(/il) ne, etc.: 
no il ne gittiamo 116,8; s2'1 ne manda 172,5; per forza le n andra 
cacctando 222,4; che le (dat.) ne calesse 77,3; cf. 137,4. Au stade 
3, on trouve, a coté de cas trés nombreux de me ne, te ne: 
$2 ME 93,73. 135,223 174,43 175,23 22 me 115,123 mz me 54,7. Ci- 
tons encore la forme gle we 171,12 a coté de glime 18,13; 137,25 
bis; 187, xx. 

Le Cento Novelle antiche, qui dans la rédaction originale 
datent des deux derniéres décades de 1200, nous attestent les 
mémes formes. Cette rédaction, qui nous a été conservée dans 
le Cod. Vaticano 3214 du commencement du XVIF siécle, fut 
éditée par CARLO GUALTERUZZI en 1525. J'ai consulté la ré- 
impression intégrale de 1825‘ de cette «stampa gualteruzziana>. 
On y trouve partout /o mi, etc.: e miselast in mano Nov. 2; 3; 
nol mit dirat Nov. 3; 20 lo ut dird Nov. 3; che la ti dono 4; 
zo il mi trarro di bocca Nov. 19, cf. 36, etc., de méme /o ne: 
e portarlone Nov. 60; Fecelne inteso 84; 10 la ne pagherei bene 


* Suivant VINCENZO FEDERICI, Bibl. storica della letteratura italiana 
diretta da Fr. Novati, tome IV, p. XVI; TOMMASO CASINI place la mort 
de Rustico aux environs de 1280; cf. Grundriss de GROBER, II: 3, p. 23. 

* Voir |’édition FEDERICI, p. XLI. 

3 I] Fiore, po¢me italien du XIIIe siecle, p. par F. F. CASTETS, Mont- 
pellier, 1881. Cf. Grundriss, II: 3, p. 53 et BERTONI, Il Duecento, p. 212. 

4 Milano, Paulo Ant. Tosi. Sur la date de la rédaction originale, voir 
A. D’ANCONA, Romania, II, pp. 385 et suiv.; Grundriss, II: 3, p. 45; sur la 
concordance fidéle de l’éd. Gualteruzzi avec le Cod. Vat. 3214, voir MAN- 
ZONI, Rivista di fil. romanza, I, pp. 71 et suiv.; MONACI, ib., p. 272. 
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87; mais se me: II, 29 etc., me ne 10, 53, 54, ve me 41, 64, 
etc. Notons s? lene disse male Nov. 79; preseliene ptletade ib., 
a cété de dara’line 19; offerseline 26. 

La Vita Nuova de Dante’, composée entre 1294 et 1295, 
d’aprés les plus anciens manuscrits KMSTo, nous fournit 14 
cas de l'ordre primitif Jo mit (cl mi) (Chap. 9,5; 12,12; 18,3; 
19,22; 22,8, 9, 10; 23,26; 26,133 27,5; 31,20; 31,76 [KMTo Za mia 
donna tl si vede, S sel vede|; 37,2; 41,12) a céte d'un exemple 
du type transformé: ché mil (KTo mel) dice il core Chap. 22, 9 
(Dans le texte: ché ’l mi dice) et 3 cas de lo ne, le (dat.) ne: 
appresso gir lo ne vedea piagendo 3,12, volentiert le ne ragionero 
12,7; molta pietade le ne verrebbe 14,5. Le stade 3 est transmis 
partout sous la forme altérée me ne, etc. (18 cas), sauf sz ne 3,7 
dans KM et 31,9; 32,6 dans K.” Notons s? fen dole 39,10. 

Dans les ceuvres postérieures de Dante, Il Convivio, La Di- 
vina Comedia, etc., on trouve le méme état de choses: partout 
lo mi (il mi) et lo ne, d'un coté, et me ne, te ne, de l'autre. 

On objectera peut-étre que les legons relevées ici ne refleé- 
tent pas l’usage linguistique des auteurs, et l'on dira qu’elles 
ont été introduites dans les manuscrits par les copistes posté- 
rieurs. Cette objection n’a guére de valeur, et l'accord des 
copistes suffit a la réfuter. On se demande quelles auraient 
été les raisons qui eussent amené les différents scribes a em- 
ployer, avec tant de régularité, d'une part, me xe, etc., forme 
déja altérée de cette combinaison, et d’autre part, /o mz et lo 
me, formes primitives de ces deux groupes, s'ils n’avaient pas 
trouvé précisément ces legons dans les ceuvres qu'ils copiaient. 
Nous sommes, sans aucun doute, en présence d'un usage qui 
remonte aux auteurs mémes des documents ou sont puisés les 
matériaux. Les exemples cités méritent donc pleine confiance 
et ils démentent nettement la chronologie que Parodi a établie 
pour l’évolution des trois groupes examinés jusqu ici. 

* La Vita Nuova per cura di MICHELE BARBI, Milano, 1907 (Soc. 
dantesca ital.); K = Chigiano L, VIII, 305, milieu du XIVes.; M = Cod. 
Martelli, premiére moitié du XIVe s.; S = Cod. Magliabechiano, VI, 143, 


milieu du XIVe s.; To = Bibl. capit. de Toledo 104, n° 6, seconde moitié 
du XIV¢ s. 


? Voir éd. MICHELE BARBI, p. CCLXXIX. 
3 J'ai consulté le texte établi dans I'édition publiée par la Societa 
dantesca italiana, Firenze, 1921. 
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On constate que me ne, te ne ainsi que glzene apparaissent 
dans la littérature florentine bien avant le déplacement des deux 
formes pronominales dans les combinaisons /o mi et lo ne. Ill 
s'ensuit qua l’époque ou me ne, te ne se fixérent dans la langue, 
il n’existait pas de groupement ze Jo, ne /a sur lequel me ne, 
te me eussent pu se modeler. II faut donc rejeter la supposition 
de Parodi selon laquelle la transformation de mz ne en me ne 
serait facilitée par ze /o, etc. On vient de voir que cette trans- 
formation ne peut pas non plus s’expliquer par les lois pure- 
ment phonétiques en vigueur dans le florentin. J’en conclus 
que me ne, te ne, gliene, etc. n'ont pu naitre sur le territoire 
florentin. Il faut y voir des formes empruntées aux parlers ou 
I'z latin, protonique non initial et posttonique non final, s’af- 
faiblit en e et ot vattine doit devenir réguliérement vattene, 
comme termine est devenu ‘fermene. Ou bien il faut y voir 
des emprunts faits aux parlers qui ne connaissent originairement 
que la voyelle e dans les régimes me, Ze, se, etc. 

Le dialecte central de la Sardaigne, le logoudorien, nous 
fournit des faits qui parlent encore plus décidément contre la 
théorie que je viens de critiquer. Dés le premier document 
logoudorien, Il Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki, l’'adverbe nde 
(inde) précéde le régime direct de la 3° personne: e //euaimin- 
delu 27; e leuatndela et auendemindela leuata 43; ego binkin- 
delu 64. L'adverbe se trouve placé méme devant le régime 
indirect de la méme personne: ego deindeli .11. libras d’arientu 
19; e detmusindeli su latus 35; e worraindeli verbu 73. On 
s'attendrait donc a voir ces deux tournures exercer une in- 
fluence décisive sur les groupes qui sont formés par les autres 
pronoms et zde pour y effectuer l’assimilation vocalique dont 
parle Parodi. Ce n’est nullement le cas. Au contraire, 72, 4, 
st, i (dat.) ont conservé jusqu’a nos jours leurs anciennes formes 
dans ces groupes, comme partout ailleurs. On dit encore e mz 
nad'isto assaniadu Spano, Canzoni popolari in dialetto sardo cen- 
trale ossia logudorese, Appendice I, p. 16; sz nd’agatta 17; Chi 
si nde tenzat cantu ndeli gusta 21; no mi nd’ando 84; Promis- 
sas mi nde faghes ib., etc. tout comme l'on disait autrefois chi 
minde esstat Condaghe 18; deztiminde su latus 56; leuarunsinde 
68. Je fais remarquer que les dialectes sardes se distinguent 
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par la conservation fidéle de la voyelle latine z dans les sylla- 
bes protoniques et posttoniques non finales.’ 

Je crois qu’il faut rejeter encore une des théses sur lesquel- 
les Parodi a basé son explication. D’aprés lui, les changements 
Survenus dans nos groupes remonteraient a une influence ana- 
logique exercée sur l'ordre primitif /o mz, lo «2 par les combi- 
naisons ou entre l’'adverbe ze. Or, le groupement mz lo, u lo, 
qui devait étre le premier résultat de cette influence, fait com- 
plétement défaut dans les textes ot les combinaisons mz ne, 2 
me restent intactes sous cette forme primitive. Comme on l'a 
vu, c’est seulement a I'époque ow la substitution de me ne a 
mi ne est presque accomplie que se montrent les premiers exemp- 
les sporadiques de mz /o, etc. Aux deux cas cités, c /o Libro 
degli Ordinamenti p. 56,4, et mz/ Vita Nuova, Chap. 22,9 mss. 
MS, je ne puis ajouter que deux autres exemples, relevés parmi 
des cas nombreux de /o mi, Jo ti dans les textes florentins exa- 
minés: e chi mil consente Monte Andrea 685,3;; Ma perché mil 
dictate Chiaro Davanzati 726,9.*_ Il me parait difficile d’admettre 
une influence analogique qui n’aurait laissé que quelques traces 
isolées et seulement a la date tardive ou la tournure d’ou se- 
rait sortie l’analogie supposée est en voie de disparaitre de la 
langue. 

Ces faits me portent a repousser la thése fondamentale de 
Parodi. Les groupes mz me, «2 me n'ont rien a voir avec le 
rejet du régime direct apres le régime indirect. 

Il résulte de ce qui précéde qu’a la fin du XIII* siecle me 
ne, le ne, gliene se présentent déja sous cette forme moderne 
dans la littérature florentine. Il est inutile d’en donner encore 
des exemples. 

D’autre part, la transformation des groupes ot entre un ré- 
gime direct de la troisitme personne est a peine commencée. 


* Voir G. HOFMANN, Die logudoresische u. campidanesische Mundart, 
Marburg, 1885, p. 59; MEYER-LUBKE, Zur Kentniss des Altlogudoresischen, 
§ 9; M. L. WAGNER, Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten, § 29 (Beiheft 
12, Zeitschr. f. rom. Ph.). 

7 Cités d’aprés la Collezione di opere inedite o rare, tomes 43— 45, 
publiés p. A. D’Ancona et D. Comparetti. Les éditeurs écrivent m2*/ sui- 
vant l’'ancien usage de transcription. Il est presque superflu de dire qu’on 
ne trouve dans ces deux poétes que /o ne 210,24; 227,108; 592,13; 702,12; de 
méme me ne, te me partout, sauf si me 231,40, 46, 54. 
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Ce régime vient encore en téte, et l'on disait presque réguliére- 
ment: /o(zl) mi, la mi et lo(il) ne, la ne; \es exemples isolés de 
lordre altéré qu’on vient de citer (cz lo, mil (mel), sel Vita 
Nuova 31,6 ms. S) ne sont que de faibles précurseurs de l’usage 
moderne qui va se faire jour. 

Avec le XIV® siécle, la situation change. Aijinsi, il Libro 
dei Sette Savj', qui date de la fin du XIII* s. ou du commen- 
cement du XIV* s.’, offre sept exemples de l’ordre moderne: 
e vogho me lo diate p. 2; 20 tel comando 39; che tel conviene 
pur fare 39; Lo tel dird 44; E tel convien pur fare 48; 120 vel 
dird 56; e mel conviene sofferire 83, a coté de dix-huit cas de 
lordre primitif: Czerto, disse, 71 vi dird 19; 22 bis; 27; 33; 56; 
ditelmi 26; to il tz dictea 49, etc.; perché la mi menasti tu? 40; 
percthe la vt dtrret to 61; non li ct convenga canbiare 45. — 
J'ai noté deux cas de xe lo, me la: noi nel meneremo 36; man- 
donnela 85 a coté de deux exemples de /o ne: menandolne 21 
et portarlone 43. 

Dans les ceuvres principales de Francesco da Barberino, I 
Documenti d’Amore’, achevés en 1313, et Del Reggimento e 
Costumi di donna‘, commencé avant les Documenti mais achevé 
vers 1318—1320, les deux types me lo et lo mi se trouvent 
en proportions égales; 14 cas de me lo, etc. che mel comando 
Doc. I, p. 32; tel diranno 2096; far tel convegna Il, p. 52, cf. 
87, 245; zo vel posso dare Reggimento, p. 13; 104; e fel fara 
valere 109; im segreto me le diede Iddw 135; cf. 170; 171; 207; 
371; dir nol vel potret 98 ov il y a hésitation entre les deux 
constructions, contre 12 ex. de /o mt: piu chiare le tt vo dare 
Doc. II, p. 60; Faccialasi acconciare Reggimento p. 59; son la 
si metta 60; ancor lo tt prometto 134; Se’l mi devevi.. torre 
207; cf. 208; 282; 323; 390; facevalisz forbire et non li sit faeva 
nettare 394 (4¢ =i denti); 405, 428. — J'ai trouvé 8 exemples 
de xe lo, etc.: E se nel vuo levar Doc. II, 66; non nel porta 
181; portonelo Reggimento p. 59; “on nel possa levare 176, & 


* Edition ALESSANDRO D’ANCONA, Pisa, 1864. 

? Voir G. BERTONI, Il Duecento, p. 224. 

3 Ed. FRANCESCO EGIDI, Roma, tome I, 1905; II, 1912 (Societa fil. 
romana). 

4 Publ. par CARLO BAUDI DI VESME dans la Collezione di opere in- 
edite o rare, 46, Bologna, 1875. Sur les dates des deux ceuvres, voir TOM- 
MASO CASINI, Grundriss, II: 3, p. 55. 
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nel levi 319; menonnela 402; Dio nel pago 248 bis, a coté d'un 
ex. de /a ne: Amor la ne fe’ memorare 215. 

Il Libro di buoni costumi de Paolo da Certaldo, qui vivait 
dans la premiere moitié du XIV® siécle’, nous fournit quatre 
exemples du type altéré: E elgliono tel daranno Y 323; e aiuta- 
tele portare 336; convientela dare 376; anche tel gita in grado 
376 et quatre cas de l’ancien ordre: mol w# disdiva 98; che la ti 
domandit 105; e wéélatt 245; pensaltt 378. Il y a un exemple 
avec ze: 70 no nel pagho 307 présentant la forme moderne. 

Chez Boccace, le groupe me /o ~ lo mi présente le méme 
aspect. J'ai compté dans les quatre premiéres journées du Dé- 
caméron (1348—1353) une soixantaine d’exemples de me do, 
me la, etc. contre une cinquantaine de cas de |’ordre primitif 
lo(tl) mi, la mi? En _ voici quelques-uns: me lo: Dio vel dica 
1,1; mostrato me lavete 1,4; fattoselo chiamare 1,4; to tel vo’ dtre 
2,5; vendendomela 2,6; recatasela 3,6; quando me gli ristorera 3,5; 
egli me le pare avere... conosciute 1,10; lo(il) mt: io il vt diro 
I,x bis et passim; fattolsz chiamare 1,1; Dzcolti 2,1; recatalasi 
2,7; 20 la t2 mostero 3,4; volerlamti torre 2,10; 10 le vi donero 2,9; 
traggoglitt 3,62 — En ce qui concerne les combinaisons od 
entre ze, la forme moderne a fait des progrés plus considérables. 
Jai relevé une vingtaine d’exemples de xe Jo, etc.: menaronnelo 
2,1; trattonelo 2,4; nel portarono 3,8; nella sua cella ne la meno 
1,4; mandar ne la dovea 4,4; le gambe ne gli poteron portare 2,1, 
etc. a cdté de six exemples de /o ne, la ne: rimandatolne 3,1; 
trarlone 3,8; seco la ne menasse 2,6; farlene ventre 1,4; piu che 
tre rimase non le (dat.) me erano 2,7; le (dat.) ne dond cinque- 
cento 3,9. Tl faut noter que le groupe moderne gliene (< & dat. 
masc. + ze) a le plus souvent la forme xe git: de’ cosi fatti ne 
gli disse moltt \,1; assat ne gli piacquero 2,5; bene ne gli ave- 
NISSE 2,10; 3,1, 3,6, 4,8 a COté de comportargliene 3,3. Cette par- 
ticularité se retrouve en lucquois-pisan, en siennois, en sicilien 
et en sarde. 


* Ed. S. MORPURGO, Atti della r. Accademia della Crusca, 1919—1920. 
Pour la date, voir ibid., p. Vv, et SCHIAFFINI, Testi fiorentini, p. XVI. 

2 Edition PIETRO FANFANI, Firenze, 1857. 

3 Pour ces exemples et d’autres encore tirés du Décaméron, voir H. 
HEINZ, Stellung der Objektspronomina... im Altitalienischen, Programme, 
Lindau, 1908, pp. 30 et suiv. 


1329826. Studia neophilologica 1929. 
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Chez Pétrarque, l’aspect moderne de nos groupes s'accentue 
davantage. Le Rime’ (1327—60) nous fournissent quinze exem- 
ples de me lo, etc.: Credo che tel conoschi Parte I, Canz. 10; 
Parmel veder 1, Canz. 12; chi cel rende o chi cel serba I, Son. 
95, etc. a cdté de trois cas seulement de l’ancien ordre: che'l 
minvola 1, Canz. 13; Tal la mi trovo al petto I, Son. 173; 
Allor che Dw... La sit ritolse Parte II, Son. 65. I Trionfi* 
(1357) présentent deux exemples de l’ordre nouveau: Jo tel dérd 
II, 12; s? mel dica V, 93. J'ai noté deux cas de /e (dat.) ze: 
e le ne ’ncrebbe 1, Son. 184; Che’l tempo le ne porta Trionfi 
X, 51. 

Il est inutile de citer plus d’exemples. A la fin du XIV* 
siécle, l'usage moderne peut étre considéré comme définitive- 
ment établi. 

On voit que la formation des groupes me /o et semblables 
appartient au XIV° siécle. On constate en outre que les an- 
ciens Jo mt, lo tz, etc. subsistent encore avec beaucoup de téna- 
cité et que le groupement mz /o, 4 lo est complétement inconnu. 
Il suit de 1a que me /o ne peut pas étre le résultat de Ja trans- 
formation d'un stade intermédiaire m7 /o, d’aprés le modéle de 
me ne, te me, ainsi que Parodi le supposait. On a affaire 4 une 
substitution directe de me /o a lo(il) mi, et la question se pose 
de savoir si me ne a joué quelque role dans ce changement. 
Etant donné que me me, te ne apparaissent réguliérement dés 
les vingt derniéres années du XIII* siécle, une influence analo- 
gique de ces combinaisons pourrait bien s'admettre, au point 
de vue chronologique. Mais il faut se rendre compte de la 
nature de la substitution qui a eu lieu. Il s’agit de deux pro- 
cessus simultanés: déplacement des deux pronoms et changement 
vocalique dans le régime indirect. 

Encore ici, il me parait peu probable que le déplacement 
des deux régimes soit le résultat d'une action analogique issue 
des combinaisons ou entre ze. On se décidera difficilement a 
attribuer a me xe une influence que l’ancienne forme mz ne, 
d’aprés le témoignage des textes, n'a pas exercée. Et l’on cher- 
cherait en vain le facteur nouveau qui, créé par le développe- 


* Ed. LEOPARDI, Firenze, 18096. 
? 1 Trionfi di Fr. Petrarca per cura di CARL APPEL, Halle, 1902. 
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ment méme du florentin, ett pu faciliter l’analogie justement au 
seuil du XIV¢® siécle. II est évident que ce facteur ne peut pas 
étre cherché dans les nouveaux groupes xe lo, ne da. Ils sont 
contemporains de me Jo, te lo; par conséquent, ils n'ont pas pu 
servir de modeéle au rejet général du régime direct aprés le ré- 
gime indirect. C'est la un changement qui, dans un cas comme 
dans l'autre, est di a un principe syntaxique roman dont je 
parlerai tout a l’heure. D’autre part, il est possible que me ne 
et me Jo aient été pour quelque chose dans le changement vo- 
calique dans le régime indirect de me lo, te lo, etc. 

Aux objections que je viens de formuler contre la théorie 
d'une influence exercée par mi ne ou me ne sur la place respec- 
tive du régime indirect et du régime direct de la troisiéme per- 
sonne, je voudrais ajouter une réflexion d'ordre plus général. 
On verra plus loin que l’ordre: régime indirect + Jo, da, li, Le, 
qui se crée sous nos yeux en florentino-toscan, s’est établi a 
une époque de beaucoup antérieure dans les autres parlers ita- 
liens. I] y a méme de vastes territoires ot c'est le seul ordre 
attesté. Peu importe qu’on voie dans cette disposition ancienne 
des deux régimes la continuation ininterrompue d’un usage qui 
s'était constitué déja dans le latin parlé en ces régions, ou qu’on 
croie qu'elle ait succédé, comme en florentin, & un lo mi (me), 
etc. antérieur et disparu avant la période littéraire romane.’ Il 
suffit de constater que le développement a abouti au méme ré- 
sultat dans tout le domaine italien, bien qu’a des dates diverses. 
Il serait certainement illégitime et peu méthodique d’attribuer 
ce résultat unique a des causes différentes, selon les temps et 
les lieux. Si, donc, l'hypothése de Parodi était vraie, il faudrait 
faire remonter, dans certains parlers, l’action analogique de inde 
trés haut, peut-étre au latin vulgaire, et attribuer 4 ce mot une 
force régulatrice toujours en éveil pour rejeter le régime direct 
de la troisitme personne aprés le régime indirect. La chose 
pourrait, en somme, se comprendre, s'il s'agissait d'une évolu- 


* C’est l’opinion de PARODI pour les dialectes septentrionaux. I] s’ap- 
puie sur le nom propre Detslomede, Deilomedis (Dio-lo-me-diede), tiré de 
deux documents génois de 1196—1198 et qu'il rapproche de Demerodé (De- 
melodé) relevé dans une lettre génoise de 1358; cf. Arch. glott. ital., XIV, 
pp. 13, 25. Il m’a été impossible de veérifier s’il s’agit, dans le premier 
cas, d'une famille génoise ou d’origine étrangére. 
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tion propre a une langue, mais elle inspire des doutes, lorsqu’on 
se rappelle que l'ordre italien correspond exactement a celui 
qui s'est établi dans toute la Romania, a l'exception seulement 
du béarnais', du parler d’Echo (le Nord de l’Aragon) et de la 
plupart des parlers de la Corse.’ 

Comme l'a fait observer M. BOURCIEZ, le méme déplace- 
ment des deux régimes a eu lieu en frangais, ot les anciens /e 
me, la me, etc. se changent en me le, me /a au cours des 
XIV*—XVI° siécles.2 Il en est de méme en provengal‘ et en 
catalan, sans que personne ait cru devoir expliquer le change- 
ment survenu dans ces trois langues par une action analogique 
des groupes pronominaux ow entrent les représentants du lat. 
inde: ez et me, dont pourtant la place et la fonction sont iden- 


tiques a celles de xe en italien. 

Le méme ordre s'est implanté méme la ot l’emploi de inde 
a été fort restreint. C'est le cas pour les langues ibériques, ot 
dés l'origine, le régime indirect précéde le régime direct de la 
troisitme personne’, mais ot les pronoms se combinent assez 
rarement avec la particule inde. Voici les exemples que j ai 
trouvés dans les anciens documents espagnols: e luego dent las 
partio Cid 2808; ende te la enbia Berceo, S. Domingo 241 d; 
Cada uno cn sus lugares ende los leuarian Poema de Fernan 
Gongalez 558d. Les autres textes que j'ai examinés, le Livre 


* Voir BouRCIFz, Eléments de linguistique, 2¢ éd., § 315 b. 

7 Voir Atlas linguistique de la Corse, cartes 492, 494. 

3 L’ancien ordre s'est conservé dans les groupes /e /ut, la lui, les Lut, 

le leur, etc. et apres I'impératif affirmatif aussi pour fe mot, le nous, etc. 
dans la langue littéraire; le langage populaire dit donne-moi le, donne-miot 
la, 6te-lui la, rends-lui le, etc. Cf. BAUCHE, Le langage populaire, 2¢ éd., 
p. IIo. 
4 En provencal, l’usage moderne ne s’est établi définitivement qu’au 
XVIIIe siecle; voir BRUSEWITZ, Etude historique sur la syntaxe des pron. 
pers. dans la langue des félibres, These d’Upsal, Stockholm, 1905, p. 27 
et suiv. 

5 Les seules exceptions anciennes que je connaisse se rencontrent dans 
le Fuero de Avilés: st fos lf revelar 97; st los li vedar 11; 12 et darlal 
ef 12. On trouve le méme ordre dans le parler moderne d’Echo, réyion 
aragonaise (sous Il’influence du béarnais?): Lo fe do; La m’a furtada, Ne 
la nv’e lebada; Di-lome, cf. SAROTHANDY, Annuaire de I'’Ecole pratique 
des Hautes études, Ig01, p. 113; HANSSEN, Gramiatica histérica de la lengua 
castellana, Halle, 1913, § 508. Je fais observer que l'Aragon est la seule 
région espagnole ot l’emploi de inde soit fréquent. — Le corse fait égale- 
ment un usage étendu de inde; voir Atlas linguistique de la Corse, cartes 


37 et 53. 
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d’Apolonio, le Livre d'Alexandre, San Millan de Berceo, le 
Fuero Juzgo n’en offrent pas d’exemples, mais il y a des cas 
ou ede est séparé du pronom, comme dans nol puede dend 
toller Fuero Juzgo 31 b; om se faga ende & fuera 25 b; dend 
non se alabardn Cid 2134; ende non lo atxieron San Domingo 
71 d. Le portugais ne semble pas non plus affectionner les 
combinaisons d’un pronom régime et de inde. J’ai examiné 
quelques documents anciens sans en trouver aucun exemple, 
Aleixo (Rev. lus., I, 332), Visao de Tundalo (ib., III, p. 97), 
Vida de santa Pelagia (ib., X, 179), Vida de Eufrosina (Ro- 
mania, XI, 359), etc. Seuls les textes qui sont des imitations 
ou traductions d’ceuvres gallo-romanes en fournissent des exemp- 
les, comme Graall*: marautlharomse ende mujto p. 17; grande 
maraujlha uos ende auera p. 19; que me ende auenha 34; fi- 
lhouxe lhe ende gram piedade 38, etc. et Cancioneiro d’el Rei 
Dom Denis*: e praz-m’ende 2; nom m’em cal 17; por m’em pager 
252; gue mend’et 262, etc. Méme ici, exde (em) est souvent 
séparé du pronom: que lhe cayrom ende Graall p. 6; creer uos 
emos ende mais ib. 20; que uos contou ja ende hia peca 36, etc.; 
nom vos pes em Dom Denis 227; cf. 235; 243; porque me pa- 
guem 255; Deus me dessend’o poder 731, etc. 

Le roumain, enfin, ne connait que l’ordre: régime indirect + 
régime direct de la troisitme personne, mais il semble ignorer 
les groupes pronominaux dont inde fait partie. 

On voit que c'est dans les langues qui ne connaissent pas ou 
trés peu les combinaisons d'un pronom et de inde que l'usage 
de placer le régime indirect devant /o, /a, etc. s'est constitué le 
plus tot, dés avant la période littéraire, tandis que |l’ordre in- 
verse est attesté précisément dans celles ot ces combinaisons 
sont d'un emploi fréquent. Ce serait donc la naissance des 
groupes /o mi, lo wt, plutdt que leur transformation, qu’on de- 


* A historia do santo Graall, publ. par K. VON REINHARDSTOETTNER, 
Berlin, 1887. 

2 Ed. HENRY R. LANG, Thése, Halle, 1892. 

3 Sur la fréquence et la place de inde dans les langues ibériques, voir 
MEYER-LUBKE, Gramm., III, § 720; HANSSEN, ouvr. cité, § 624 (ot il faut 
suppnmer les exemples qui contiennent le verbe éucaler, cf. MENENDEZ 
PIDAL, Cantar de mio Cid, III, s. v.); BouRciEz, Eléments de linguistique 
rom., 2¢ éd., § 382 e; CARL VON REINHARDSTOETTNER, Gramm. der por- 
tugiesischen Sprache, Strassburg, 1878, pp. 201, 338. 
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vrait attribuer a l’action de mz ne ou me ne. Je ne tire natu- 
rellement pas cette conclusion de la confrontation des autres 
langues romanes. Je constate seulement que des considérations 
de toutes sortes s’opposent a la théorie de Parodi touchant le 
déplacement des deux régimes en florentin. 

Lorsqu’il s'agit d’expliquer ce déplacement, il me semble 
qu'il faut d’abord tenir compte du fait que les deux régimes en 
sont venus a se grouper dans le méme ordre presque partout. 
On est en présence d’un phénoméne roman, qui me semble in- 
diquer que les mémes forces ont été en jeu dans toutes les 
langues romanes. On ne saurait expliquer autrement le résultat 
identique auquel le développement a abouti. I] importe peu que 
usage actuel se soit constitué a des époques différentes dans 
les différents parlers, c’est un méme principe syntaxique qui 
s'est fait sentir partout. 

En fait de phonétique comparée, les langues romanes pré- 
sentent beaucoup de phénoménes identiques qu'il faut ramener 
aux mémes causes phonétiques, bien qu’ils se soient produits a 
des dates différentes. Je n'ai qu’a rappeler la chute de la den- 
tale intervocalique -¢-, achevée au cours du XI®* siécle en fran- 
cais (vita > we), mais qui s'accomplit de nos jours seulement 
en espagnol (nata > zada >a). Il s'agit bien du méme pro- 
cessus physiologique; l'articulation de la consonne intervocalique 
a subi un relachement, qui a été plus rapide en frangais qu’en 
espagnol. 

Il a di en étre de méme pour le phénoméne de syntaxe 
comparée qui nous occupe. II dérive d’un principe syntaxique, 
commun a toutes les langues romanes; seulement il s'est réalisé 
plus rapidement ou, si l'on veut, plus librement dans les unes 
que dans les autres. Le fondement de ce principe reste a 
trouver. M. F. JUNG, qui a étudié le changement frangais de 
le me, etc. en me le, parle d'une tendance, qui serait propre au 
francais, 4 placer le régime direct immédiatement auprés du 
verbe auquel il sert de complément.' 

* Voir Syntax des Pronomens bei Amyot, Jena, 1887, pp. 12 et suiv.; 
cf. Gramm. d. langues rom., III, § 749, o8 M. MEYER-LUBKE parle d'une 
«cause grammaticale», En ce qui concerne la «cause rythmique» qui a 


certainement été en jeu dans le francais et qui consisterait dans la tendance 
4 placer une forme pronominale plus lourde aprés une forme plus légére 
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Revenons aux faits italiens que nous avons perdus de vue 
un instant. C’est a Jl’action de ce principe syntaxique que le 
régime indirect doit sa place devant le régime direct de la 3° 
personne dans tous les parlers italiens, quelle que soit l'époque 
ou cet ordre sest constitué. C’est ainsi que s’expliquent les 
groupes anciens me Jo, te /o, originaires ou secondaires, dans 
les dialectes septentrionaux et méridionaux ot les régimes des 
1‘ et 2™* personnes et le réfléchi se présentent sous les formes 
me, te, se, etc. De la méme maniére s'expliquent les groupes 
trés anciens mz lo, &% lo du sarde et ceux du sicilien ainsi que 
les exemples du méme type que nous fournissent les docu- 
ments toscans ow est attesté un groupement antérieur /o mz, 
lo tt, etc.’ 

Etudions le sort ultérieur des groupes. Rien a dire sur la 
conservation de me /o, te /o dans leurs régions. En sarde et 
en sicilien, mz /o, # /o se sont continués jusqu’a nos jours. Ce 
sont les parlers ou |'z latin, protonique non initial et posttonique 
non final, a gardé sa valeur plus fidélement qu’ailleurs. Et la 
situation isolée des deux iles a préservé leurs langues d’influen- 
ces étrangéres. 

Reste a expliquer l’introduction de me, fe, se, etc. dans les 
groupes toscans. En parlant de la substitution de me lo a lo 
mt en florentin, j'ai admis la possibilité d’attribuer le change- 
ment vocalique dans le régime indirect 4 une action analogique 
exercée par me ne, te ne. L’hypothése ne peut étre ni prouvée 
ni réfutée, vu l’absence presque complete d’un type intermédiaire 
mi lo offrant avec me ne la discordance qu'il fallait écarter. 
Il en est de méme dans les autres parlers, 4 l'exception seule- 
ment du pistoien, ot mz Jo, tz lo, etc. sont fréquents et se sont 
conservés, de méme que m2 ne, t ne, jusqu’a l’'époque moderne.’ 
Partout ailleurs, les exemples transmis de mz /o et semblables 
sont fort rares; je n’en ai relevé qu'une vingtaine 4 coté de cas 
innombrables de /o mi et me /o dans les textes que j'ai exa- 


(me les, le lui), elle n’a pas pu jouer de réle en italien ot les régimes ont 
da posséder la méme tonalité. 

* Pour les détails, je renvoie A l’apercu de toutes ces combinaisons 
donné pp. 1g0 et suiv. 

* Voir J. D. BRUNER, The Phonology of the Pistojese Dialect (Publ. 
of the Mod. Lang. Association of America, vol. 9 (1894), p. 479). 
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minés. On a l'impression d’étre partout en présence d’un pas 
sage direct de /o mt a me lo. C'est pourquoi j'ai peine a attri- 
buer la naissance de me, fe, etc. dans les groupes nouveaux a 
l’'action seule de me ne, te ne. Un autre facteur a certainement 
été en jeu. Je vois ce facteur dans une influence des parlers 
voisins qui présentaient déja les groupes me lo, te lo, originaires 
ou issus soit d’un lo me, lo te, soit d'un mz lo, ti lo par suite 
du changement de I’z en e dans la syllabe protonique et post- 
tonique (do t lo > do te lo, comme facile > facele). Je crois 
donc que me Jo, te lo en florentin ont la méme origine que me 
ne, te ne, etc. 

Quand il s’agit de préciser cette origine, on songe au bo- 
lonais, ob me ne, me lo peuvent étre regardées comme les for- 
mes primitives, et a l’arétin, ot l'affaiblissement de 1'z en ¢ est 
plus accentué qu ailleurs. 

On connait l’influence que ces deux parlers ont exercée sur 
la littérature de I’Italie centrale. A Bologne vivait Guido Gui- 
nicelli (mort en 1276), le pére du «dolce stil nuovo»; a Arezzo 
écrivait Fra Guittone (mort en 1294), le maitre de «la scuola 
guittoniana» que tous les écrivains contemporains et postérieurs, 
Dante lui-méme, tenaient & honneur d’imiter.’ 

Cette influence littéraire n’a pas été sans importance pour 
la formation de la langue. M. SCHIAFFINI, qui a étudié, avec 
tant de succés, les relations linguistiques entre les divers parlers 
de l'Italie centrale, a signalé plus d’un trait phonétique et mor- 
phologique qui est né dans une région spéciale et s'est propagé 
de la dans les autres.” A ces emprunts il faut ajouter les deux 
groupes me ne et me lo. Voci comment ces emprunts se sont 
faits en florentin. Les groupes me ne, te me s'introduisirent les 
premiers; adoptés par Dante, ils supplantérent vite les anciens 
mi ne, tt ne. Les groupes /o mz et semblables résistérent plus 
longtemps a Jl’influence étrangére, peut-étre sous l’empire de 
Dante, qui parait les avoir préférés. Cependant, lorsqu’ils com- 
mencérent a se décomposer sous l'action du principe syntaxique 
dont on a souvent parle, ils furent les victimes faciles des in- 


™ Voir SCHIAFFINI, Testi fiorentini, pp. XXXVI—XLIII; cf. G. FATINI, 
Arezzo negli albori della letteratura italiana, Nuova Antologia, 1923, p. 258. 
2 Testi fiorentini, pp. XIV et suiv.; Italia dialettale, t. IV, pp. 77 et suv. 
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trus me lo, te lo, etc., qui vinrent imposer les formes me, fe 
aux régimes indirects et en stabiliser la place devant les régi- 
mes directs. 

Dans les autres parlers, le siennois et le pisano-lucquois, 
qui ignorent, comme le florentin, le passage de za e en syllabes 
protonique et posttonique’, le développement a été analogue, 
avec cette différence pourtant que les deux groupes me ne et 
me lo s'y sont introduits simultanément. Ainsi, le plus ancien docu- 
ment siennois, les Ricordi di Matasala di Spinello (1233—1262), 
ne connait que mi ne, tt ne et vile (1 ex.), mais déja les Let- 
tere volgari, dont la premiére date de 1253, présentent les types 
modernes me ne et me lo. En pisano-lucquois, les mémes types 
apparaissent cote 4 cote dans les anciens textes. 

Cette maniére d’envisager le probléme donne d’abord une 
explication plausible du changement de mz we en me ne, con- 
traire aux habitudes phonétiques du florentin et des parlers 
occidentaux de la Toscane. Elle répond en outre a plusieurs 
autres questions que la théorie de Parodi laisse sans réponse. 
Elle n’a pas besoin d'un groupement mz /o, tz lo, presque in- 
existant dans ces régions, phase nécessaire et jugée primaire 
dans |’évolution critiquée, et elle explique la conservation des 
formes mi, i, si, ci, vi, lorsqu’elles sont seules ou combinées 
entre elles (mz #, mi cz’, etc.). Une tournure étrangére peut 
s'introduire 4 n’importe quelle phase de ]’évolution, sans attendre 
la naissance d'un stade intermédiaire, lequel est indispensable a 
un changement spontané, et elle peut envahir n’importe quelle 
partie d’un systéme morphologique et en laisser intactes les 
autres. 


* Les exemples qu’on en trouve dans ces parlers sont assez récents. 
Voir, pour le siennois, HIRSCH, Zeitschr. f. r. Phil., IX, p. 541 et pour le 
pisano-lucquois: orvzbe/e Bestiario toscano p. 26; femene 27; 37; 39; femena 
49; trapassevele 30; notevele 80; forsevele 80; dilettevele 80; soperchieveli 80; 
simelemente 20; humelttade 36; agievelemente 45; cf. les exemples uoment, 
simele, medexemo, stateco empruntés a PIERI, Fonetica pisana, Arch. glott., 
XII, p. 145. 

2 D’aprés Parodr ces combinaisons seraient de nature A ne pas favo- 
riser l’influence de me ne, te me (Trist. ricc. p. CLXXIII). On ne comprend 
point quelles eussent été les raisons qui auraient empéché l’analogie de 
s’étendre aux groupes ow elle aurait créé une correspondance parfaite avec 
me ne: *me fe, etc. 
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Aprés cette étude du florentin, je vais donner un apercu 
de la maniére dont les formes pronominales sont combinées 
dans les autres parlers italiens. Cet apergu comprendra en pre- 
mier lieu les groupes qui sont formés par un régime indirect 
et un régime direct de la 3° personne et en second lieu les 
groupes ou l’adverbe inde est combiné soit avec un régime 
direct ou indirect de la 3° personne, soit avec un régime des 
deux premiéres personnes et le réfléchi. Pour chaque parler, 
j indiquerai la forme que revétent ces derniers pronoms, lorsqu’ils 
se trouvent seuls. Les exemples sont tirés des plus anciens 
documents qui m’aient été accessibles. 

Dialectes du Nord. Traits caractéristiques: l'ordre des deux 
régimes est me lo, te lo, etc. et les pronoms des deux premiéres 
personnes et le réfiéchi ont la forme me, te, se, ne, ve, sauf en 
émilien, dialecte qui offre aussi des exemples de l'ordre inverse 
ainsi que des formes m2, ti, etc., sous l’influence du florentin; 
cf. CASINI, Scelta di curiosita letterarie, 185, p. LXI et WIESE, 
Altital. Elementarbuch, 2° éd., §§ 139, 137. 

Piémontais. Sermons gallo-italiens du XII* s. (Rom. Stu- 
dien, IV): or uel direm 11,2. Comme le prouve la forme nos, 
il faut voir dans e/ la nos concea celebrer 4,7; une influence des 
langues gallo-romanes; j’attribue a la méme influence mult vo- 
lunters la lt dereta 1,7. 

Ligurien. Rime genovesi della fine del sec. XIII e del 
principio del XIV (Arch. glott., II): che me lo dagai per sposo 
12,173; @etaimelo, per De, mostrar 12,197; brevements ve [0 scrito 
95,158; guanto e gi lo staretva a dtr 134,82; per usar ne la datte 
134,306. 

si ne la portao la morte 14,408; vento o freido ne lo caza 36,2. 

Passione de 1353 (Arch. glott., XIV, p. 27): e ve llo daro 
p. 28,32; ello te llo auera dito 20,1; e st gue la sana 32,1, etc. 
Ce texte offre un exemple de l’ordre contraire: E la Magdalena 
laor lo gue mostra 36,18, ou Parodi voit une influence littéraire, 
cf. Arch. glott., XV, p. 21, § 50. 

Lombard. Sermon rimé de Pietro da Barsegapé, composé 
en 1274:' Duramente ne'l comandé 123; eo vel volto cuintare 


* Voir E. KELLER, Die Reimpredigt des Pietro da Barsegapé, Frauen- 
feld, 1901, p. 1; Il Duecento, p. 186. 
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404; e st mel dirt 621; wcontinente ge la sold6 1363; No se 
l’atenta a contradtre 1570; Li cudei si me l’an morto 1699; E 
Dé ne la dia 2392, etc. 

Vénitien. Pateg (avant 1250): diex tel da $5; 283; deu sel 
tien per onore 318; g'elo te la vedase 310 etc. 

Ugucon (environ 1250): e/ sel mis al dente 50; ben uel sa 
mostrar 262; 274; ex tel dtrai 1633; ge te L'a meritar 293; 
st ne la comandadho 401, 1843; deu del ciel ue L'a tramesso 
750, etc. 

Panfilo (peu aprés 1250): La arte ge lo a ca donado 94; li 
sol parentt te la promessa de dare 302; tu me lo enprestaras 
314; ex apostuto te la darai 320; tu me lo dibie dive 377. 

S’alcun aurd mateca, sol ne la portard Pateg 542; fin ge ndel 
trase Ugucon 1066. — ge zen uegna Pateg 36; per uentura ten 
dis per una trenta ib. 30; que lim possa avegnir Ugucon 112; 
mo ten (= ve ne) lassas 229; s’el gen ven volontadhe (ne viene 
loro) 355, etc.’ 

Emilien. Parlamenti ed epistole di Guido Fava (1242—43), 
p. p. A. GAUDENZI (I suoni, le forme e le parole dell’odierno 
dialetto di Bologna): oz no vel dicemo § 49; tlli mel parctranno 


§ 80. 

Rime dei Poeti bolognesi del sec. XIII, p. p. TOMMASO Ca- 
SINI (Scelta di cur. lett., 185): eo le’l perdono Onesto da Bologna 
35,80; €0 vel dica 36,56, mandatemelo a dir 57,13 a coté de mon 
so chit 'l ve fa fare 46,5; e tengolomi 'n corona Paolo Zoppo da 
Castello 74,4; vendetelamz Semprebene da Bologna 81,42; eo no 
me lo pensava 98, (anonyme de 1288);* che mel perdonasse 
ib. 30; Le pene che durai conteleme in gran soglia 99,13—1% (de 
1294); convenlome demonstrare 101,3,5 (de 1282); 2 gran gioi 
lo me contat ib. 27; voi’ la ve contare 107,, (de 1282); non sel 
po accostare ib. 8; mol ve adiret ib. 18; nol te podria contare 
108,, (de 1282); den te lo dico ib. 7; se tu mel voi contrariare 

* Les trois textes cités sont: Das Spruchgedicht des Girard Pateg, p. p. 
A. TOBLER, Abhandl. der Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1886; Das Buch des 
Ugucon da Laodho, p. p. A. TOBLER, ibid. 1884; Il Panfilo in antico ve- 
neziano, p. p. A. TOBLER, Arch. glott., X, pp. 177—255. 

2 Les chiffres donnés entre parenthéses indiquent l’année que portent 
les « Memoriali de’ Notai bolognesi » sur lesquels sont transcrites les poésies 


citées. La composition des poésies doit parfois remonter 4 une date anté- 
neure, voir MONACI, Crest. italiana, n° IoI, p. 289. 
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ib. 12; Eo tel contrario ib. 13; voghovel dire 109,20 (de 1309); 
e’ vel diraggio 114,462; mot vel diremo ib. 491; se no wel dico 
ib. 610. 

doler sen de’ ctascun 35,35; el se n’ avvuede 36,37; co mte ne 
prendo 43,3, etc. 

On a déja dit que me, fe, se, etc. doivent étre regardées 
comme les formes originaires de l'émilien. Ce sont ces formes 
que présentent les régimes indirects dans les groupes cités, a 
l'exception seulement de 74,4 et 81,42. Etant donné que l’éemi- 
lien appartient aux dialectes septentrionaux, on doit également 
considérer me lo, te lo, etc. comme lI'ordre primitif; en tout cas, 
cet ordre remonte assez haut, ainsi que le prouvent les deux 
exemples ve/ et me/ empruntés a Guido Fava. 

Dialectes de I’Italie centrale. Les groupes pronominaux 
présentent une grande variété; on trouve Jo m1, mi lo, lo me, 
me lo, et mz ne, me ne, lo ne, ne lo. Les combinaisons qui 
contiennent un régime en z caractérisent spécialement l’'ancienne 
langue de Florence et des régions occidentales de la Toscane. 
L’ordre primitif, /o, /a, &, le précédant le régime indirect, se 
conserve en florentin jusque vers la fin du XIII*® siécle, ainsi 
qu'on l’a vu; dans les autres parlers, il est déja en régression 
dans les premiers documents. 

Pistoten. J'ai déja dit que ce parler offre les exemples 
les plus nombreux du groupement mz Jo, etc. C'est le seul 
type attesté dans le plus ancien document pistoien, Il volga- 
rizzamento dei Trattati morali di Albertano giudice di Brescia 
da Soffredi del Grazia, notaro pistoiese, fatto innanzi al 1278,’ 
ot: on lit: cht @ Ll’ adimenda p. 30; che mil perdoni 47; a pena 
til potret innarare, ne la lingua mia no tal potrebe dire 75. 

no tt ne pentcral 21; 37; 06; mz ne 53; 59. 

Les autres textes pistofens que j'ai pu examiner présentent 
cependant beaucoup d’exemples de l’ordre primitif, & cdté de 
mit lo ou me lo, etc. 

Carteggio dei Lazzari (1320—22), p. p. L. CHIAPPELLI (Bulle. 
tino dell’ Istituto stor. ital., 43). Je ne citerai que les exemples 
contenus dans les lettres écrites par les fréres Rustichello et 


* Publié par S. CIAMPI, Firenze, 1832. 
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Francesco dei Lazzari et par Baronto. Lettre de Rust. et Franc. 
du 20 octobre 1321: che i le viene tenere secrete p. 44—45; 
procaccieralect p. 46; de 1321: non ci ' aresté mostrato p. 48; 
du 25 novembre 1321: che le ci mando p. §1; che’ la tt mandi 
52; che la ci mandi 52; du 30 janvier 1322: che le mi mandi 
67; torrelott 68; che la tt mandi 68; du 22 avril 1322: che le at 
mando 71; riscrivicilo; che ta li mandassimo: e scriviloci, e not 
t2 li mandaremo. Les groupes ot entre ze sont toujours mz 
ne, ti ne, etc.: st ne p. 45; 46; wz ne 46 bis; 47, etc. Lettres 
de Baronto: zscrzwzcilo p. 38; du 28 octobre 1321: lo Pre- 
ore te lo iscrtve 50; Dio... te lo dia ib.; du 13 décembre 
1321: 20 te le mandasse 57; tenerlemi; no le mi tengniano; 
Ballda .. me [a tscritto 58; in. 7. di li mi mandarono; ma o 
te lo volutto ricordare; si le ti manderod 59; 20 te le mandero; 
du 14 décembre 1321: le mi pend a dare 60; no’ le mi mandi; 
le mt diano; w te le mandero 61; te le mandi 62; du 28 dé- 
cembre 1321: mandotelle 63; te le de’ mandare; chi te le da; 
dartellt 69; li mt mandano; ellino li mt manderanno; molto te 
L’o wscritto; forsst te la mandera 70. Le plus souvent on trouve 
me ne, te ne, etc.; cf. pourtant cz me 50; 59; 62; vz xe 62. 

Si l’on met a part les groupes primitifs /o mz et semblables 
qui sont communs aux deux séries de lettres, on constate la 
différence suivante. Les deux fréres R. et Fr. dei Lazzari ne 
connaissent que mz /o, «2 lo, etc. ainsi que mz ne, tandis que 
Baronto semble préférer me Jo, te lo et me ne. Baronto écrivit 
ses lettres de Pise, et sa langue a pu subir l’influence du pisan, 
ot me lo, me ne étaient les formes courantes dés le commen- 
cement du XIV° siécle; voir le lucquois-pisan. 

Rimatori pistoiesi (XIII* s.)* Dételmi Meo Abbracciavacca, 
Son. III; mandandolovi Son. 1V; me ne plageria Canz. II, 52; 
che mel dest Si. Gui da Pistoia I. 

Le rime di Cino da Pistoia (+ 1347), p. p. G. ZACCAGNINI 
(Bibl. dell’ Archivum rom., 4): ¢ vot, messer, lo mi gittate 57,4, 
portandoloti 69,12; lo v’ & mostrato 82,13; tosto la vi dare? 113,12; 
come cheto ’'l tt comporte 120,12; 10 la mi ricordo 160,56; d’autre 


* Rimatori siculo-toscani del dugento, ser. I, Pistoiesi—Lucchesi— Pisani, 
a cura di G. ZACCAGNINI e A. PARDUCCI, Bari, 1915. 
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part, ponimel 2,9; che sel pone in disnore 65,13; non mel voglto 
pero tenere ascoso 160,42. 

pot e se ne cructia 19,10; pot te ne cal 30,s,8; che se ne cria 
39,22, 2x et ainsi partout, sauf on mi ne porte 8,6s. 

Ces deux derniers textes ont sans doute été influencés par 
la langue florentine ou littéraire. 

Les pronoms atones sont m2, 1%, Si, ct, Vi. 

Lucquois-pisan. Bonagiunta Orbicciani da Lucca:* /a 
giente met me lo \V lo mt) credesse Canz. 1,36; ké mi a stra- 
niata 9,18; nulla persona mel po contradiare Son. 19,7, a cété de 
tucto tn gio’ lo mi conto Ballate 2,22. 

Ben me ne voria partire Canz. 10,31; altro mit ne credo so- 
vrastare 7,4. 

Rimatori pisani*: A dirlome mandao Gallo o Galleto 1,15; 
non alcun delmi tornar a fallanza Bacciarone di m. Bacone 3,3; 
me Ll’ ho spento ib. 1,76. 

or me ne vesto e muto Gallo 2,35; som me ne rimuto Leo- 
nardo del Guallacca 34; partzre no men po Panuccio del Bagno 
3,33; prendendoven mercede Ciolo della Barba 39, a cdté de xo 
mi n’ posso partire ib. 32; Ma poi min ha trasatto Pucciandone 
Martelli 4,45; 0 mz »’ aiuta ib. 79. 

Novelle antiche (XIII* s.), p. p. G. BIAGI, Firenze, 1880 
(d’aprés le cod. Panciatichiano-palatino, 32 (anc. 138); sur le 
caractére lucquois-pisan du cod., voir p. CCVII): et miselas 
nella palma Nov. 3; 10 la wt dono Nov. 4; ditelmt 30; fecelst 
cogliere 112; mantcholisst 113, etc., 25 ex. de ce type, qui pré- 
vaut dans la derniére partie de l'ceuvre; fatemillo ventre dinanst 
Nov. 41; donerebemilo 46; darotilo 49; non mil vendi 146; qui 
vi Loe veduta ispregiare 71, 5 ex.; e rinchtusesela in mano 
Nov. 2; misesela 3, no tel torrae 8; Mendvelo 20; tu non mel 
volestt dare 40; chi melli dae 50, etc., 11 exemples. 

et fecelne inteso 121; to la ne pagheret 123; at trarlone 144, 
Avendolne tratto ib.; Assai tl ne preghd 145; cf. 148; lo ne ib., 
a coté de Lo Imperadore nel prego 28; gli altri ne la menonno 
37; no lle ne venia olore 138, cf. 1§5 bis. — Veneglime gran 


* I Rimatori lucchesi del sec. XIII, p. par AMOS PARDUCCI (Bibl. stor. 
della Lett. italiana, VII). 
? Dans Rimatori siculo-toscani del dugento, pp. 124 et Suiv. 
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dissima vogha 69; si lt ne disse male 117, etc. — La forme 
mi ne alterne avec me me: vattine 13; 10 mi ne voe 22; 10 VEN 
deltverroe 5; ragione ce ne mostri 10, etc. 

Bestiario toscano (XIII* s.), p. par M. S. GARVER et K. Mc 
KENZIE (Studj romanzi, 8; sur la date et le dialecte, voir 
SCHIAFFINI, Testi fiorentini, p. XXII): Ben ve lo mostero p. 17; 
st se lo rimangia 28; ben vel dtrd 44: Dio ce l’ae commandato 
54; 47; 53; 63; ete. 


e si ne li mena con seco 61. — Combiné avec / dat.: s? 
ne lt pesd multo 25; st ne lli nascie due 47; quando ne ght e 
lagliata una 47; 48. — non se ne sae partire 32; si se ne vanno 


33, cf. 40; @ pena ce ne vedremo 63, etc. 

Les pronoms atones sont mz, 7, sz, etc. 

Siennois. Dés le premier document siennois, le régime 
indirect précéde le régime direct de la 3° personne. 

Ricordi di Matasala di Spinello senese (1233—1262), p. p. 
C. MILANEsI (Arch. storico ital., sér. I, append. 20, pp. 23—72); 
at recavile p. 29. 

che nel (li dat.) fece venire 27; lasdneli vintoto s. 31; diero- 
sinelt set S. 39. — che si ne perdeo uno staio p. 28; Adalasca 
st ne chiamod pagata 35; 41, etc., ebevine uno mogto 57. 

Lettere volgari del sec. XIII scritte da Senesi, p. p. C. PAOLI 
et E. PICCOLOMINI (Scelta di curiosita lett., 116): e¢ avevelz 
mandatt p. 12 (de 1253); “ ce l’at mandato p. 15 (de 1260); 
tu ne lai mandato p. 15; a’ melo mandato 15, etc. Le premier 
pronom a toujours la forme me, fe, se, etc., sauf dzémilt in 
questo modo qued to li li promtst di rendare 4g. 

io me ne voleva ventre p. § (de 1253); 5? te ne guarda 15; 
ellt ce ne fara a piacere 19; nol ce ne partimo 22, etc. 

Dodici conti morali d’anonimo senese del sec. XIII (Scelta 
di cur. lett., 9): on ve lo potret contare p. 15; quando se lo 
sentio di presso 23; de méme partout, sauf zo la & daroe 28; 
Dio lo t a fatto vedere 114. 

s'elli non ne la prendre, io ne la prendarod 58; che'lli ne lo 
mandasse tn peregrinaggio in Gerusalem 75. — non ne lt volse 
dire nulla 86; molto ne li diet grande grazie rendare 114. — 
infra le qualt ve ne ventva una giovana 2; andossene 7; male 
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me n'avviene 29, etc., sauf partissine 16 et l’anima si ne prese 
106. 

Les pronoms atones ont la forme mz, w, sz, ci (ne), vi. Pour 
les formes que présentent d'autres textes siennois, cf. HIRSCH, 
Zeits. f. rom. Phil., X, pp. 65—66. 

Arétin. Le rime di Guittone d’Arezzo (1230—1294), p. 
par F. PELLEGRINI (Collez. di opere inedite o rare, Bologna, 
1901). La place et la forme du régime indirect varient dans 
les groupes suivant les manuscrits qui nous ont conservé les 
ceuvres de Guittone. Dans le Cod. Laurenziano Rediano, 9 
(= L), qui date de la fin du XIII* siécle, on ne trouve, a une 
exception prés, que le type me Jo; dans le Cod. Vat. 3793 
(= V), écrit par un scribe florentin a la fin du XIII* ou au 
commencement du XIV* s.', c'est /o mz qui régne. Sonetti: 
nemica me la sento 6,4 L; eo tel do 29,;5 L; amor mel fae 
34,22 L (40 mil fae V;-hésitation entre les deux types); dar non 
te l’0s0 42,1 L (t l’oso V); che mel perdon’ 53,4 L (chelmit V); 
si ’*l ut vorrebbe dir 104,83 VM; @ ragione il vi diro to matto 
118,; V. Canzoni: en albire me lo donasse grande fallimento 
5, L (lo mit V); eo me lo tollo 10,13 L (lo me tolo V); ben 
mel credo 10,15 L (bene mi credo V); vo ’l vi tornaste 16,22 V 
(vot lo t. L). 

Pour la prose de Guittone, je cite les exemples suivants 
tirés d'une lettre conservée par le Cod. L et publiée par Mo- 
NACI, Crest., n° 61,6: 2o altri avel fatto 63; 20 molto vel lodo 
123; mon sel pensar 194 a coté de ditelmi 113. 

che me ne'ncolpi Son. 59,2; non se ne vol adisabelltre 02,1. 
Les combinaisons ou entre ze ont cette forme dans les deux 
manuscrits. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, te, se ou mi, tt, st; cf. ROHRS- 
HEIM, Beiheft 15, Zeits. f. rom. Phil., p. 39. 

Comme on le voit, le Cod. V présente nos groupes sous 
la forme qu'ils avaient dans la langue florentine des derniéres 
années du XIII*® siécle. C'est du Cod. L qu'il faut tenir compte. 
En effet, ce manuscrit, bien qu’écrit par un copiste pisan, est 
célébre par la fidélité avec laquelle sont reproduites les poésies 


* CarIx, Origini, pp. 19 et 23. 
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de Guittone.*” On est donc en droit de considérer me do, te lo 
comme les types familiers au grand poéte arétin. Faute d’autres 
documents du XIII* siécle,’ il m'’est impossible de dire si me lo 
est le type originaire de l’arétin ou s’il est sorti d’un lo me ou 
bien d'un 4o mz, devenu d’abord mi? /o sous Il'action du principe _ 
syntaxique roman et ensuite me /o par suite de 1’affaiblissement 
de Il’ en e dans la syllabe protonique et posttonique, change- 
ment qui est caractéristique de l'arétin. 

Marches. Sant’ Alessio (des premiéres décades du XIII® s.), 
p. par E. Monactr (Rendiconti Accad. dei Lincei, classe di 
scienze mor., stor. e fil., sér. 5, vol. 16): guzllu ket i U'ave datu 
71; se tte lo plaquesse de fare 170; pro Deu falume de servare 
175. 

ad mare set ne gio 201. 

Il pianto delle Marie (commencement du XIV® s.), éd. par 
C. SALVIONI (Rendiconti Accad. d. Lincei, sér. 5, vol. 8): Dz- 
lomme, filcu meu benedictu 70; Da multi di me lannuntiasti 148; 
Or leme dine, madonna mia 35 (me pour la 1" pers. pl. = xe, 
voir la note du vers). 

st sen’ andone 21; 81; Vattenne 107. 

La giostra delle virth e dei vizt (XIII¢ —XIV*s.), éd. par 
E. PERcOPO. (Propugnatore 20:2): jo lu te piliu 483; k’yo i 
vermen(e) legati 556. 

a lu Re tosto vaysene 362; 519; lo ve ne) sto(ne) in pactu 
555. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, fe, Se, ce, ve. 

Ombrien. Ce parler présente un intérét tout particulier, 
parce que c'est sur un texte cortono-ombrien, I] Tristano ric- 
cardiano, que Parodi appuyait en définitive sa théorie de l’évolu- 
tion de nos groupes. 

Laudi cortonesi del sec. XIII, p. par G. MAzzon! (Propug- 
natore, nuova serie, 2: 2, p. 205). Ce recueil ne contient aucun 
exemple d'un rég. indirect combiné avec un rég. direct de la 
3° personne. Les groupes ow entre ze se présentent sous la 


* Voir Carx, Origini, pp. 8—9. 

? Les Conti di cavalieri antichi ne contiennent pas d’exemples d'un 
régime indirect combiné avec /o, /a, etc., et l’wuvre de Ristoro d’Arezzo 
(voir p. 174) ne m’a pas été accessible. 


I14— 29826. Studia neophiologica 1929. 
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forme suivante: questo te ne porta 3,75; null’ altra se ne trova 
tanto degna 9,8, de méme me ne 26,17; Se ne 29,4; 38,60 et Per 
tutto’! mundo ve nm andate 29,1 a coté de per te mi n’em- 
pillio 5,37. Les pronoms atones ont des formes en e ou en 27; 
de ces derniéres, je cite 2 3,69, 73; 7,54; 2 1,463 3,5} SZ 3,68, 77, 
ct I,13, etc. 

Bestiario eugubino (fin de XIII* s.), p. par E. MONACI (Ren- 
diconti Accad. d. Lincei, sér. 4, vol. 5, pp. 718 et 827; sur la 
date, voir p. 836): a niente lo se po tenere 46,1. 

S’en la ne cacti 51,6 E pena dolorosa le ne masce 15,4. — 
Pot se ne scende e vassene 8,9, cf. 8,133 9,8; II,s, etc.; ow le ne 
partire §1,:2, sauf ke sz ne delecta 22,1x%. Au vers 26,13 Tardo 
st ne restoranno poi lo danno, on a affaire a l’adverbe si (< sic). 

Les pronoms atones sont me, te, se, ce, ve; cf. pourtant sz 
1,49; 58,4; 64,8; ¢2 34,7; 42 47,9. 

Laudi inedite dei Disciplinati umbri, p. par G. GALLI (Bibl. 
storica d. Letteratura ital., X): Jo s2’l m’aggio aguadagnato 4,2; 
Ditelme 7,128; che le me deste 7,297, Con gran dolore le te at- 
vemo ib. 321; che la te dteve 10,14 et ainsi partout sauf Dateglelo 
4,147; E st mel pona su la lengua 4,156; [o vel do 7,437; Che me 
Lodiste mentovare 8,150; Note st tel volem dire 26,33; Entro ’n 
grengno st sel mise 36,x90. 

to men voglho gire 3,143; 10 te ne Ala 4,20, etc. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, fe, se, etc., rarement ils pré- 
sentent des formes en 27. 

Laude di frate Jacopone da Todi (+ 1306), p. par G. FERRI 
(Societa fil. rom., 7): cha 1 Signor lo 0a uetato 6,12; lo me porra 
parctre 7,14, facealme adoperare 10,8, Or lo me di 17,2; Se l te 
promettemmo 19,5 et ainsi partout excepté mettergliela 7,4, non 
tel sapeut 19,s; 20 non me lt tollo 56,13; Ben me lo pensaua 58,7; 
pero te l recordo 67,49; en uer me Va diritte 75,2; fammele usar 
80,28; lassatemel vedire 93,31; non me lo lassa pensare 96,50; per 
vagion te lo prouo 96,65; la tua lengua tutto te l fa furare 
Q7 ,26. 

non me ne parlare 3,10, 5,18; tutto mondo se ne dole 14,2, etc. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, fe, se, etc., rarement #72, Ui, 
st; cf. FERRI, p. 203, § 74. 

Les groupes pronominaux qu’offrent ces quatre textes s'ac- 
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cordent sur un point capital. Les pronoms me, te, se, etc. ont 
toujours cette forme, méme lorsqu’ils sont placés aprés les ré- 
gimes directs de la troisiéme personne: /o me, etc. De méme 
me ne, etc. sauf mz me Laudi cort. 5,37 et sz ne Best. eug. 22,11. 
Le nouveau groupement me /o, qui se fait jour dés avant 1300, 
s'explique donc de la maniére la plus simple, c’est-a-dire qu'il 
est dt a l’action du principe syntaxique roman dont ona 
parlé. 

Il Tristano riccardiano (fin du XIII* s.), p. par E. G. PARoDI, 
présente un aspect différent. On y trouve les types suivants: 
lo(il) mi, mi lo et me lo. Mais le document offre une langue 
hybride ot sont mélés des traits cortono-ombriens, dialecte de 
l’original, et des traits du parler du copiste, originaire de Mu- 
gello au nord-est de Florence. Le type le plus fréquent est 
lo (tl) mi, la mi: no lo mi vuogli tue dare? 25,4; bene il mi dovet 
dire 26,19; wnpromettetelini 13,9, 20 il tt dictea 37,31; vot no la mi 
volete rendere 85,24; puoselasi 25,1, etc. Il y a 14 cas de mi lo, 
tz lo, etc.: Se vot mi lo darete 7,30; to si ttt lo daroe 7,29; 10 St 
ttt la fido 93,9; Dzetemilo 351,:0, etc. et 3 exemples de me Jo, 
etc.: Chi tle lo imsegnod 13,12; 10 non ve lo potret dire 343,5 et 
peut-étre e sse gli fecte appicare 168,27. 

no lo navea potuto cacciare 138,18; ch’ella la ne portasse 
168,21 et de méme 172,7; 182,21. — sz st ne chiamarono allegri 
1,7; 20 mt n'androe 6,20; vassine 6,28; anderomine 69,21 et ainsi 
partout sauf che mene prende 96,1 et peut-étre - - se xe in- 
comincioe a menare molto grande dolore 209,8.' 

Les formes des pronoms atones sont m7, 1%, St, Ci, v2. 

Comme on le voit, seuls les cinq exemples “#e /o, ve lo, 
sse gli et me ne, se ne, ot te régime indirect présente la voyelle 
e, s'accordent avec l'usage de |’ombrien. Aussi remontent-ils 
probablement a l’original, ainsi que le dit l’éditeur. Les autres 
exemples sont le fait du copiste. Les groupes /o(7l) mi, la mi, 
etc. ainsi que /o xe, la ne correspondent parfaitement aux types 
que l’on a constatés dans les ceuvres florentines de la fin du 
XIII® s. ou du commencement du XIV® s., date attribuée par 
Parodi au texte du Tristano conservé. Le groupement mz /o, 


* Voir éd., pp. CLXX et suiv. (no 82) et pour le dialecte, pp. CCII et 
suiv. (n° 102). 
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tt lo est du a l’action du principe syntaxique roman, a moins 
qu'il ne faille plutot y voir un effort du copiste pour habiller 
«a la florentine » le régime indirect dans me Jo, te lo que por- 
tait peut-étre l’original. Si les groupes mz ne, tz ne, etc. con- 
trastent avec l’usage purement florentin des environs de 1300, 
c'est sans doute que les nouvelles formes me me, te me n'avaient 
pas encore pénétré dans le dialecte du copiste. Quoi qu’on 
pense de ces réflexions, on admettra que la langue du Tristano 
présente trop d'éléments disparates pour pouvoir servir de base 
a une étude sur l’histoire du phénoméne linguistique qui nous 
occupe. 

Romain. Liber ystoriarum romanorum (1252—1258), p. 
par E. Monacl (Soc. romana di Storia patria, 1920): se te me 
Laduct Pp. 13,20; misesello ne lo corpo p. 107,17; uot melo las- 
saraco, uot melo venneraco p. 208,::. 

ke ne la cazassero L 14,17 (R che ne lo cacctassero). — hi 
Grect senne retornano 40,28; Eneas senne partio 64,23; 65,15; 
66; 24; I1I,z6. 

Laude della provincia di Roma, p. par E. Monaci (Rendi- 
conti Accad. dei Lincei, sér. 5, vol. 1, p. 74): per 4 se lo mise 
a ffare Il, 130; née luz ve la vo fare 306; etegro li lo donare 314. 

non se nde po aver mesura II, 71. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, fe, se, etc. 

Dialectes du Sud. Le régime indirect précéde partout le 
rég. direct de la 3° personne. 

Napolitain. I] Ritmo cassinese (XII* s.2) dans MoONacl, 
Crest. n° 14: Certe credotello 43. 

tuttabia me nde abbtbatio 8; ca te nde pare 65. 

I Bagni di Pozzuoli, poemetto napolitano del sec. XIV, éd. 
par E. Percoro (Arch. stor. per le province napoletane, XI, p. 
597): tucta ce lastute 240; fatelo multo stricto 424; se me la 
crederral 404. 

Non se’ nde sterpa 126; tu te’ nde tornerral 430. 

Regimen sanitatis (XIV* s.?), p. par A. MussaFia (Wien, 
Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss., phil. hist. Classe, 1884): co nuce se 
lle mange 187; poy te lo dixe 294; se te la place fare 385; (non 
se Je (dat. masc. sing.) trova paro 417). 
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ben me-nde remembro 84; se te-nde punt 104; 205. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, fe, se, aprés le verbe souvent 
mt, ti, st; cf. MUSSAFIA, § 87. 

Abruzzais. Leggenda di Santa Caterina composée en 1330 
par Buccio de Ranallo, p. p. MUSSAFIA (Wien, Sitzungsber. phil. 
hist. Classe, t. 110 (1885): Mant? se-llo duravano 205; Jo te-lla 
venceragito 592; Rechandoselle (= llo) 1341; lo te l’agio exau- 
dita 1665. 

Quanti ne-lli (dat.) guardavano 395. — Che-llu altro se-nne 
vando 8; 105, etc.; ”o me-nne vagio 472; connosco te-nde vey 
1145; 1207 (te-nne); convosco me-nde venga 1157. 

Les pronoms atones sont me, fe, se, ce (ct 828, ncz 829), v7, 
sauf ve 1740; cf. MUSSAFIA, §§ 87—88, 


Laudi e devozioni della citta di Aquila (XIV° s.), éd. par 
E. PERcopO (Giornale stor. d. lett. ital., tomes 7,9, 12, 15, 18); 
Praczatéllo, singnore mto, de fare 1,39; ¢te-llo dtrragio 23,23; 10 
tel(lo) dtco 23,31; Aumello morto ib. 139; in braccio me-llo tenesse 
ib. 186; chz me-llo a furato 35,26. 


Apulien. II Sydrac otrantino (XIV* s.), p. par V. DE BARTHO- 
LOMAEIS (Arch. glott., 16, p. 28): Ove me lo mostra p. 50,1; 
Mostramtilo 51,21; volentieri ve lo dirod 53,27. 

et st sende consilharo una parte 51,5; La gente ... sinde 
corucharo 52,9; 53,4; /dlu sinde venne in Ebron 58,20 che ve n'a 
uno tale 57,2, ef se ne parte 66,24, 27. 

Les pronoms atones ont la forme mz, #2, sz, vi. Le texte 
remonte a un original siennois, cf. l’éditeur, p. 32. 


Calabrais. Volgarizzamento dei Disticha de moribus, p. p. 
A. MIOLA (Propugnatore, XI, 2, p. 320; ms. du XIV°®s. écrit 
dans un dialecte «che pare avvicinarsi alquanto al calabrese », 
voir p. 318—19): sascitelle guardare 25 b; repunitello et tegitello 
caro 30a; adictu tello agio assat 125 a. 

Se te ne dagt gloria 15 b; non te nne laudare 16 d. 

Les pronoms atones ont la forme me, te, se, etc. 

Sicilien. Il libro dei vizii e delle virth, testo siciliano del 
sec. XIV pubblicato da GIACOMO DE GREGORIO, Palermo, 1892: 
eu i lu diro p. 66; 93; non tt lt rendira 66; non ct lu possa 
vapirte 73 bis; pregamulu ki illu nt lu dunt 103; e dcu ti lu 
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vrendira 171; 178; e deu ut lu rendira 179; lu meu patri celestiali 
ut la dunira 200. 


lu caualert lindt hautria mandatu sei (denari) 171; ki lindi 
mandasst plut di V.C. 172. — ki non sindi guarda 6; 65 etc.; 
vatinat in Lgiptu 94, cf. 165; non mindi fart gabbu 142. 

Les pronoms atones ont la forme 2, i, sz, mi ct, vt; de 
méme (z/zdt, ot le final de inde est devenu z conformément 
au traitement général de |'e final en sicilien. 


Dialectes sardes. Dés les premiers documents, qui remon- 
tent au XI® siécle, le régime indirect précéde le régime direct 
de la 3° personne. 


Campidanien. Carta sarda anteriore al 1086: ego dono lis 
lu MONACI, Crest., n° 3,3; Carta del 1173: pro levareltlas Mon. 
n° 8,10; Carta del 1212 habendumilla Mon. n° 16,28. 

ego fecindelis carta n° 3,9; k inde li mandarun sos consolos 
n° 8,25. — kt m’indi fegit n° 16,6. 

Carte volgari di Cagliari, p. par ARRIGO SOLMI (Arch. stor. 
it., 1905): ké mt Llu castigit donnu deu Wl (1114—1120), 1; IV 
(1121—1129), 1; VI (1130 circa), 1, etc.; Aé mi llus castigit XII 
(1215), 1; XIII (1215), 1; XIV (1215), 1, ete.; habendusilla X 
(1200—1212), 3; XII, 3; et affirmaruntmi’ Has XII, 5; sempori illi 
llas firmu ego XI (1215), 2; ego illi llu firmu ib. 3, etc. 

Postrunt inde’lla a donna Muscu XIll, 10; de getari’nd ellu 
de sa villa XVIII (1217), 4; e getit inde’llu ib. — et det’nd ellis 
AX. Sollus IX, 3, 4; et det’nd’ellt ITT. sollus ib. 6,7, 8, 10; et inde 
li bullu carta X\, 2, etc. — prot studi apad VI, 4, XI, 3; & 
non mindt fagirint carta XII, 3; XIII, 5. 

Les pronoms atones sont m7, t2, sz, (20s, vos); de méme xd, 
comme en sicilien. 


Logoudorien. Il Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki, testo 
logudorese dei secoli XI—XIII, p. p. G. BONAzz1I, Sassari- 
Cagliari, 1900: cgo pettilila ...e derunimila 22; pro ca mi la 
furait 25; sene mit la peter ib.; torraitililu ib.; no nos la pette- 
run e torvaruninolla (nos la) 28; torraitimilos 33; ca non ti la 
uolen dare 66, etc. 


e euatmindelu 27; leuaindela 43; 45; ellenaitimindela 43; 
binkindelu 64; 81; binkindelos 74, etc. — ego deindela MN. libras 
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d’artentu 19; aiemusindelt 35; dettindelilu 83; et ego deindelts .1. 
cauallu 114; 124, etc. — chi minde essiat 18; leuarunsinde 68; 
ca minde kereat parte dessu fetu 73; ca minde paret male 146. 
Les pronoms atones sont m2, t, 52, mos, vos; notons nde, 
qui a conservé cette forme jusqu’a nos jours (cf. p. 178). 
J. MELANDER. 


Reviews. 


A Classification of the manuscripts of Gut de Cambrat's Vengement 
Alixandre by BATEMAN EDWARDS. Elliott Monographs in the romance 
languages and literatures edited by EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG, 20(II+ 51 pp.). 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., U. S. A., Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris. 1926. 

Gui de Cambrai, Le Vengement Alixandre edited by BATEMAN ED- 
WARDS. Elliott Monographs, 23 (XI+146 pp.). 1928. 


Le Roman d’Alexandre en vers de douze syllabes, tel qu'il parait étre 
sorti des mains d’Alexandre de Paris dans la seconde moitié du XlIle siecle’, 
se termine, on le sait, par la mort du roi, empoisonné traitreusement. Les 
meurtriers se sont enfuis sans avoir.subi aucun chatiment. Aux yeux des 
lecteurs médiévaux du poéme, ce n’était pas 1A une conclusion satisfaisante; 
le crime appelait une punition exemplaire. Aussi, dés avant la fin du méme 
siécle, deux poétes, Jehan le Nevelon et Gui de Cambrai, ajoutérent-ils, in- 
dépendamment l'un de l'autre, une nouvelle »branche», un poéme relatant 
la vengeance tirée des traitres par les »pairs» du défunt.? Presque tous les 
manuscrits qui nous ont transmis le Roman contiennent aussi I’une ou Il’autre 
des suites en question. 

Il y a prés de trente ans, ]’auteur du présent compte rendu avait concu 
le plan de publier ensemble ces deux compositions, alors inédites toutes 
les deux, et GASTON PARIS en fit mention dans la Romania, XXXI (1902), 
166. Quelques mois plus tard, M. O. SCHULTZ-GORA faisait paraitre le poéme 
de Jehan le Nevelon, et presque en méme temps E. FREYMOND m’informait 
qu'il préparait depuis douze ans une éddition de celui de Gui de Cambrai, 


* Cf. P. MEYER, Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise du 
moyen Age, II, (1886), 243 ss., 257. 

7 Le potme de Gui, dédié au comte Raoul de Clermont, qui mourut 4 
la croisade le 15 octobre II91, est évidemment antérieur a cette date. (Cf. 
P. Meyer, 0. c., p. 256.) Quant a celui de Jehan le Nevelon, il est dédié 
& un certain »comte Henri» qui, d’aprés P. Meyer et M. O. Schultz-Gora, 
serait Henri V, comte de Luxembourg depuis 1288 et proclamé roi des Ro- 
mains en 1308, tandis que, suivant l’opinion émise par G. Paris et adoptée 
par M. Sachrow et moi (cf. la note suivante), il s’agit plut6t du comte 
Henri I, surnommé le Libéral, de Champagne (1152—1181). A ce demier 
avis se range aussi M. E. Armstrong, dans le travail dont il sera parlé un 
peu plus loin. 
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édition qu'il comptait bien donner quelque jour. Je renongai donc, au moins 
provisoirement, 4 mon projet’, en vue duquel j’avais déja copié, ou fait co- 
pier, tous les manuscrits des deux textes, a l'exception d’un seul, celui de 
Parme (Bibl. palat., 1206, fols. 173 r°—190 v°).2, E. Freymond mourut en 
1918, — je ne le sus que plusieurs années aprés?, — sans avoir mené son 
entreprise 4 bonne fin; j’ignore ce que sont devenus ses papiers scienti- 
fiques. Voici que nous vient d’Aménque I’édition si longtemps attendue du 
poéme de Gui, intitulé par ]’éditeur, d’aprés le v. 56‘, Le Vengement Alix- 
andre, titre qui permet de distinguer, sans ajouter chaque fois le nom de 
l’auteur, cette composition de celle, toute paralléle, de Jehan le Nevelon, 
La Venjance Alixandre. La premiére des deux publications dont les titres 
se lisent en téte de cet article, est, on ]’aura déjA compris, une sorte d’in- 
troduction, incomplete il est vrai, 4 l’édition proprement dite. 

Disons tout de suite que M. Bateman Edwards s'est, & tout prendre, 
trés honorablement acquitté de sa tache. Si I’éditeur fait preuve ca et 1a 
d’une certaine inexpérience, bien pardonnable chez un débutant, son travail 
n’en est pas moins fait avec un soin digne d’éloges. 

La méme année ow parut la premiére partie du travail de M. Edwards, 
son maitre M. E. ARMSTRONG avait déja publié une étude sur The Author- 
ship of the Vengement Alixandre and of the Venjance Alixandre. Dans 
ce mémoire, M. Armstrong conclut a Il’identité de l’auteur du Vengement 
Alixandre et du Gui de Cambrai qui a mis en vers francais de huit sylla- 
bes, probablement dans la derni¢re décade du XII® siécle®, l’histoire de Bar- 
laam et Josaphat.? Pour arriver A ce résultat, M. Armstrong a étudié®, A 
l'aide des maténaux de M. Edwards, la langue du Vengement. A vrai 
dire, il est &4 regretter que ces deux messieurs n’aient pas réuni en un seul 


' Cf. mon compte rendu de K. SacHRow, Uber die Vengeance d’Alex- 
andre von Jean le Venelais (diss. de Halle, 1902) et de Die Vengeance 
Alixandre von Jehan le Nevelon (hgg. v.] SCHULTz-GORA [Berlin, 1902], dans 
Romania, XXXII, 150—160, ainsi que mon étude Classification des manu- 
scrits de la Vengeance d'Alexandre de Jean le Nevelon, dans Fran Filolo- 
giska Foreningen 1 Lund, Sprakliga uppsatser, III (1906), p. 5—3o. 

2 Cf. ci-dessous. 

3 La note nécrologique signée de K. JABERG et parue dans Archiv 
f. d. St. d. n. Spr., 137, 2x8—219, m’avait échappé. 

4 D’Alixandre viut dire et de son vengement. 

5 Elliott Monographs, 19 (XII+55 pp.). 

© Cf. Armstrong, 0. ¢., p. 25. 

7 Gut von Cambrai, Balaham und Josaphas... hgg. von C. APPEL, 
Breslau, 1907. 

8 O. c., p. 15—20. — Malgré les recherches trés consciencieuses de 
M. Armstrong, la plupart de ses lecteurs s’en tiendront sans doute au juge- 
ment émis en 1886 par P. Meyer sur le probléme en question: »]identité 
est probable, mais non certaine» (o. c., Il, 258). Lorsque M. A. veut iden- 
tifier Jehan le Nevelon avec un certain Johannes Nevelonis qui devint 
archidiacre d’Arras entre 1176 et 1181, son raisonnement parait, sinon con- 
vaincant, du moins assez vraisemblable. D’ailleurs, M. Armstrong ]ul-méme 
s’'exprime trés prudemment sur le degré de certitude que comporte son ar- 
gumentation (pp. 25 et 50). 
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volume leurs trois publications. Pour ceux qui désirent prendre connais- 
sance du texte en question et des problémes qui s’y rattachent, cela aurait 
bien simplifié les choses, et un tel volume ne serait pas devenu démesuré- 
ment gros, d’autant que cet arrangement aurait évité quelques redites et 
que |’étude des relations des manuscrits du Vengement entre eux aurait 
pu sans dommage étre considérablement abrégée. Aijnsi, la longue énu- 
mération, — remplissant une dizaine de pages, — des nombreuses concor- 
dances dénuées d’importance pour le classement, mais soigneusement ré- 
parties par M. Edwards en vingt et une catégories, manque décidément 
d’intérét, et la conclusion toute négative qu’en tire l’auteur, p. 24, est un 
pur truisme.’ 

Le chapitre consacré au ms. de Parme? est, en revanche, intéressant 
et contient du nouveau. Paul Meyer, qui, en examinant ce manuscrit un 
peu superficiellement, avait constaté que le début et la fin du récit de la 
vengeance concordaient avec le texte de Gui de Cambrai, dont le nom y 
figure méme, crut qu'il s’agissait d’une copie, incompléte de la fin, du 
Vengement.3 Or, en réalité le texte du ms. de Parme est une version com- 
posite ou entrent des éléments empruntés tour A tour au poéme de Gui et 
a celui de Jehan le Nevelon. Le rédacteur de cette version, tout en pre- 
nant pour base le récit du Vengement, y a inséré, assez habilement, les 
principaux épisodes de la Venjance, et il a méme fait du héros de celle-ci, 
Alior, fils naturel d’Alexandre, le protagoniste de sa composition.’ Le texte 
du manuscrit s'arréte brusquement au v. 1056, au milieu de la laisse 45 
du Vengement (qui en compte soixante-quinze), Pour la constitution du 
texte de celui-ci, le ms. de Parme n’a qu'une valeur médiocre; pour celle 
du texte de la Venjance, il n’en a pour ainsi dire aucune, en raison des 
fréquentes modifications que le compilateur a fait subir A ce poéme en I'in- 
corporant dans l'autre. 

En ce qui concerne la filiation des huit manuscrits qui nous ont con- 
servé le Vengement5, M. Edwards arrive 4 la conclusion suivante: HDF 
forment un groupe (x), IGLJK un autre (x’). Dans lintérieur du premier 
groupe, DF constituent un sous-groupe, auquel J, qui a eu deux modéles, 
se joint vers la fin du texte. Dans le second, M. Edwards distingue éga- 
lement des familles: d’une part I+GL, d’autre part JK. D ailleurs quel- 
ques-uns des manuscrits du second groupe montrent des traces de conta- 
mination. N’ayant pas entrepris de vérifier dans le détail cette classifica- 
tion, je me bornerai A dire que la recherche préliminaire que j’avais faite 


* »To sum up, I would repeat that wherever there is possibility of in- 
dependant accord, there we must avoid any argument as to the filiation of 
the manuscripts; and in determining accidental coincidence common sense 
is the surest guide.» 

2 Cf. ci-dessus. 

3 Voy. Romania, XI (1882), 259 s.; Alex. le Grand, II, 255. 

4 Cf. A Classification..., p. 10 ss. 

5 D = Paris, Bibl. Nat., fr. 15094; = Parme 1206; G = Paris, B.N., 
fr. 25517; H = Paris, B.N., fr. 786; I= Paris, B.N., fr. 375; J = Paris, 
B.N., fr. 24366; K = Paris, B.N., fr. 792; L = Paris, B.N., fr. 789. 
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en Ig02 au sujet du classement des mss., m’avait conduit A admettre les 
deux groupes HD (x)' contre GIJKL (x’). M. Edwards n’a trouvé? que deux 
fautes permettant d’établir le groupe x (vv. 157—9 et 343—7); encore n’est- 
il pas tout A fait assuré que ce soit des fautes. Je m’étonne que |’auteur, 
qui fait remarquer expressément, p. 27, n. I, que, dans les cas ot F fait 
défaut, la réalité du groupe x peut étre démontrée par l'accord de HD 
seuls, ne cite pas 4 ce propos la faute incontestable, commune A ces deux 
manuscrits, qui se rencontre au v. 1130: Mort /e [=le roi Marinde] freduce 
a tiere (D Que mort le trabucha, ¥ manque). Comme le montre bien la 
suite, Marinde n’était nullement mort, et il faut introduire dans le texte 
critique, comme le fait du reste M. Edwards, la lecon de GIJKL: /us. — 
Cf. aussi le v. 1267, cité plus loin, p. 210. 

Dans le dernier chapitre de son premier travail, M. Edwards donne 
quelques renseignements sur la facon dont il a établi son texte.‘ II a pris 
pour base le ms. H, qui lui parait le meilleur du groupe x, et il ne s’en 
écarte que, 1°, 14 ou le manuscrit-base présente une faute évidente, voire 
méme une absurdité, et, 2°, lA ot la lecon de celui-ci différe fonciérement 
de celle qui est attestée par. l’accord des autres manuscrits, en ne tenant 
pas compte des cas ot cet accord peut étre di au hasard (par exemple H 
que tZ ot 26 contre DIGJK gu’il avoit, etc.). Une édition critique établie 
selon ces principes, dit M. Edwards (p. 49), suivra, dans la grande majo- 
rité des cas, un seul manuscrit, mais ne manquera pas de prendre en con- 
sidération le témoignage des autres manuscrits au sujet de legons qui sem- 
blent représenter plus fidélement la pensée de l’auteur. C’est trés bien. On 
verra cependant qu’a mon avis M. Edwards pousse quelquefois trop loin 
le respect du ms. H. En fait, il faut dire que celui-ci est bien médiocre, 
ce qui n’étonnera sans doute pas ceux qui connaissent |’édition du Roman 
d’Alexandre procurée par H. MICHELANT d’aprés ce manuscrit. 

Je passe maintenant a l’examen de I'édition proprement dite du Venge- 
ment. La reproduction du texte du ms. H a été faite avec un soin scrupu- 
leux. Les inexactitudes que j’y ai relevées sont trés rares et parfaitement 
anodines. V. 205 de Sfiermin, ms. del h’min, abréviation que l'éditeur ré- 
sout en Atermin 349, 365, en hermin 443. — 774 brant, ms. branc (comme 
l'éditeur a bien lu aux vv. 792, 807, 829, 831, etc.). — 985 cens (des lori 
a mors), ms. cent (.c.). — 1113 En Lescu le consiut, lire En fescu [le] consiut 


SCx 
(ms. En /e gsiut). — 1274 var. comsort (faute d’impression?), ms. conzso%t. 
—- 1388 Wolentiers, ms. Volentiers (l'éditeur s'est sans doute laissé tromper 
par un trait de plume appartenant 4 la majuscule du vers suivant, qui com- 


mence une nouvelle laisse). — 1396 var. watllaument, ms. uatllanment 
(faute d'impression?). — 1435 outrage, ms. outraje. — 1703 Signour, ms. 
SLENCUTY. 


* F m’était inconnu; cf. plus haut. 

7 O. c., p. 26. 

3 Voir p. 30. 

4 Ils sont répétés, ou résumés, dans la courte préface de I’édition. 
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Dans l’appareil critique donné au bas des pages, je suis tombé, par 
hasard et sans chercher, sur les erreurs suivantes: V. 199, ow le texte porte 
CJou ne voi ci seoir en ceste legion) Que li rots de se tiere n’ait fet mout 
' vice don, et ou |’éditeur ne donne pas de variante, les mss. DIJL ont Cuz 
(L Quz), ce qui est évidemment la bonne lecon.’ — 808 Au lieu de amont, 
D écrit a mout (ml’t). — 1481—2 (GIJL), lire (GIKL). — 1553 Au lieu de 
demie line, D porte demie fost. — 1598 L loter dotier, lire 1. doner. 

En appendice M. Edwards donne quatre laisses qui dans GIL rem- 
placent les vv. 1730—1749 (fin du poéme). II les reproduit d’aprés le ms. I. 
En quelques endroits j'ai lu autre chose que lui: 1740° espzé guarés, ms. 
espius (espix) quarés. — 1785° coumant je, ms. coumanc je. — 1802* ma- 
miere, MS. manere. 

Voici maintenant quelques corrections que je proposerai au texte de 
M. Edwards. V. 32 feus rots nen ert ja mais. Malgré la note du vers, 
je n’‘hésiterais pas A écrire men (ert), ici et aux vv. 731, 760. — 36 redats 
(*redossius), rimant, dans H seul, en -ats, aurait bien mérité une mention. 
— 189 Puis vous dona Babel et le tour denviron, ainsi H; DK & ¢. 
environ. Selon M. Edwards /e four serait »presque certainement» le sub- 
stantif masculin. Il me paraft infiniment plus probable que c’est da (pic. /é 
tour de Babel qui s'est introduite ici par erreur, malgré l’adv. environ, et 
qu'il faut lire, avec les mss. GJL, /a ferre environ. (I porte la cité env, 
F manque.) — 199 Au lieu de Que (HGK), lire Cui (DIJL); cf. ci-dessus. 

207 Plus noirs fu en sa face que dras tains ne carbon. C'est la une 
faute propre a H; tous les autres mss. ont faizs en carbon (ou de carbon 
DK). — 411 Et respondi li uns: »Ja serés le creant»,; \egon de H seul. 
Dans Il’article de M. L. FOULET? auquel |’éditeur renvoie, je ne trouve pas 
d’exemple analogue. Lisez avec IJK(GL) 7a em serds c. — 457... Dont nos 
en font service li gent de maint langaje (HD). La lecon de GIJKL, 
nos en f. s., est bien préférable. — 545 de/ regne as Atgramors. Le ms. 
porte asaigramors. FEtant donné la facilité avec laquelle ss se réduit a s 
entre deux voyelles, je lirais, conformément a presque tous les autres mss., 
als] Saigr. 

569 (»Vasal, va a cel port la jus... St enquier quel gent sont...) 
Qui sans nostre congié sont sor nostre chité>, Le copiste de H, ayant par 
mégarde substitué le second hémistiche de ce vers 4 celui du vers preécé- 
dent (cf. les variantes de D), en a ici forgé un autre, de son cru, qu'll 
n’aurait pas fallu admettre dans le texte. Lire ou bien sont ict arivé \D., 
ou bien, comme dans la majorité des mss., sont en ce (ou en mon, en no 
port entré. — 571 (»Vasal, ce dist lt sers, tcou n’oublier fas:) Le treti ves 
demanc de le nef u tu vas» (H seul). Les wv. 576—9, Cit [= le »vassal*| 
crie al maronter: »Le treti nos donras...» Et cil li respondi: » Vien avant 
st faras! Se tu plus le demandes le cief en perderas», prouvent bien qu'tl 


? Dans la note du vers, M. Edwards renvoie 4 TOBLER, Verm. Beitr., I, 
p. 127, n. 1. Tobler n’y parle cependant pas de gue pour cuz datif. 
? Romania, L, 54 ss. 
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aurait fallu adopter la legon de D: »Le treti nous demande» (ou celle d'au- 
tres mss.: me demande). 

627 (En consetl sont venu et parent et ami) Et en Tatue as sers ont 
juré et plevi. Le vers ne se trouve que dans HD. Corr. ou bien Qui 
Taide aus .y. sers ont (D), ou Et en La. as sers [slont juré et p. (cf. v.94 
A un rot de la tiere sont juré et plevi, 315 Et sont au roi Marinde et 
plevi et juré, 252 Si tert li uns a lautre et yurds et plevis). — 696 Et hi 
dot baceler ki fisent lesmucon; D la muson, GIJK la noncon, L change, 
F manque. L’esmucon ({a]muson) a bien I'air de provenir d’une faute de 
scribe pour fanuncon. En effet, la lecon de GIJK est trés satisfaisante: 
anoncon est a anoncion* ce que avison est a aviston, etc. Et ce sont les 
deux »bacheliers» qui ont révélé aux »pairs» le leu de refuge des assassins 
(vv. 220 ss., 323 sS.). Ou bien esmucon < *exmovitionem, et fatre fe. = 
‘donner le branle’ (a I’expédition)? — 820—1 Nus hom nes escrirott n'en 
parkemin n'en cire Les joustes con i fait ne ne sarott adire(HD). Mettre 
entre virgules Les joustes con ¢ fait, et écrire ne ne[s] saroitt a ad. 

828 Li escu sont troé mais tl n'en sont pas pire (H seul). Comment le 
pluriel Zzre cadre-t-il avec l’opinion de M. Armstrong, The Authorship, p. 
18: »Case flection of nouns and adjectives is carefully observed», opinion 
apparemment partagée par M. Edwards? II faut sans doute lire, avec DF, 
Pecié sont li escu, mais nuns daux (des combattants] n’en empire. 

1013 /f avott fos pasé plus le trait dun boujon. C'est la lecon de H 
seul. Elle est évidemment fautive, et il faut corriger, avec DFGIK, plus 
dun trait de (ou a, dun) b. Les trois passages cités par |’éditeur dans la 
note ne prouvent absolument rien. Rol. 3555 (Paten a Arabe sen turnent 
plus .c., dans une laisse en -eés/) et Chron. des Ducs de Norm. 22375 
(Fiers e hardis plus leofarz) sont manifestement corrompus?; Pél. Charl. 
811 (Karlemaignes fut grailn]dre plein ped et .t17. pouz), outre qu'il a une 
syllabe de moins, n'est pas du tout paralléle au vers du Vengement: il 
signifie naturellement que Charlemagne, — qui n’avait pas la taille d'un 
nain, — était graindre (del rei Huon] plein fed etc., construction qui n’a 
rien d'extraordinaire.4 — 1055 (Or cevauce Marindes et sa gent ensement.) 
Li serf sont el castiel si desirent forment (HJ); lire guil destrent_ f. (DFGK). 

1202 (Tolomeus tint Lespee gi fu faite a Lutise,) Defendre le cuida par 
jJorce et par avise (Mais cil [ont retenu qui sa car ont malmise. — Pris 


* Pour cette forme voy. Godefroy. 

* Cf. Introduction, p. X. — M. Armstrong aurait d’ailleurs di men- 
tionner les cas suivants: s’en sont mout trascus 951 (H seul; DF a force et 
a vertus,; X' manque), rouge ors (et blans argens) 1356, et fu et bel et gent 
(masc.): -emt 1417, dont li pons est dor miers (.-ters) 1625. Cf. aussi plus 
loin, p. 211, n. 3. 

3 Lefpart (licpart, lupart etc.) est dissyllabique en ancien francais. Cf. 
Vengement 839 et Godefroy. 

4 Cf. par exemple Une roce a veue qui estott grans et lee Et haute] 
vers le ctel bien une arbalestree, Rom. d'Alix. 60, 26—7; La ou est plus 
estroite Sest une lute lee, Venjance Alix. 785; La ou elle est plus basse est 
haute une loee, ibid. 774 (éd. dune loee, mais voy. Romania, XXXII, 157). 
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est et retenus Tolomeus ledement). Ainsi H seul. Il ressort des vers mis 
entre parenthéses qu’il faut corriger, d’'aprés DGIJKL, Defendre se cuida. 

1266—8 Et respond: Caunus: » Mout avds bien parlé; Puis que jugiet 
favés, alés t, Aristé! Nt savons mesagter nul mios aratsoné» (HD). Les 
copistes confondent trés souvent Avzsté et Aristote, dans notre poéme comme 
dans le Roman d’Alexandre. I] me parait manifeste que la réponse de 
Caunus s’adresse a celui qui vient de parler, c’est-Aa-dire Aristote, lecon 
assurée, au v. 1258, par la mesure du vers et l’accord de tous les manu- 
scrits. Il faut donc lire au v. 1267, avec GJK(IL), »Adés 1, Aristotes, quant 
Lavés devisé». Le débat se poursuit dans la laisse suivante, et aux vv. 
1272 et 1294, ot I’édition porte, a la césure, Avisteé(s), 11 fallait adopter la 
lecon de G(DJK, Artstotes. Cf. aussi vv. 1300 (Aristotes respont) et 1303 
(Et respont Aristotes), ainsi que 1297, o& Caunus dit a son interlocuteur: 
»Provés estes de sens et par ancisserie», ce qui s'applique évidemment, — 


de méme que ce qui est dit au v. 1268, — trés bien a l’ancien mestre 
d’Alexandre. 
1291... Que lor gens soit em pril ne priés destre partie. La lecon 


em pril ne se trouve que dans H (et la forme récente fr7/, pour Zeril, ne 
figure pas dans l’étude de M. Armstrong sur la langue du poéme). GIJ 
écrivent desprise (‘dénuée de ressources’), ce qui va trés bien; D change, 
FKL font défaut. Il est possible que le modéle de H ait eu emprise, cf. 
1662 Vorent le traitor qui fangousce et enprent (J; ‘presse’, ‘serre de pres’, 
signification qui n’est pas dans Godefroy). 

1412 (Se mes venés soucorre auges procainnement...) Ne revenront ja 
mais car nus ne le defent. L’éditeur pense que mus ne le defent, \econ 
donnée par H_ seul, veut dire »il n’y a personne pour |’empécher>, tout 
en renvoyant aux vv. 1202? et 1398, ot defendre ne signifie pas ‘em- 
pécher’ mais ‘défendre’, “protéger’.2 Il faut sans doute lire, avec GIJKL, 
ains morront a torment. — 1478 Amont el heaume amont ruiste cop li dona 
(H seul); de méme 1651 Amont el hiaume amont dont li las sont dargent 
(HL). Ce sont 14 de nouveaux exemples de la négligence qui a fait écrire, 
au copiste de H, Le destrier prist au frain en mi le frain devant Li douna 
2. tel cop del pug destre poignant, Rom. d’Alex. 332,7 (var. en mt le front). 
Naturellement il faut lire, avec les autres mss., ef 4. agu (ou a or). Cf. 
1145 Amont en Lelme agu va ferir Paumacor. — 1482 Et lt ber le re 
guiert qui nes un paor n'a; €crire mesun. De méme 1525 mes une raen- 
con, €cr. mesune. — 1558 Plus covoite a ferir que faucons a volee. Ainsi 
H seul; lire /a volee (DGJL; I que nus f. v.; FK manquent). 

1659 (FParidetis le voit sen a le cuer dolent,) Miols aint morir que 
vivre se venjance nen prent. Evidemment le subjonctif aint (H_ seul) est 
inadmissible; corr. Af. viut (GJ) veut, IL velt, D vet). En note M. Edwards 
renvoie au Worterbuch de TOBLER-LOMMATZSCH, I, 343—4, oU, pourtant, on 
ne trouve que des exemples de jamasse, 71 amast (fr. mod. j’aimerais, etc.), 


* Cf. ci-dessus. 
2 Au v. 1398 corr. /e defent en les defent (DGIJK). 
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ce qui est tout autre chose, et 4 Zeitschr. f. roman. Philol., V, 390, ot il 
est en réalité question du subjonctif employé dans des propositions subor- 
données, aprés des locutions comparatives exprimant le rapport d’inéga- 
lité. L’erreur de M. Edwards est un peu forte. 

1699 »Ai, dist Aristés, entendés moi, signour. (Un tourment sai de 
mort, ainc n'oistes grignour)». Il parait bien plus naturel que ce soit 
Aristote qui, le premier, prenne la parole pour proposer le supplice a in- 
fliger aux meurtriers d’Alexandre, et, en fait, tous les manuscrits qui 
donnent cette partie du texte, sauf H, portent Avrzsfotes (DGIJL). 

1731 A Paube aparissant quant jors fu esclairés, rimant avec retornés, 
Jremés, etc. Pas de note, et rien dans !’étude linguistique. Cette rime est 
inadmissible.?, DJ donnent la bonne legon: guant if fu ajornes3 (GIL dif- 
férent complétement, FK font défaut) Le respect de I’éditeur pour H me 
parait, ici, décidément exagéré. Par contre lorsque, au v. 1743: (... car 
tes adesleautés) Ne fu faite en ces siecle ne st grans mauvestés, donné par 
H_ seul, I’éditeur remplace ces par ce/, je n’en vois pas la raison. Ces re- 
présente évidemment ces¢; du moment que M. Edwards a laissé telles quel- 
les les graphies fos pour fost 583, 743, 1050 etc., 7os pour ost (régime) 
1013, il aurait tout aussi bien pu garder ces ici. De toute facon, il ne 
fallait pas échanger ces/t] contre ced. 

Le texte est suivi de Notes, écrites en anglais comme la préface. Vient 
ensuite un »Vocabulary» précédé d’une note, également en anglais, ow |’édi- 
teur nous avertit que tous les mots du texte, et des variantes, qui se ren- 
contrent, avec le méme sens qu’ici, dans le glossaire du Roman de Troie, 
sont exclus du sien. C’est 14 un principe un peu surprenant (mais qui, 
aprés tout, se laisse défendre). On n’est guére moins surpris de voir que 
les mots enregistrés sont traduits, non pas en anglais mais en francais mo- 
derne, et que, de méme, la liste des »Proper names» est rédigée en fran- 
cais. A quoi bon ce mélange? Mieux aurait valu étre conséquent et se 
servir d'une seule langue: ou du frangais, ou, si cela surpassait les forces 
de l’éditeur, de l'anglais. Les lecteurs capables de lire en anglais I’étude 
sur la classification des manuscrits, les notes, etc., auraient sans doute com- 
pris aussi, sans trop de peine, un glossaire vieux frangcais-anglais. 

Malgré quelques points faibles, l’édition de M. Edwards, je tiens a le 
répéter en terminant, me parait exécutée avec beaucoup d’attention et de 
conscience. C’est un début estimable. 

Lund. E. WALBERG. 


* Cf. Vengement 234—5 £¢ mius avienent drap a cors qu'est bien furnis 
Qu'il ne facent a homme puts kil est escarts. 

? Par contre la rime crier (<-ider): -er 1598 est régulicre. 

3 En réalité, ce participe passé masculin au sens neutre aurait aussi 
mérité une mention dans |’étude sur la langue du potme. Cf. /ou di en 
fel maniere que a tous fust ounts 268, en regard de L”tluec se sont parti 
guant il fu ajourné 556, ce nen ert trestorné 731, ains gu'tl soit avespré 
739, mal li fust avenu 797, quant il fu anuitié 1032, co nert ja deslo€ 1258, 
ézen lor est avenu 1691. M. Armstrong (o. c., p. 18) ne cite que deux de 
ces derniers exemples. (Dans Barl. et Jos., le neutre ne prend jamais d's.) 
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Det engelska spraket. Hur det blivit vad det ar, by CARL O. KOCH 
and KARL KARRE. Natur och Kultur, 70. Stockholm 1927. 176 pp. 
Price Kr. 2:25, bound Kr. 3. 


This book written by two well-known Swedish philologists gives an 
interesting and valuable account of the history of the English language — 
vocabulary as well as grammar — from the earliest days to the present 
time. The book has a twofold aim. It offers its services to everyone who 
is interested in the English language, and it is also meant to be a hand- 
book for the elementary study of English linguistics at our Universities 
and High Schools. It answers well both these purposes. Some sections 
are most fascinating reading to anyone who is at all acquainted with Eng- 
lish, in others there is much useful information on the history of sounds 
and forms. Two of the most original and instructive chapters are ‘Eng- 
elska sprdkets utbredning’ (The Spread of the English Language) and 
‘Engelska spraket pA offensiven’ (i. e. English loan-words in Swedish). In 
other respects the book is not based on original researches, but the authors 
have proved themselves to be well acquainted with the vast literature on 
their vast subject, and have shown excellent critical judgment. With the 
exception of LINDELOF’s Engelska sprakets historiska Ijud- och formlara, 
which is written mainly for scholars, this is the only book that we possess 
in Swedish on the English language. 

My task as a reviewer will mainly be to call attention to some recent 
literature on the various subjects, and to try and correct a few inaccura- 
cies in the book. 

P. 28. It is suggested by the authors that Germani may be of Keltic 
origin. On this, see SNPH, I, p. 18. — Germ. fun is hardly a /oan from 
Keltic dunon. A dun was practically a hill-fort, a ‘vm was an enclosed 
farm, or cluster of farms, as a rule in a low position near a river (v. CRAW- 
FORD, Air Survey, pp. 7, 11). — P. 34. Latin is also likely to have been 
spoken in some of the rural.parts of Ancient Britain. The Britons were 
not exterminated but only absorbed by their Saxon conquerors. Their 
civilisation vanished, but their race remained. This theory recently pro- 
pounded by the present writer (v. Romans, Kelts and Saxons, 24, 64) has 
been generally accepted by the reviewers of the book. — The authors are 
probably right in not mentioning or accepting the theory that the Jutes 
came over to England from the neighbourhood of the lower Rhine, for the 
archxological features which Kent has in common with this part of the 
Continent appear to be comparatively late (v. Nits ABERG, The Anglo- 
Saxons in England, p. 2 ff... — On the other hand, it might have been 
pointed out that the ravaging of Britain by Picts and Germanic pirates 
had been going on also during the Roman occupation of England, and 
that there had been a succession of Roman usurpers, who had weakened 
the country by drawing troops from it. This had considerably undermined 
the strength of the Roman rule in Britain long before the last legions were 
withdrawn. — P. 45. That Scandinavian as well as French (p. 49) words 
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were adopted into the spoken language a long time before they found their 
way into the literary language, is perfectly certain. Loan-words in the liter- 
ary language are therefore no safe chronological guide. — P. 47. In 
judging such a Northern English form as &r%, we should keep in mind 
that Scand. (4) was often substituted for English (¢/) in native words. The 
Scandinavian element in English might have been treated somewhat more 
fully. Thus the fact that English lost many of its complicated inflexional 
forms was due to the racial mixture of Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons. 
The Scandinavianized part of England, the Danelaw, has been leading com- 
mercially and politically ever since the time of the Norman kings. Stand- 
ard English hails from that part of the country. In the Danelaw there 
was a majority of free peasants, not so in the Saxon parts of England. It 
was hardly a mere coincidence that the founder of the English supremacy 
of the sea, Lord Nelson, wore a Scandinavian name, and was born at 
Thorp (= Sw. Torp) in Norfolk, one of the most Scandinavian parts of 
England, which in point of fact served as a hot-house, in which some of the 
best and finest qualities of the Northerners were developed, who although 
they were born leaders, had not scope and sway enough in the less pros- 
perous and fertile countries they still inhabit. — P. 48. (The Normans). 
Here some political aspects might have been dwelt upon. The loss of the 
French dominions in 1205 may have tended to weaken the French influ- 
ence, but during the wars with France in the next centunes the French 
language became unpopular among vast sections of the population. This 
paved the way for the ultimate victory of the native tongue. — P. 63. The 
Notice on the supposed West Saxon Conquest of the Isle of Wight in 530 
hails from a very doubtful part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Both dates 
and facts are open to grave doubts. — P. 64. It is undoubtedly correct 
that England means the country of the Angles, and that these Angles 
came from the Angel district in Jutland. A recent theory of Prof. WapD- 
STEIN’s (On the Origin of the English, Uppsala 1927) according to which 
the name Angles is a translation of /cen#, a Keltic tribe living in East 
Anglia, is not supported by any archzological or weighty historical evidence, 
and moreover rests on doubtful philological premises. It is by no means 
certain that /cenz means ‘those who lived in an angle or corner’ (the root 
tk- often occurs in river-names), and we know of no other case when a 
Keltic tribal name was translated into Anglo-Saxon and transferred to the 
conquerors. — Ib. The political supremacy of Mercia was already established 
in the 7th century before Offa’s time. — P. 67. The dialectal boundaries 
of ME. are now being established by phonological investigations based on 
the early forms of place-names. Professor WYLD and his school have done 


much pioneer work in this respect. — Rom-Brit. Londinium cannot pos- 
sibly mean ‘Lake fort’, and some scholars doubt if there was even a 
Keltic colony before Roman times. — Ib. Higden’s statement (c. 1340) on 


the English dialects is copied from William of Malmesbury (c. 1125). — 
P. 68. Some approximate figures on the growth of the population of 
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London may be of interest. In 1500: 50,000, in 1600: 225,000; in 1661: 
500,000; in 1700: 675,000; in 1801 (first census): 958,863; 1n 1841: 1,948,417. 
in 1901 (Greater London) 6,581,372. — Ib. On the rise of Standard Eng- 
lish, v. infra, p. 220. — P. 70. The theory that in ME., rhymes should be 
the safest guide to an author’s own pronunciation can hardly be upheld 
any longer. Thus Dan Michel, the author of Ayenbite, goes in for various 
non-Kentish rhymes (v. WALLENBERG); cf. also infra p. 221. — P. 77. The 
Scotch pronunciation of such words as do, good varies much. On the 
whole (d:), (gad) (short Swedish w# in Aus) is a better representation than 
(de:), (gyd). — P. 80. My personal experience is that what Professor 
DANIEL JONES calls the Public School Pronunciation is found commonly 
among educated people, especially ladies, at any rate in London and in 
the big towns. As was pointed out to me recently by Prof. JONES, SIR 
MARK HUNTER and others that broad-casting has done much to establish a 
common Standard English pronunciation. In cases of doubt, I should re- 
commend the foreigner to adopt as his own the first form of pronunciation 
recorded by Jones in his English Pronouncing Dictionary. I have made 
several tests and always found that such forms are likely to be in the 
widest use among the educated classes. — P. 82. (des) and (mow) are now 
also common in the North of England. — Ib. The most notable vanant 
of (a:) in ask, dance etc. is long (@:), which is fairly common among Brt- 
ishers not hailing from London. — Ib. Professor Jones has pointed out to 
me that (0:) for (:) in four, horn, etc. also occurs in educated Southern 
speech. — P. 85. Nowadays at least, Vulgar English (¢), (¢) for (A) in cup 
occurs only in isolated words. — P. 86. (abut) for about is possibly Scotch 
and Welsh, but not vulgar London English, where (a@:) predominates. The 
vulgar pronunciation of o in suppose, etc. is, as a rule (3), (au), rarely (2), 
which is the vulgar extreme for (#w) in do. Vulgar pronunciations that 
make their way into the speech of educated people are not only (az) for 
(e’) in day, but also (9m), (au) for (0%) in go, (éf) and (a7) for (77) in be, (6u)} 
and (az) for (ww) in do, and in particular (a:) for (az) in mow, etc. The 
latter pronunciation I have even heard from masters in one of the great 
Public Schools in London. — P. 87. The chapter on the language in 
America contains much useful information, but is too much influenced by 
the somewhat paradoxical views of Mr. MENCKEN, which ought to be 
supplemented or contrasted with the opinions set forth by Professor KRAPP 
in his entertaining and valuable work on the American language ‘v. infra, 
p. 216). Mencken is apt to overstate the uniformity of American usage, 
and makes too much of the Kentucky features of American English. I 
may also point out that several of the so-called American words mentioned 
are also in common use in England, e. g. lagerbeer, kindergarten, high- 
brow, etc. Also fue for influenza, which is hardly vulgar, and /ounge- 
lizard, which is now common in the sense of ‘a hired professional dancer 
(maley. J guess is Chaucerian as well as Shakespearean English; (d;azn) 
for join (p. 92) is not characteristic of Irish only. — P. 110. On the early 
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dialectal distribution of ME. ig from éag, see now WYLD, A Short History 
of English, § 172. — P. 113. Final 4 does not become / regularly (cf. 
dafter, lafter and early forms of heah, peok, etc.). — P. 117. The change 
of a front vowel, such as ¢ to z (OE. dtrest direp), is also due to #-mutation. 
— P.119 n. The change of initial / to v is not Kentish, but Saxon in 
general. Neither is ¢ in dery (p. 133) a specific Kentish feature. It is also 
East Saxon. — P. 121. That the change of e, o in de, do, to (#:), (w:) ac- 
tually began as early as the 14th century can also be proved by the phon- 
ology of Early Welsh loan-words in English (see my recent paper in the 
KL4BER Cel. Vol.). — P. 123. The various stages in the ME. and e. NE. 
development of z and # in /:ke, house to (at), (au) are also seen in the mod- 
ern colloquial and vulgar development of the sounds in de and do to (a2¢), 
(au) [hardly to (az), (az), as stated in my book Engelska Stilarter, 98, 101]. 
— P. 125. (92) is likely to be due to spelling pronunciation only in words 
containing ME. wt, e.g. join, boil, point. — P. 130. It 1s quite correct 
that the final sound in follow, etc. is very weak and no diphthong at all. 
It really ought to be written phonetically (0) not (o#). — It is true that the 
Simplified Spelling Society has not been very active, after it presented a 
Memorial on Spelling Reform in 1924 to the Rt. Hon. C. P. Trevelyan, 
President of the Board of Education. Mr. Trevelyan stated that he ap- 
proched the problem with an open mind, but he felt ‘that no commission 
could be expected to find a scientific solution, unless the supporters of 
spelling-reform were able as a preliminary to decide upon an agreed and 
definite scheme’. Nevertheless, if the movement for making English the 
auxiliary international language is to make any headway, the spelling will 
have to be reformed. A _ new, definite scheme prepared by the present 
writer has already attracted a good deal of attention, and is now being 
put to practical tests. The principles of the new system are outlined in a 
booklet entitled English in Easy Spelling by R. E. ZACHRISSON. (Alm- 
qvist and Wiksell, Uppsala, 1929. Price 1 Sw. krona) and in Snabbkurs 
i engelska i enkel, enhetlig nystavning, Stockholm 1930 (Hugo Gebers For- 
lag, Price Kr. 1:90). A detailed account of the new spelling will be given 
in the next volume of SNPH. — P. 147. In such phrases as four miles 
an hour, an is hardly due to the preposition o”. Cf. EINENKEL, Paul’s 
Grundriss 2, pp. 1106, 1138, and Archiv d. n. Spr. 135, 78. — P. 150. The 
new plural formed from /¢his was ME. f¢htse, whereas ¢hese is generally 
supposed to have been formed from es, feos, nom. sg., m., f. — I have 
found very few misprints in the book (for dzef, p. 120, r. dze%, for f p. 125. 
r. #), which can be highly recommended both to students of English and 
to the public in general. 


Uppsala, April 1930. 
R. E. ZACHRISSON, 
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The English Language tn America, by G. P. KRAPP. Vol. 1 & 11. 
Humphrey Milford. New York 1925. pp. XIII+377+ 355. 


In the first volume Professor KRAPP deals with the following subjects: 
The Mother Tongue, Vocabulary, Proper Names, Literary Dia- 
lect, Style, American Spelling, and American Dictionaries. 

Only a brief survey will be made of the rich and varied contents of 
the book. The author lays much stress on the interest in and the general 
spread of education in America at quite an early date, the result being 
that the general standard of education as well as pronunciation was and 
is considerably higher than in the mother country. Krapp quotes Marsh, 
who remarks, that ‘it is a trite observation that though very few Americans 
speak as well as the educated classes of England yet not only is the aver- 
age of English used here both in speaking and writing better than that 
of the great mass of the English people, but there are fewer local pecull- 
arities of form and articulation in our vast extent of territory than on the 
comparatively narrow soil of Britain’. New England and in particular 
Boston has played an important part in endeavours to create a common 
English and American standard of speech. The author distinguishes be- 
tween three varieties of American: Eastern, Southern, and Western, which 
latter he is inclined to look upon as standard or at any rate most general. 
In going over the characteristics of these varieties, a reader who knows 
something about the early stages of English pronunciation, has a strong 
impression that American, when it differs from English, in many respects 
has preserved archaic features of pronunciation. Great interest can be 
claimed by certain investigations made by Orbeck into the sources of New 
England speech, according to which the greater number of the early im- 
migrants in these parts of America came from the East of England, espe- 
cially Suffolk. Pronunciations such as ‘hull’, ‘hum’ for ‘whole’ and ‘home’ 
are said to be quite characteristic of American speech. It is tempting to 
trace these forms back to such early spellings as howmly, humward in the 
Paston Letters (Norf.) and fovle in letters by Edmund de la Pole (Suff.) 
(ZACHRISSON, Engl. Studien 62, 322). 

On the differences between the American and the English vocabulary 
Krapp makes the following very sensible comments: ‘Certainly differentiation 
has not proceeded so far as to result in unintelligibility. Whether it has 
gone so far as to destroy a sense of sympathy and intimacy between one 
who uses American English and one who uses British English depends 
largely upon the degree of sanctity one attaches to ‘coal-scuttle’, as con- 
trasted with ‘coalhod’, or ‘brakeman’, as contrasted with ‘brakesman’. Nev- 
ertheless the difference is abundantly illustrated from early and modern 
sources. From old records some very curious topographical terms are un- 
earthed, such as ‘everyglades’ used in Floridor for ‘swamps’, ‘bevel’ ‘a piece 
of land’, ‘doak’, ‘folly’, ‘homestall’, etc. Numerous words characteristic of 
American flora and fauna are noted. The fondness of the American idiom 
for concrete and racy expressions is aptly illustrated. »Who will know a 
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generation hence», remarks the author, »that a ‘snugglepup’ is a young man 
who attends petting parties, and that a ‘petting party’ is a party devoted 
to hugging or that a ‘lounge-lizard’ is one who suns himself in good so- 
ciety». As regards the latter word, the prophecy may not come true, for 
‘lounge-lizard’ now enjoys a world-wide currency in the sense of a ‘hired 
professional (male) dancer’. Speaking of mundane words, the author is in- 
clined to deprive the negro of the honour of having coined the word ‘jazz’, 
which he connects with the English dialectal word ‘jass’, in the sense of 
‘violent motion, also the sound produced by a heavy blow’, meanings which 
sufficiently describe jazz music and dancing. OK. is supposed to record a 
spelling of President Jackson’s (o// korrect). A very interesting etymology 
is suggested for ‘darned’, ‘durned’. The author derives the word from OE. 
derne found later in such expressions as ‘Queen Elizabeth died, a dearne 
day to England’, etc. The ending is due to the analogy of ‘damned’. It 
is interesting to find among American colloquialisms ‘a greased lightning’, 
which is used in Swedish also (‘en oljad blixt’). 

A good many rare or obsolete words can be traced to East Anglia, 
the cradle of the great American nation. A long list of words of Indian 
origin is quoted from HODGE’s Handbook of American Indians. At the 
end of the chapter Krapp pleads for the necessity of a systematic collec- 
tion of American words and phrases, a task which has now been begun 
under the supervision of Prof. Craigie. 

The chapter called Proper Names deals chiefly with place-names. The 
survival of Indian names offers a curious parallel to the state of things I 
have dealt with in my book Roman, Kelts, and Saxons. Like the Keltic 
place-names in England, Indian names in America have chiefly survived as 
designations for natural features, rivers, hills, mountains, and in some cases 
for provinces (cf. Devon, Kent, etc.). As in England, survivals are more 
usual in the Western area of peaceful penetration than in the East. But 
here the resemblance between English and American place-nomenclature 
ends. Whereas the English place-names record natural features or owner- © 
ship, the American place-names proper are mainly the outcome of sentim- 
entality and historical recollections. The former and smaller class is re- 
presented by such names as Harmony, Freedom, Acme, Amor, Eureka, 
Lebanon, Goshen, and Sharon, to the latter belong the vast majority of 
American place-names. There are in the United States four Worcesters, 
eight Hatfields, nineteen Hartfords, but also six places called Mora, one 
Dannemora, and one Dannebrog, commemorating Scandinavian settlers. A 
good many are portmanteau words, e.g. Penmar, made up of the first 
syllables of Pensylvania and Maryland. The meaning of the few Indian 
names is not always clear. Manhattan has been variously interpreted as 
the island where we all become intoxicated and the people of the whirl- 
pool. 

The French pronunciation lingers in many of these names. This ac- 
counts for the double pronunciation of Chicago with SA- and Ch-. 
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In the section on literary dialects the author maintains that there are 
really no marked dialectal features in the various representations of Eastern 
(Biglow Papers), South-western (J. Hay), and Southern (A. Smith) vulgar 
speech. Various negro dialects are also dealt with in detail. 

In matters of style the great early American authors followed English 
models. The kind of style which continental people as a rule associate 
with American, the hyperbolical style of oratory and of picturesque exagger- 
ation, has its origin in the West, especially in Kentucky. 

The second volume embodies a minute investigation into the history 
of the American pronunciation based on material similar to that which 
Prof. Wyld has used in his Colloquial English. As there are few early 
orthoepistical works in America, one of the author’s chief aims has been 
to record and analyse phonetic spellings in early documents, letters and 
papers. 

Anyone who fondly persists in not placing any faith in early phonetic 
spellings ought carefully to read Dr. Krapp’s book, which is a storehouse 
of information, not only on early American speech, but indirectly also on 
the English pronunciation in early NE. times. I have used Dr. Krapp’s 
book with great advantage for my recent analysis of the English Pronuncia- 
tion at Shakespeare's time. 

In support of a theory quoted by K. (II. p. 24) according to which 
New England was settled chiefly from Essex, I may add that one of the 
distinct features of the Biglow Papers, the confusion of the vowels in ZzZfer 
and /effer, is a marked East Anglian feature and probably dates as far back 
as the 16th century, there being clear cases in the Paston Letters (Norfolk 
c. 1475) of the change of the vowel in man to (@) or (e). Moreover, many 
features of modern Cockney are importations from the Essex dialect 
(ZACHRISSON, Eng. Studien 59). 

On the other hand, the Northern features which Krapp (II, p. 29) quotes 
from my paper in Anglia XXXVIII were in the 17th century charac- 
teristic of English speech in general, not of any particular dialect. Krapp 
does not quote Dr. Barnouw’s valuable paper, Echoes of the Pilgrim Father's 
Speech. From this we learn that many of the emigrants had names de- 
rived from places in the East of England, and we are distinctly told that 
eight persons are on record as having come from Colchester, nine from 
London, six from Sandwich, and seven from Yarmouth. 

Dr. Krapp’s book is the first systematical investigation into the early 
history of the American language that we possess. As a rule, the author 
does not tackle debatable questions with a view of settling them definitely. 
He is often content with placing before us the evidence that he has col- 
lected. It is to be hoped that his valuable and industrious work will give 
a new impetus to the exploration of the many intricacies of the American 
language. 

Uppsala, January 1929. 

R. E. ZACHRISSON. 
| 
| 
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A Short History of English, by HENRY CECIL WyLD. Third Edi- 
tion. Revised and enlarged, London 1927. (John Murray). pp. 294. 


The fact that Professor WyYLD’s Short History of English (1914) was 
almost immediately translated into German by Dr. Mutschmann, and now 
appears in a third edition is in itself sufficient proof of it excellency. In 
the Introduction Wyld very aptly remarks that the study of the history of 
English in handbooks of this kind is a barren and lifeless pursuit if divor- 
ced from the study of the language itself, as it exists in the actual docu- 
ments of the different periods. The wealth of material the author has 
brought to bear on the many intricate ME. and early NE. sound-problems 
he discusses, is really amazing, and the book is therefore not only an 
epitome of our present knowledge of the whole history of English pronun- 
ciation but also an excellent and scholarly introduction into this whole field 
of research, with numerous references to recent publications of value for a 
correct understanding of the subject. In this respect Wyld’s book differs 
favourably from the majority of other handbooks on English sound-history, 
where the authors often content themselves with stating more or less dis- 
puted facts instead of referring the reader to the sources and to original 
investigations into the sources. Wyld’s interpretation of the evidence is 
characterised by a combination of ingenuity and common sense. He does 
not supress the opinions of other scholars, and does not hesitate to give 
references to their works even when he does not share their views. From 
a stylistic point of view the book is a masterpiece, which makes the reading 
of it a real pleasure. 

The new edition contains much additional material, especially on the 
ME. period, drawn to a great extent from recent investigations carried out 
by W.’s former pupils, Dr. Mary Serjeantson and Miss B. Mackenzie. Both 
these young scholars have, under Prof. Wyld’s direction, made valuable 
contributions to the history of ME. dialects and of Standard English. Thus 
to mention only a few new results, Dr. S. has shown that y was often 
unrounded to z in the extreme South-West (Devon), and that OE. éah, éag, 
developed into 7 at different dates in different dialects. Miss Mackenzie 
has proved that the early dialect of London, on the whole, was identical 
with the Essex dialect (South Eastern), whereas the dialect of the county 
of Middlesex was more West Saxon in character (Central South). 

On the other hand, a good many /enative results obtained by Dr. S. 
and Miss M. will have to be modified in the light of fuller material, espe- 
cially from /oca/ place-name sources. 

Prof. Wyld is the only writer of an English sound-history who has 
paid due attention to the important evidence of the early phonetic spel- 
lings, which are indispensable, not least for chronological purposes. The 
new edition contains some fresh material (pp. 115, 117) tending to prove 
that ME. @ and @ became 7, #@ as early as the fourteenth century. I have 
recently arrived at the same conclusion from a minute analysis of the 
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phonology of early English loan-words in Welsh (v. Studies in English 
Philology, A Miscellany in Honor of FREDERICK KL&BER, pp. 290 ff.). 

A new interesting chapter is devoted to early English rhymes (p. 155 f.), 
a subject which the author has dealt with more fully in a previous work 
Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope (London, 1923). 

The following are a few remarks on details. 

§ 87: The supposed palatalisation of final ¢ after @, ¢ is a much dis- 
puted point (v. JORDAN, § 179, n. 1, and the literature quoted there). 

§ 92: Initial OE. 4 (as well as s, /) is likely to have been voiced at 
least in Southern dialects (v. ZACHRISSON, Anglo-Norman Influence, p. 43. 

§ 156: A few spellings with o for @ occur as early as 1086 in Do- 
mesday Book e.g. Brodewelle = Bradwell, Bucks. 

§ 158: Sporadic cases of e for y in the Lynn area (Norfolk) may have 
come in from the adjacent parts of Suffolk, where e predominates, to judge 
by the local material Mr. Redstone has kindly placed at my disposal. 

§ 154, p. 103: According to my views the Lambeth Homilies are West 
Midland, with a few isolated London forms. Witness almost regular oa for 
an, u for y, fallen from A. fellan (WS fellan), walde for wolde, margen 
for morgen, neddren, and no instances of am for ean. Typical London forms 
are so rare that it is even doubtful if the existing MS. is a cofy of a 
London text. It is also doubtful if the Trinity Homilies (with very few 
cases of ¢ for y, or of a from @, and no cases of an for en) can have been 
written in London. Bedfordshire, with its mixture of Saxon and Anglian 
forms, is a more likely area. 

§ 159: A minute analysis of the orthography of a vast number of Lon- 
don place-names (some of the material was kindly placed at my disposal 
by Mr. Gover) has led me to the conclusion that all the Anglian forms (7 
for y, ald for eld, and strét for s(r@t) were well established in the London 
dialect of the 12th century. In the next century they were much out- 
numbered by the corresponding East Saxon forms, which, however, came to 
be looked upon as vulgar and less refined, and consequently were ousted by 
their Anglian equivalents in the course of the 14th century. The nse of 
Standard English was consequently a matter of fashion not due to a selection 
of dialectal forms from adjacent areas. Details will be given in a forthcoming 
paper. Nor do I think Heuser is nght in his assertion that ME. x was 
gradually unrounded to ¢#, for a strong intermixture of # and / 1s chiefly 
found in boundary districts, as in Bedford, Huntingdon, and the North of 
Buckingham. 

§ 160: The interpretation of ME. e for OE @ (ea) in other areas than 
Kent and W. Midland is a very difficult matter. In point of fact, ¢ occurs 
in numerous Southern texts, e.g. in Codex Vinton. (Hants) and in the 
Abingdon Cartulary (Berks). It is well represented in the place-names of 
Buckinghamshire, it is found in a few instances in Hunts (MWerdebusc 1253 
BM., OE. MWerdebuse 1077 Chron Rams., Fersheued 1260 Ass., OF. Fearres- 
heafde, v. EPNS III, 185, 226°. 1t may be that such forms as dneffe and 
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Weilt- etc. in the Chertsey Cart. (Surrey) are mere spellings representing 
(z), but when we find late survivals of these forms in modern names 
(Knepp, c. 1145, Cnappe 1202 = Knepp Castle, Suss.) or in late ME. Sth. texts 
(elf: self 1327 Beues, MS. Auchinlech, Hants; hel/f: self, feste: breste 98 
—gg, 718 Ferumbras, MS. Ashmole, Devon, end of 14th cent.) we are almost 
bound to conclude that ME. e from OE. @, ¢a was found in other Southern 
areas than Kent and the early London dialect. 

§ 161: As on for an in place-names does not seem to occur in the 
East of England, sporadic spellings of this kind in Eastern texts probably 
reflect scribal influence from the Western area, where Worcester was an 
important literary centre. — It may be added that an for OE. @m is found 
not only in London and Essex, but also in Middlesex, Herts, Bedford, 
Kent, and Sussex. 

§ 162: The distribution of OE. @ and é@ in the East of England is an- 
other difficult problem. To judge by the evidence of place-names, @ must 
have prevailed in Suffolk and Norfolk, and it is found as far north as the 
North Riding of Yorkshire (Startforth, o/im Stratforde, Stretford EPNS, 
V, 304, Malton, OE. *M@/tun, v. Antiquity II, 374, and perhaps Nappa 
olim Naphay from OE. n@p and gehag EPNS. V, 262) as well as in Lin- 
colnshire (Ormulum and rhymes in R. of Brunne, v. BOERNER, p. 127). To 
judge by the material at hand (Stretham: Estreham 1199, Ind. 1, Stretham 
1548 Ind II; Streetley: Stretiee HR., Strettle(!) FA., but also some a- 
spellings) Cambridge was mainly an écounty, and this is also likely to 
have been the case with the adjacent Huntingdon, where other Anglian 
forms predominate (v. ZACHRISSON, ZONF V, 187, n.. 1). The remarkable 
mixture of forms in the East of England may be accounted for on the 
assumption that @ vas ortginally characteristic of Norfolk and Suffolk, é of 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire. Then the @-forms 
may have spread from Norfolk to Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and the é- 
forms found their way into Norfolk and Suffolk. ME. rhymes with @: é 
originated in these mixed areas and were then also adopted by Southern 
writers. I may add that rhymes of éa, @ and é in Suffolk texts (WYLD 
§ 164, MACKENZIE, Engl. Studien, 61) need not prove a change of éa, & to 
é in the Suffolk dialect, for similar rhymes are also found in Southern 
texts, such as Beues [hefe. schepe, leue: greue, dede (dead): spede, beleue: eue 
(evening), gede: rede, deue (deaf): beleue, ere (ear): here, tene (ten): dene, 
seche: teche) and Ferumbras [mede: wede, stede (steed): dede (deed) repreue: 
reue (bereave), stede,; lede, clene: schene, etc.}. 

§ 163: On early (13 .c.) Northern spellings with x for 5, see H. ORTON 
in Engl. Studien, 63, pp. 240 f. 

§ 171: ME. ethfe, etc. from Jate Saxon ehte, auhte from Anglian ahte. 

§ 181: Our most valuable contributions to the study of French loan- 
words in England are D. BEHRENS, Beitrage zur Geschichte der franz6- 
sischen Sprache in England (Franz6sische Studien V, 2) and the same 
author’s survey of the subject in Paul’s Grundriss. 
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§ 240: The subject of wo, wx for 0, u and ye for e is dealt with at 
length by Dr. A. KIHLBOM, Fifteenth Century English, pp. 78, 163. 

§ 256: The change of ey to ar and the levelling of sr, ux go back to 
ME. times (ZACHRISSON, Bullokar, pp. 52 ff., 146 ff.). The form surmon 
in Machyn’s Diary is paralleled by /urne (‘learn’) in a dialectal text from 
1552 (v. KLAHBER Cel. Vol., p. 400). From the material given in Dr. 
Smith’s book on Yorkshire place-names (EPNS. V) we may conclude that 
Northern 7, er, ur were likewise levelled under the same sound in the 14th 
century or earlier (cf. Zhirsk 1403 for Thresk p. 188, 7hirtleby 1202 for 
Thurkilleby p. 189, Burscogh 1400 for Byrscogh p. 306, as well as a good 
many spellings with er for zy in the 13th cent. and later; v. sub. Thirn, 
Kirklington, Girlington, Storthwaite, etc.). 

§ 267, Note: A possible case of the remarkable lowering of 7 to @ 
is the difficult place-name Bierton, Bucks. (OE. dbyr(e)tun-), where e does 
not appear in the spelling until the 15th century (EPNS. III, 146). Cf. 
the corresponding early forms of Burton Joyce, Nt. (Bertune DB., Birtona 
1170, Burton 1428). 

Uppsala, April 1930. R. E. ZACHRISSON. 
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